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forward; but certain it {s, that a black silk 
istocking, and a brilliantly black pump, in 
{another moment emerged from the car- 
riage, whjch, alter receiving a dismissal, 
jlett the physician standing in the Stygian 
F jlake, and having evolved a halo of mud, 
Ir was November. Desolate, soul-chill-| whirled off, leaving its late master to all the 
ing, rainy, foggy, miserable November.|horrors of his dark fate. 
What spirit can support thy weight, weary,) Long did Dr. Sutheran walk. Many 
dreary, dirty month? were the dark alleys which he explored— 
It was night, rainy and foggy: the gas in| many the labyrinths which he threaded; but 
the streets of London burnt as dimly as the at length, after a weary wandering, he 
lamps at Udolpho, seeming but the ghosts sound that he had gained his desired haven. 
of themselves. The few passengers whom) [t was in consequence of a little note 
necessity forced into the outward atmos-| which had been put into his hands that even- 
phere became sensible of each other’s pre-|ing at dinner, that Dr. Sutheran had under- 
sence, only through the conviction of con-|taken his present expedition; and as it 
cussion, and an ocean of mud covered the|seems that women hold by charter a tenure 
granite of our streets, earning to them the!{or the credit of all mischief done in the 
well deserved appellative of the Black Sea.| world from Adam’s days to our own, it may 
The equipage of Dr. Sutheran had been|be concluded that this little note was in the 
long striving to make its way through an handwriting of a woman. In fact, the cha- 
obscure route of narrow, plebeian streets.|racters were traced in a little feminine 
towards some unknown point of the com-|hand, and it told simply, but touchingly, 
pass, seemingly as difficult of attainment as|that the mother of the writer had been long 
the North Pole. Patiently had Dr. Sutheran afflicted with a malady which country prac- 
sat speculating possibly on some of the|titioners had pronounced incurable; but 
pharmacopeian mysteries unknown to our|hearing that Dr. Sutheran had turned his 
pen; but at length, his chariot wheels ceas-|particular attention to this peculiar disor- 
ing to revolve, the sudden check gave like-|der, and had been eminently successful in 
wise a sudden check to his meditations, and the restoration of some distinguished indi- 
he roused himself to share more fairly the| viduals, Helen Lee had brought her sutfer- 
dilemma of his servants. ing mother from a distant county tothe me- 
“What now, Adams?” ltropolis, in the hope of benefitting from his 
“There is no getting further sir. I have | skill. 
almost swallowed the whisp of straw, and| Dr. Sutheran knocked at the door of an 
here is the street dug up for the sewers.” {humble dweiling, to which his inquiries had 
“T will walk. Inquire for——” conducted him. He was admitted, and con- 
Adams entered a shop, where the dim/ducted to a chamber on the second floor. 
light showed that the dignified inhabitant! Ona low and humble bed—how different 
was licensed to sell wholesale and retail,|from the downy pillows and luxwriant 
and came back to his master with the per-|couches of the affluent!—lay a pale and hag- 
spicuous information, that two turnings tojzard woman, whom suffering more than 
the right, and three turnings to the left, and |time seemed to have hurried into the vale 
on a piece, and then down a court and up a/jof years. The hollow eye=the wan and 
lane, and three turnings this way and so|sunken cheek—the pale waxen shrivelled 
many turnings that, and then straightfor-|lips—O sin, what sorrow is thy fruit! 
=, and then two to the right, and one to, The lowly bed was hung with a dark, 
sickly looking drapery, and covered with the 
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the left, and he would be in—— 


_ Thankful for so luminous adirection, par- 
ticularly on so obscure a night, Dr. Su- 
theran for a moment paused whether he 
should proceed or return. We will not say 
whether com ion or a fee impelled him 

Vor. XXIV.—No. 142. 


same, while on its harsh texture one of the 

thin attenuated hands of the poor sufferer 

was lying. On a finger of that shrunken 

bony hand, affecting thought! was the cir- 

cling, hoop, the bond and pledge of wedded 
2 
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love. Could this be the same bright, happy; There are moments when the timid are 
creature, who had once been the object of bold. Helen, bashful and fearful as a child, 
love, of hepe, of desire? Alas, mortality! ‘}turned to meet Dr. Sutheran without a re- 
And of love still the object. Blessed light!|membrance of herself. 
that. burns in the faithful heart more bright-| “You are, | presume—I hope—Dr. Su- 
ly as misfortune darkens round. Blessed |theran.” 
love! that follows us with eyes of fondness; Dr. Sutheran bowed. His eagle eye had 
when sickness makes us objects of loathing |rested for a moment on Helen’s kneeling 
to all the world beside, How different in|figure, and he was now busy in taking in its 
thy nature from the vain, selfish passion, accompaniments. 
which men feign! Helen motioned to her mother, and again 
Ve have said that this lone and suffering |burst into tears. 
woman was the object of love still. By her| Is that peculiar rapidity and perspicuity 
bedside a young girl was kneeling, whosejof vision, which distinguishes the medical 
aspect and countenance plainly showed that|profession, the effect of a quickened intel- 
the sufferings of the mind might fully equal lect, or a part ofeducation? We know not, 
those of the body. She was thin almost to, but we have observed in nearly all who are 
attenuation. Thin with care, and anxiety,|of the staff, that one of their rapid, eagle, 
and suffering, and watchfulness. Thin with/|furtive glances. has comprehended more 
protraeted hopes and delayed fears. Hope|thana half hour’s scrutiny from other eyes. 
or fear deferred, which makes the heart! Dr. Sutheran approached his patient. 
most sick? She was under the influence of opium, taken 
She was kneeling by the bedside. Herjto lull the consciousness of pain. Helen 
cheek was very pale, though a vermilion|might lay aside the compulsion with which 
line skirted her eyelid; and the tears, the|}she suppressed her fears, for her mother 
unbidden, irrepressible tears, were stream-'lay in too heavy a stupor to be affected by 
ing with all the violence of youthful feeling|any thing she could say. 
—feeling that experience had not had time) ith what unutterable, what thrilling 


to blunt or make more difficult of excitation|anxiety, Helen watched Dr. Sutheran’s 
—down on an open page upon which one!countenance as he took the withered hand 
hand wes resting. The other supported ain his own, and proceeded to make himself 
head that was aching and throbbing with)acquainted with her state. She would not 
its sense of suffering. Her hair, simply |speak—she could have shrieked, but she so 
parted over her brow, was confined behind/subdued herself, that not a sigh escaped 


without the slightest attention to grace or jher; and she leant towards him, almost de- 
ornament, yet suiting the solemn and sor-!vouring him with her large gray eyes, from 
rowful character of her countenance, was|which the heavy drops were falling, and 
not ungraceful; while the black dress, coarse |with a parted lip as pallid as her cheek. 

in texture, and not unworn in condition,! A few clear, Cosseah questions the doc- 
suiting the ensemble, gave her somewhatjtor asked of Helen. She answered him 
the aspect of a weeping Madonna. The |concisely, without a superfluous word, for 
dim light of a faint lamp alone rendered the|she had heard that he detested volubility. 
scene partially visible, leaving it sufficiently} A few minutes’ investigation to his quick 
obscure in its wretchedness for sadness and |jeye and clearly organized mind made him 
imagination; and there Helen Lee knelt master of all the circumstances of the case 
with the fast falling tears of a daughter’s|needful for him to know. He then turned 


love, dropping like gems upon the pledges, 
ofa Father’s mercy; for the volume which) 
her hand was pressing, and which she had 
been striving to read until the tears blinded 
her sight and choked her utterance, was 
none other than the sacred word of pro- 
mise. 

Dr. Sutheran entered: he was accustom- 
ed to scenes of sorrow, but there was a 
something so desolate, so forsaken in the 
scene before him, so different from the grief 
of the high-born and wealthy, where, if 
sickness or death come, there rallies round 
a hundred sustaining friends, all anxious to 
press consolation on the survivers, and 
where even bereavement brings circum- 
stances of occupation, letters, condole- 
ments, and that dearest of all dear things, 
sweet money spending, that grief is often 
only another name for occupation:—a differ- 
ent thing entirely from the deep and awful 
apprehension which had settled over that 

row chamber. 
¢ have said that Dr. Sutheran entered. 
At the sound of his footstep Helen rose with 


his eye on Helen. ‘‘You are alone?” he 
asked inquiringly. 

“Yes. 

‘And your father?” 

“Is——” Helen’s convulsed lip could not 
utter—‘‘dead;” but her eye glanced down 
over her mournful attire. 

“You must send for some friend to lighten 
your nursing cares, poor girl, or you will 
il yourselt.’ 

Helen’s whole soul was in her face. With 
a burning complexion and upraised hands 
and eyes, the figure of breathless earnest- 
ness, she cried, ‘‘Is there hope? May I 
hope? Can you give me hope?” 

he thrilling power of the most passion- 
ate feeling was in Helen’s voice and eyes, 
and her agonized expectation made the mo- 
ment’s pause of his reply seem to her inter- 
minable. It was but a moment, however, 
before his a oe voice clearly and dis- 
tinctly said—‘‘Y es, a 

The physician himself, who had seen not 
a little of the world, was startled the 
passionate vehemence with which — 





precipitation. It seemed as though the cli- 
max of her destiny were approaching. 


threw herself upon him and embrace 
hand. The warm tear glittered on it, and 
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the fond caress passed over it before h 
could clearly know that he had been so h 
noured. I[t was but a momentary impulse. 
but it was like a fresh leaf in life to Dr. Su- 
theran. He was a reserved and a laconic 
man, and those who knew him best, seldom 
approached him with familiarity. 
e wrote, however. Helen watched the 

motion of his pen, but she did not dare to 
speak even to ask him to forgive her. He 
rose to retire, and Helen timidly and softly 
dropped a fee into his hand. She could not 
speak; it looked so like insult to pay for such 
cbilgations. The physician looked on his 
fee, which glittered through his fingers, 
then on Helen, and then around the room; 
and it might be, the thought of returning it 
came across his brain, but the remembrance 
of Helen’s note, written with the ortho- 
graphy and diction of a gentlewoman, gave 
iim the fear that he might wound more 
than benefit. The hurried movement with 
which it seemed that he was about to trans- 
fer the doubtful gold into his pocket, how- 
ever, defeated his intention—it dropped 
through his fingers, and rolled on the floor. 

“Do not trouble yoursel!,” cried the doc- 
tor; “I have not time. I have another pa- 
tient to visit to-night.” And so saying, he 
hastily left the room. 

“I was right,” said the doctor, to himself, 
as he descended the stairs, ‘‘it was the last, 
or she would have oflered me another.” 


the anxious mother; ‘that will do charm- 

y—stay, a book. It looks too much like 
rrangement not to be occupied. ok 
Emilia, a book! The Loves of the Angels! 
Psha, girl, not that! How I wish we had 
Harvey’s Meditations; but here is Mrs. 
Chapone, we will make that do; so now 

And all this for a grave, serious doctor— 
a fusty, musty, crusty doctor. Ah! but 
this doctor was not above five-and-thirty, 
and he had a practice of twelve thousand a 
year. 

Dr. Sutheran entered. Mamma met him 
at the door with a head surmounted witha 
cap, and a cap surmounted with bows at 
least a yard high. Her welcome inundated 
him with words, but it was doubtful whe- 
ther or not he heard them, as he walked 
straight up to Anastasia and her sofa. 
Anastasia looked soft as—as—Circassian 
cream; and her few murmured words were 
sweet as her lyre, and as silvery-sounded. 
It must have been Dr. Sutheran’s want of 
taste, if he thought they breathed of atlecta- 
tion. 

Anastasia relinquished the book which 
she had been stedying, laying her golden 
vinaigrette upon the open page, and then 
daintily presented her soft, white hand to 
the doctor. He felt her pulse, but saw no 
more of the beauty of that hand than a 
blind man; or, at least, if he saw, he heed- 








“Anastasia, my dear, put on your shawl. 


That knock—it was the doctor, There,| 
lie down on the couch. No, do not guite | 
lie, it is ungraceful; only recline. Sines, 
dear, take your vinaigrette. Emilia, have 
that lamp removed; it is too near.” 

“There is not time, mamma, to summons 
a servant.” 

“Then doit yourself. You are unsister- 
ly, Emelia.” 

Emilia obeyed, but rather dilatorily. ‘‘I 
have a great mind to throw it down,” she 
murmured to herself. ‘“‘What a delightful 
hurry we should all be in! But, no, it 
would seem so awkward: and I hate to 
seem awkward.” 

So the French lamp, which was shedding 
too vivid a light, was removed; and the 
fair Anastasia reclined upon the couch. It 
is true, that Anastasia was very pretty, 
and all her adjuncts were so arranged as 
to enhance that prettiness as much as pos- 
sible. She was naturally very fair, and as 
it was now her particular desire to be pale 
also, she had not on a particle of rouge, 
though its presence at other times had left 
the sallowness which always follows on its 
use. A low cap—not one of your three- 
story, high caps—but a pretty, modest, 
cot cap, laced with pink satin riband, 
and pink satin strings—tied, not streaming— 
a striped white muslin dressing-gown, ias- 
tened down with bows—(we like to be par- 
ticular in the minutic of ladies’ dresses, it is 





80 important and so interesting) and black 
satin slippers sandalled with white, com- 
leted the equipment of the fair Arabella 
St.Vincent. 
“That will do,” said the fond, the tender, 


ed it as little. He listened with a sort of 
desperate patience to the tender fears of 
the mother, and the murmured symptoms 
of the patient. The mother implored him, 
with a white handkerchief to her eyes, to tell 
her if there were danger; while the daugh- 
ter fixed her soft, inquiring, patient eyes 
upon him, and looked beautiful with all her 
might. 

“Danger! no, certainly: nothing but 
nerves,” said the doctor; ‘‘but, however, 
let me have pen and paper.” 

“Nothing Put nerves!” thought Anasta- 
sia, to herself. ‘‘What an unfeeling, insen- 
sible wretch!” 

Mrs. St. Vincent took care that the re- 
quired pen and paper should not appear too 
promptly, and employed the interim in per- 
secuting the doctor with civilities. She 
had doubted at first whether it would be 
politic to notice his muddy shoes, but decid- 
ed at length on making them the pretence 
of additional courtesies; so she took occa- 
sion suddenly to perceive them, and to feel 
great alarm lest Dr. Sutheran’s valuable 
health should be endangered. She offered 
to his choice and use every possible variety 
of stocking, which had ever been manufac- 
tured, from the course knitting days of our 
antediluvian ancestors to our own, without 
even implying that they might be too small; 
but Dr. Sutheran was inflexible, and in 
spite of her soft solicitude, after waiting for 
the means of writing nearly as long as 
though he had desired a pen from the Rock’s 
wing, he at length said, and said it likea 
bear, as Anastasia afterwards affirm 
“Your paper, madam; you do not know 
the value of my time.” 

We need not say that the implements of 
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writing were not long in forthcoming, after|a glance, that a change had passed over its 
this uncouth speech. The nauseous mix-laspect. The neatness of arrangement had 
ture was soon inscribed, though destined}materially lessened the dismalness of its 
to advance no further in approximation, for poverty; while Helen’s glad eyes welcomed 
Anastasia had no design farther to puaish | him, and consciousness was in the counte- 
herself by approaching her fair lips to any|nanee of the sutierer. In spite of the rigid- 
such vile decoction; the doctor had receiv-| nessand reserve of hischaracter, Dr. Suthe- 
ed his fee, and transferred it to his pocket,| ran never felt a sweeter emotion than when 
without the slightest mischance, and, with| sitting by that lowly bed with the thankful- 
an inflexion of the body that none but the/ness of relieved suffering before him, and 
most observing eyes could have discovered, | followed by the adoring gratitude of Helen’s 
had left the room. looks. 
But mamma had not done with him yet,| A faint streak of the fairest sunshine 
bear though he was. She followed him|gleamed through the narrow casement, 
down stairs, conducted him into the re fell on Helen’s figure as she stoope 
lour, and there opened to him the fulness|over her mother’s pillow, opposite to where 
of her maternal heart, implored him to be|Dr. Sutheran sat. The physician’s eye 
quite candid, and dwelt upon the manifold|took in both patient and attendant; and, 
perfections of her dear Anastasia as the} while looking in the glassy eyes, and feeling 
cause and excuse of her extreme anxiety—|the parched hands of the one, a ——- 
so good a daughter, so sweet a disposition, like comparison glanced across his mind, 
so angelic a temper, &c. &c. Ke. as the fair image of his fair patient Anasta- 
Dr. Sutheran chafed internally; all the|sia presented itself. He thought of the soft 
relief he afforded to her agonizing solici-|affectation of the one, and he saw the noble 
tude, was comprehended in the brief words,|disregard of self displayed in the other. 
*‘Madam, your daughter will be as well as|He had seen Miss St. Vincent’s white hand 
youreelf in a few days, if she be not now.” |and pretty foot, her flowing robe, and her 
Mrs. St. Vincent returned up stairs./cottage cap, for few things escaped the 
“Remember, Anastasia, that I cannot af-!doctor’s observation; and he now saw as 
ford more than twenty guineas. Ten vi-|clearly Helen’s simply braided hair, and 
sits, two guineas a visit. You must make/her serge-like black dress—a garment but 
the most of them.” one degree removed from poverty. 
— “And what sort of night?” asked the phy- 
Very different, meanwhile, had been the|sician. ‘‘No, donot youattempt to speak;” 





” 


effect of his visit in that abode of misery|for the ye lips of the invalid opened to re- 


“ou can tell me, perhaps,” said he, 
caused flowers to spring up where he had|as he nodded over the bed to Helen. 
trod—a simile for which Dr. Sutheran ought Helen told him, in her fervent words, 
to be very much obliged to our pen, consi-|that the stupor had not passed away till 
dering that he was not particularly remark-| morning. 

able for an élastic foot. “Who watched her?” 

Helen Lee lived again. All her powers} “I did,” said Helen. “TI could not leave 
rallied—all her strength revived. Dr.|my mother ina strange place.” 
Sutheran’s word ‘‘hope,” seemed the wgis| ‘“‘She never leaves me,” murmured the 
which was to shield her from all harm, to} poor sufferer. 
support her under every exigence. “You will disable yourself,” said the doc- 

happy stage of life! would that weltor; “I told you last night to send for some 
could deal eaoia but one of thy up-springing| friend.” R 
thoughts, one of thy bounding hopes, one of} ‘‘We are without friends,” said Helen; 
thy fearless emotions, one of thy full-trust-|“‘the unfortunate have no friends.” 
ing feelings, one of thy generous confiden-| ‘The unfortunate!” repeated the physi- 
ces! One of thy glowing thoughts were|cian. 
worth a year of the life of him who hath| “Forgive me,” said Helen; | am ungrate- 
tasted of the tree of knowledge! ful to Heaven and to you. You bid me 

And much need was there for Helen|‘‘hope;” and can I call myself unfortunate? 
Lee’s exertions, and nobly did she make|I should have said, we are strangers in 
them. Nobly, we say, though it was in the| London.” 
mean detail of daily cares, poor and trifling} Dr. Sutheran lingered a moment in si- 
in themselves, yet making up the sum of |lence. Helen thought that he waited for his 
daily comfort, if not of daily happiness. It|fee, and she hastened to present his first and 
was Helen, that with sylph-like step ho-|second incompany together. The doctor, 
vered round that miserable bed, fruitful in}however, laid the two on the table, hastily 
contrivances and resources to make it less|saying, ‘‘We do not take fees from widows, 
miserable. Helen, who supported the ach-|so never mention it again;”’ and before 
ing head, and made the nauseous cup lees|Helen could clearly understand his mean- 
bitter with the sweetenings of her love.|ing, he had gone. 

Helen, who could now smile away poverty} It was a fortunate circumstance that our 
and want, sickness and sorrow. physician did not take fees from widows, 

Dr. Sutheran’s medicine had produced|for Helen’s exertions could scarcely keep 
an instantaneous change in the state of his|pace with her necessities. 
patient. When he entered that obscure] Still she sank not, but upborne by the 
apartment on the ensuing day, he saw, at|spirit of hope, she was cheerful er a 


which he had last left. Like May, he had] ply. 
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load of bodily fatigue and destitution, the;sweet in every change, at every time, in 
extent of which she never paused to con-jevery place. Sweet from all and toall. O 
template. disgusting feignings, what are ye to the 
Day after day did Dr. Sutheran visit the|light of true affection, though it beam in the 
r widow and her daughter. To Helenjeye of an infant, without interchange of 
1is visits were as the golden moments of |intellect, and resting only on the divinity 
life. All that he said became to her thejof its emanation! Of an infant said we? 
hoarded treasure of memory—and let men jaye, even in the caress of a dog it is sweet. 
say what they will, the memory of some} To Dr. Sutheran the consciousness was 
hearts is sweet, aye, even sweeter than|precious. He carried about with him an 
their hopes. jacme of happiness which he had never 
Dr. Sutheran, too, learned to unbend.|known before. Helen’s eyes, her large, 
Reader, take it on our philosophy that the|full, trusting, loving, innocent eyes, follow- 
rigid without, are seldom the austere with-|ed him wherever he went, and our physi- 
in. The aspect is only one of those natural|cian was happy. All the world had re- 
deceptions which nature innocently as-|spected Dr. Sutheran. Thousands had 
sumes to hide its own sersibilities. The!done justice to his talents, but it was the 
heart veils itself from the gaze of the un-|first time he had known how very sweet 
feeling, because its feelings are too proud|it was to be disinterestedly loved. He 
for exposure, too delicate for sympathy. — |could evensmile at Anastasia and her folly, 
Dr. Sutheran knew that he was repul-|and sympathise with Mrs. St. Vincent’s 
sive, knew it while he continued the habit,| maternal fears. 


for we have said it was the disguise under —_— 
which his softer nature hid itself. It was| It was at this period that that dreadful 


his torment, for the softness of that nature|scourge which ravaged not only Europe, 
required sympathy, which its own repulsive | but most of the portions of the earth where 
veil for ever distanced. man has fixed his dwelling, burst out among 
But Helen’s nature, on the contrary, was/ourselves in its most fearful violence. Dr. 
all fresh, all open, undisguised. Her mo-|Sutheran was one of those philanthropic 
ther had been long a sutierer, and Helen.}men who had offered to incur the hazard 
through her girlhood, had been chained to/of its investigation, in that place where its 
her sick pillow. Their little tamily had re-| virulence was the most fearful, its form the 
sided in Northumberland in comparative/most terrific. 
competence, until some twelve months| It was needful that these patriot men— 
back, when, on her father’s sudden death,|patriots not to their country but to their 
their income had died with him, and Helen|species—should be culled trom those most 





was left to struggle with poverty, and to/distinguished in talent; it seemed to be a 
\costlier sacrifice, but ‘verily they had their 
At the time when Dr. Sutheran 
heart its all. She had never through her|had made his offer of service, he had not 
life left her for a day; scarcely for an hour} paid his first visit to the solitary dwelling 
—and that she should die! O death, thou|jof Helen Lee; in the interim arrangements 


maintain her parent. Divi. 
That parent was to Helen’s affectionate /reward.’ 


art the crowning curse! thad been making; they were now complet- 
She had exhausted the medical skill of ed, and the physician proceeded to pay 
their country vicinity, when the hope of |that visit which might haply be his last. 
Dr. Sutheran’s skill was suggested to her.| Their little apartment was arranged 
Helen had decision. She immediately; with even more than its ordinary care. 
converted their household treasure into|Helen’s mother looked more grateful, He- 
money; had her mother conveyed on board jlen more happy. We have said that our 
ship; endured a suffering voyage; entered|physician had unbent in his intercourse 
London as a stranger; and sent to Dr. with Helen, and the consequence was, that 
Sutheran. |Helen had forgotten all her awe, her fear, 
Through al! this Helen’s trusting hope|her reserve towards him. There was 
had borne her, but when, through an ach- something in her open-hearted innocent 
ing day and night, she had watched her|confidence, so cheering, so amusing, from 
mother lying in stupefaction, unable to ex-|the aching study of his life, that he had in- 
change a word of sympathy, without a/sensibly learnt to think that his chattin 
human being to feel interested in her suf-|with Helen was the relieving sensation o 
ferings, and alone in a vast and inhospita-|his existence. Independent of her grateful 
ble metropolis—then Helen’s heart gave atiection there was a raciness in the natu- 
way, and despair was fast possessing her|ral suggestions of her unsophisticated 
soul, when Dr. Sutheran’s “hope” anew|thoughts which carried a peculiar charm 
inspired her. to his philosophical and somewhat meta- 
He had given her back her parent from |physical mind. 
the grave, as far as human means can act! On this day it would not have displeased 
under the divine will; that parent whojhim to have found Helen sad. the 
could now smile upon her, talk with her,|contrary she was gay. She smiled in his 
and enter into her plans and hopes; and|face, and told him he was grave. 
Helen loved him, innocently and gratefully} He denied the charge. 
loved him, as the kindest and greatest of| ‘Then worse, Dr. Sutheran—you are 
human beings. sorrowful.” 
It is sweet to be loved. Love, the high-| ‘‘No, Helen, no.” 
est and dearest gift of the Deity. It is| ‘‘No,doctor.no. You may be grave and 
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even sorrowful in every place in the wide|Her soul withered, her spirit died within 


world, but never here, never in this little 
room. At balls, and banquets, and in pala- 
ces, but never in our little chamber. 
how I should like to be rich, and then I 
would build such a beautiful temple over 
this place, and dedicate it to you, as the an- 
cients used to do to their heroes.” 

“You little heathen.” 

“O1 don’t mind your calling me names: 
but no, I would not change this dear room. 
I would not move an article of furniture. 
I would keep it all precisely as it is, to re- 
mind me where you had been, and what 
you had done. But I think I should like to 

»€ rich too, but then you must be poor, or 
else it would be of no use.” 

“Would it not be as well, Helen, for me 
to be rich?” 

“No, not quite, because then I could give 
you nothing.” 

“Might I not give to you? Would not 
that be the same? 

“No,” said Helen, no. It would be such 
a delightful thing to make presents to you. 
And yet,” surely the thought was woman- 
ly, “perhaps you are so proud that you 
would rather give. You would not have 
the kindness to take. It is only women 
who have atlection enough to be the inferi- 
or. So itis better perhaps as it is;”’—and 
Helen breathed a discontented sigh. 

“Perhaps it is better, Helen, as it is,” 
replied Dr. Sutheran, ‘‘but remember that 
aflection knows no inferiority; and now, tell 
me, could you be content to take? Be can- 
did, my little Helen.” 

Helen felt instantly that Dr. Sutheran 
was forsaking imaginary ground for their 
real position. Her cheek flushed as she 
said, ‘Would you place me on ground upon 
which you would not stand yourself? Un- 
kind Dr. Sutheran!” And she tried to 
speak playfully. 

“Unkind Helen,” responded Dr. Suther- 
an, in areproachful tone; ‘“‘and more than 
unkind thus to embitter my farewell visit.” 

Helen’s face turned {rom the deepest 
crimson to the deadliest white. She rose 
and left the room. 

Dr. Sutheran kindly and calmly repeated 
to Mrs. Lee all those directions which he 
thought might conduce to her final re-esta- 
blishment. He told her that he should be 
absent for a time, as he was going a jour- 
ney, but that she should hear from him 
again on his return; and he took his leave. 

Dr. Sutheran had carefully concealed 
from Helen the nature of his absence. He 
wished not to prove her feelings by her 
misery. He wished to save her from all 
anxiety. 

Our physician went home and wrote a 
codicil to his will. He would gladly have 
saved her from present toil. Helen’s inter- 
dict did not reach the future. 


Helen 


Dr. Sutheran’s hope was futile. 
saw ina public paper the nature of his ex- 
edition; saw his name, his talents, his phi- 


caver. his self-immolation, lauded to 


the skies. 





From that hour Helen’s energy had gone. 


her. She thought of that one word “hope,” 
but it was only to loathe a feeling that she 


O,|could not feel. 


Pale, sickly days succeeded to each other. 
Her duties round her mother were per- 
formed mechanically; but where was the 
buoyancy that had once lightened them? 


Helen was sitting by the lonely window. 
She was working. It was for their subsist- 
ence. 

“Cease, my dear Helen,” said her mo- 
ther; ‘the light is too dim. You will blind 
yourself.” 

Helen knew it, and it was therefore that 
she dared not weep. Not weep even for 
him, lest she should see her mother starve. 
How are we governed! 

Her head drooped upon her hand. She 
was living in the past, and probably the din 
of battle would not have aroused her, when 
an indistinct sound, a measured footfall, 
that to indifferent ears would have been 
ecarcely audible, struck not on her ear 
alone, but on her heart. The blood rushed 
to its strong hold in eddying whirls, the 
brain reeled—Helen felt and knew that Dr. 
Sutheran had returned. 

Women are strange compounds. A 
month ago Helen would almost have 
thrown herself into his arms. Now she 
knew that she loved him, and with that 
sudden hypocrisy, that it may be delicacy 
teaches, she controlled her deep delight, 
her passion of joy, and was in a miraculous- 
ly little time prepared to receive him with 
an indifference that would have disgraced 
the commonest acquaintance. 

Had Dr. Sutheran had time to see that 
frigid indifference, he might have doubted 
Helen’s atlection, and suppressed his own. 
Happily they had for a time exchanged 
characters. The cold, the austere physi- 
cian, abandoning himself to his happiness, 
took Helen’s hands within his own, and in 
a voice of unutterable atlection, said, 
“Welcome me, my Helen. You who have 
been so good a daughter will not as a wife 
be less precious. Be mine! 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 
JACOB FAITHFUL.* 
By the Author of Newton Foster. 


* Bound ‘prentice to a waterman, 
I learnt a bit to row; 
And, bless your heart, I always was so gay.” 


“Jacor, this is Marableg, who has charge 
of the Polly barge,” sai r. Drummond, 
who had sent for me into his office, a few 
days after my arrival at his house. ‘‘Ma- 
rables,” continued my protector, address- 
ing the man, ‘I have told you that this lad 
is bound ’prentice to the Polly. I expect 
you will look after him, and treat him kind- 


*Continued from p. 147. 
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ly. No blows or ill treatment—if he does 
not conduct himself well, (but well I ’m 
sure he will,) let me know when you come 
back from your trip.” 

During this speech, I was scrutinizing 
the outward man of my future controller. 
He was stout and well-built, inclining to 
corpulence; his features remarkably good, 
although his eyes were not large. His 
mouth was very small, and there was a 
good-natured smile on his lips, as he an- 
swered, “I never treated a cat il], master.” 

“I believe not,” replied Mr. Drummond; 
“but I am anxious that Jacob should do 

well in the world, and therefore let you 
know that he will always have my protec- 
a 80 long as he conducts himself pro- 
perly. 

“We shall be very good friends, sir, I ’Il 
answer for it, if | may judge from the cut 
of his jib,” replied Marables, extending to 
me an immense hand, as broad as it was 
long. 
After this introduction, Mr. Drummond 
gave him some directions, and left us to- 
gether. ‘‘Come and see the eraft, boy,” 
said Marables; and I followed him to the 
barge, which was one of those fitted with 
a mast which lowered down and _ haul- 
ed up again as required. She plied up and 
down the river as far as the Nore, some- 
times extending her voyage still further, 
but that was only in the summer months. 
She had a large cabin abaft, and a cuddy 
forward. The cabin was locked, and | 
could not examine it. 

“This will be your berth,” said Marables, 
winting to the cuddyhatch forward; you ’Il 
ave it all to yourself. The other man 
and | sleep abaft.” 

“Have you another man, then?” 

“Yes, | have, Jacob,” replied he; and 
then muttering to himself, ‘‘] wish i had 

not--I wish the barge was only between us, 
Jacob, or that you had not been sent on 
board,” continued he, gravely. ‘‘It would 
have been better—much better.” And he 
walked aft, whistling in a low tone, looking 
down sadly on the deck. 

“Is your cabin large?” inquired I, as he 
came forward. 

“Yes, large enough; but I cannot show it 
to you now—he has the key. 

“What the other man, under you?” 

“Yes,” replied Marables, hastily. “I’ve 
been thinking, Jacob, that you may as well 
remain on shore till we start. You can be 
of no use here.” 

To this I had no objection; but I often 
went on board during the fortnight that 
the barge remained, and soon became very 


partial to Marables. There was a kindness! 





and down the deck with Marables. He 
was a well-looking, tall, active, young man, 
apparently not thirty, with a general bold- 
ness of countenance strongly contrasted 
with a furtive glance of the eye. He hada 
sort of blue smockfrock over all, and the 
trousers which appeared below were of a 
finer texture than those usually worn by 
people of his condition. 

“This is the lad who is bound to the 
barge,” said Marables; ‘Jacob, this is Flem- 
ing. 
ego, younker,” eaid Fleming. after cast- 
ing an inquiring eye upon me, “‘you are ta 
sail with us, are you? It’s my opinion that 
your room would be better than your com- 
pany. However, if you keep your eyes 
open, Id advise you to keep your mouth 
shut. When I don’t like people’s company. I 
sometimes give them a hoist into the stream 
—so keep a sharp look out, my joker.” 

Not very well pleased with this address, 
I answered, “I thought Marables had 
charge of the craft, and that | was to look 
to him for orders.” 

“Did you, indeed!” replied Fleming, with 
asneer. “I say, my lad, can you swim?” 

‘No, Lean’t,” replied 1—‘‘wish I could.” 

“Well, then, take my advice—learn to 
swim as fast as you can; for L’ve a strong 
notion that, one day or other, I shall take 
you up by the scruff of the neck, and send 
you to look after your father.” 

“Fleming! Fleming! pray be quiet!” said 
Marables, who had several times before 
pulled him by the sleeve. ‘‘He ’s only jok- 
ing, Jacob,” continued Marables to me, as, 
indignant at the mention of my father’s 
death, | was walking away to the shore, 
over the other lighters. 

“Well,” replied I, turning round, “if Lam 
to be tossed overboard, it ’s just as well to 
let Mr. Drummond know, that if 1 ’m miss- 
ing, he may guess what ’s become of me.” 

“Pooh! nonsense!” said Fleming, imme- 
diately altering his manner and coming to 
me where | stood, in the barge next to 
them. ‘Give us your hand, my boy; I was 
only trying what stuff you were made of. 
Come, shake hands, 1 wasn’t in earnest.” 

1 took the protfered hand, and went on 
shore. ‘‘Nevertheless,” thought I, “‘I ’ll 
learn to swim; for I rather think he was in 
earnest.” And | took my first lesson that 
day; and, by dint of practice, soon acquired 
that very necessary art. Had it not been 
for the threat of Fleming, I probably should 
not have thought of it; but it occurred to 
me that J might tumble, even if | were not 
thrown overboard, and that a little know- 


jledge of swimming would do no harm. 


The day before the barge was to proceed 


about him that won me, and | was distress-|down the river to Sheerness, with a cargo 
ed to perceive that he was often very me-|of bricks, I called upon my worthy old mas- 


lancholy. What surprised me most, was! ‘Salve puei 
'the old man, who was sitting in his study, 


to find, that during the first week the cabin 


was constantly locked, and that Marables, 
had not the key. It appeared so strange) 


that he, as master of the barge, should 
locked out of his own eabin by his inferior. 
One day I went early on board, and found 


not only the cabin doors open, but the: 


other man belonging to her, walking up 


ter, Domine Dobiensis. ‘Salve puer!’ cried 


“Verily, Jacob, thou art come in good time. 
Iam at leisure, and will give thee a lesson. 
Sit down my child.” 

‘The Domine opened the AZneid of Virgil, 
and commenced forthwith. I was fortu- 
nate enough to please him with my off- 
hand translation, and as he closed the book 
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I told him that I had calle ¢ 
well, as we started by daylight the next 
morning. ‘Jacob,’ said he, ‘thou hast pro- 
fited well by the lessons which I have be- 
stowed upon thee. Now take heed of that 
advice which I am now about to ofler to 
thee. There are many who will tell thee 


that thy knowledge is of no use, for what! 


avail can the Latin tongue be to a boy on 
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o bid him fare-; watermen were in their wherries, cleaning 


and mopping them out, ready for their fares; 
the es = of the chimneys ascended in a 
straight line to heaven; and the distant 
chirping of the birds in the trees added to 
the hilarity and lightness of heart with 
which I now commenced my career as an 
apprentice. t 

1 was forward, looking down the river, 


board ofa lighter? Others may think that I) when Marables called me to take the helm, 
have done wrong thus to instruct thee, as} while they went to breakfast. He com- 
thy knowledge may render thee vain—nil|menced giving me instructions, but I cut 
exractius eruditius que est—or discontented] them short by proving to him that I knew 
with thy situation inlife. Such is too often) the river as A ashe did. Pleased at the 
the case, I grant; but it is because educa- information, he joined Fleming, who was 
tion is not as general as it ought to be.| preparing the breakfast in the cabin, and I 


Were all educated, the superiority acquir- There, as 
we glided by every object which for years I 
had not seen, but which was immediately 
recognised, and welcomed as an old friend, 
with what rapidity did former scenes con- 


ed or presumed upon by education would 
be lost, and the nation would not only be 
wiser, but happier. It would judge more 
rightly, would not condemn the measures 
of its rulers, which at present it cannot un- 


| nected with them flash into my memory! 


was left on the deck by myself. 


derstand, and would not be led away by| There was the inn at the waterside, where 
the clamour and misrepresentation of the|my father used to replenish the stone bot- 


disaffected. But I must not digress, as 
time is short. Jacob, I feel thou wilt not be 
spoilt by the knowledge instilled into thee; 
but mark me, parade it not, for it will be 
vanity, and make thee enemies. Cultivate 
thyselfas much as thou canst, but in due 
season—thy duties to thy employer must be 
first attended to—but treasure up what 
thou hast, and lay up more when thou 
canst. Consider it as hidden wealth, which 
may hereafter be advantageously employed. 
Thou art now but an apprentice in a barge; 
but what mayst thou not be, Jacob, if thou 
art diligent, if thou fearest God. and art ho- 
nest? I will now call to my mind some ex- 
amples to stimulate thee in thy career.” 

Here the Domine brought forward about 
forty or fifty instances from history, in 
which people from nothing had risen to the 
highest rank and consideration; but, al- 
though I listened to them very attentively, 
the reader will probably not regret the 
omission of the Domine’s catalogue. Hav- 
ing concluded, the Domine gave me a Latin 
Testament, the Whole Duty of Man, and 
his blersing. The matron added to them a 
large slice of seed cake; and by the time 
that I had returned to Mr. Drummond’s, 
both the Domine’s precepts and the ma- 
tron’s considerate addition had been well 
digested. 

It was at six o’clock the next morning, 
that we cast off our fastenings, and pulled 
into the stream. The day was lovely, the 
sun had risen above the trees, which fea- 
thered their boughs down on the sloping 
lawns in front of the many beautiful re- 
treats of the nobility and gentry, which 
border the river, and the lamp of day pour- 
ed a flood of light upon the smooth and ra- 

idly ebbing river. The heavy dew which 
fad fallen during the night studded the 
sides of the barge, and glittered like neck- 
laces of diamonds; the mist and fog had as- 
cended, except here and there where it 

artially concealed the landscape; boats 
faden with the produce of the market-gar- 
dens in the vicinity were hastening down 
with the tide to supply the metropolis; the 





tle; it was just where the barge now was, 
that I had hooked and pulled up the largest 
chub I had ever caught. Now | arrived at 
the spot where we had run foul of another 
craft, and my father, with his pipe in his 
mouth, and his ‘‘Take it coolly,” which so 
exasperated the other parties, stood as 
alive before me. Here—yes, it was here— 
exactly here—where we anchored on that 
fatal night, when I was left an orphan—it 
was here that my father disappeared; and, 
as 1 looked down at the water, I almost 
thought I could perceive it again close over 
him, as it eddied by; and it was here that 
the black smoke——T he whole scene came 
fresh to my memory, my eyes filled with 
tears, and, for a little while, I could not see 
to steer. But I soon recovered myself: the 
freshness of the air, the bright sky over- 
head, the busy scene before me, and the ne- 
cessity of attending to my duty, chased 
away my painful remembrances; and when 
I had passed the spot, | was again cheerful 
and content. 

In half an hour I had shot Putney Bridge, 
and was sweeping clear of the shallows on 
the reach below. when Marables and Flem- 
ing came up. “How,” exclaimed Marables, 
“have we passed the bridge! Why did you 
not call us?” 

“I have shot it without help many and 

many a time,” replied I, “‘when I was but 
ten years old. Why should I call you from 
your breakfast? But the tides are high now, 
and the stream rapid, you had better get a 
sweep out on the bow, or we may tail on the 
bank.” 
“Well,” replied Fleming with astonish- 
ment, ‘I had no idea that he would have 
been any help to us; but so much the bet- 
ter.” He then epoke in a low tone to Ma- 
rables. 

Marables shook his head. ‘Don’t try it, 
Fleming, it will never do.” 

“So you said once about yourself,” re- 
plied Flemi yith a laugh. 

“I did—I did,” replied Marables, clench- 
ing both his hands, which at the time were 
crossed on his breast, with a look of painful 
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emotion; ‘‘but I say again, don’t try it; nay, 
I say more, you shall not.” 

“Shall not,” replied Fleming haughtily. | 

“Yes,” replied Marables coolly; ‘I say 
shall not, Ill stand by my words. Now, | 
Jacob, give me the helm, and get your 
breakfast.” 

I gave up the helm to Marables, and was 
about to enter the cabin, when Fleming 
caught me by the arm, and slewed me 
round. ‘I say, my joker, we may just as) 
well begin as we leave off. Understand me, 
that into that cabin you never enter; and 
understand further, that if ever | find you 
in that cabin by day or night, I'll break 
every bone in your body. Your berth is 
forward; and as for your meals, you may 
either take them down there, or you may) 
eat them on deck.” 

From what I had already witnessed, I 
knew that for some reason or another, 
Fleming had the control over Marables; 
nevertheless I replied. ‘‘If Mr. Marables 
says it is to be so, well and good; but he has 
charge of this barge.” Marables made no} 
reply; he coloured up, seemed very much) 
annoyed, and then looked up at the sky. 

“You'll find,” continued Fleming, ad- 
dressing me in a low voice, “that 1 com- 
mand here—so be wise. Perhaps the day 
may come when you may walk in and out 
of the cabin as you please, but that depends 
upon yourself. By and by, when we know 
more of each other——” 

“Never, Fleming, never!” interrupted 
Marables, ina firm and loud tone. “‘It shad/ 
not be.” 

Fleming muttered what I could not hear, 
and, going into the cabin, brought me out 
my breakfast, which I despatched with good 
appetite; and soon afterwards I offered to 
take the helm, which offer was accepted by 
Marables, who retired to the cabin with 
Fleming, where I heard them converse for 
a long while in a low tone. 

The tide was about three-quarters ebb, 
when the barge arrived abreast of Milbank.| 
Marables came on deck, and taking the 
helm, desired me to go furward and see the 
anchor clear for letting go. 

“Anchor clear!” said I, “why, we have a 
good hour more before we meet the flood.” 

“I know that, Jacob, as well as you do; but 
we shall not go further to-night. Be smart, 
and see all clear.” 

I went forward, and when the anchor and 
cable were ready, we let it go, and swung)! 
to the stream. I thought, at the time, that 
this was not making the best of our way, as} 
in duty bound to our master; but as I was) 
not aware of what Marables’ orders might! 


"> 


be, I held my tongue. Whether Fleming and he al 


ow 
or Ww 
obeying their orders, he said to Marables in 
my Cooring. *“Will you go on shore and give 
the letters to Mr. Drummond’s correspon- 
dent, or shall I go for you?” } 

“You had better go,” replied Marables) 
carelessly; and shortly after they went to} 
dinner in the cabin, Fleming bringing me} 
mine out on deck. 

The flood tide now made, and we rode to 


| | 
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the stream. Having nothing to do, and 
Marables as well as eae appearing to 
avoid me, I brought the Domine’s Latin 
Testament, and amused myself with read- 
ing it. About a quarter of an hour before 
dusk, Fleming made his appearance to go 
on shore. He was genteelly, | may say 
fashionably, drest in a suit of black, with a 
white neckcloth. At first I did not recog- 
nise him, so surprised was I at his altera- 
tion; and my thoughts, as soon as my sus- 
pense was over, naturally turned upon the 
singularity of a man who worked in a barge 
under another, now assuming the dress and 
appearance of a gentleman. Marables haul- 
ed up the little skiff which lay astern, Flem- 
ing jumped in and shoved off. 1 watched 
him till 1 perceived him to land at the stairs, 


land then turned round to Marables. 


can’t understand all this,” observed I. 

“I don’t suppose you can,” replied Mara- 
bles; “but still I could explain it, if you will 
promise me faithfully not to say a word 
about it.” 

‘| will make that promise if you satisfy 
me that all is right,” answered I. 

“As to all being right, Jacob, that’s as 
may be; but if | prove to you that there is 
no Bond done to our master, I su )pose you 
will keep the secret. However, | must not 
allow you to think worse of it than it really 
is; no, Pll trust to your good-nature. You 
wouldn’t harm me, Jacob?” Marables then 
told me that Fleming had once been well to 
do in the world, and during the long illness, 
and subsequent deathot Marables’ wile, had 
lent him money; that Fleming had been very 
imprudent, and had run up a great many 
debts, and that the bailifls were after him. 
On this emergency he had applied to Mara- 
bles to help him, and that, in consequence, 
he had received him on board of the barge, 
where they would never think of looking 
for him; that Fleming had friends, and con- 
trived to go on shore at night to see them, 
and get what aesistance he could from them 
in money: in the mean time, his relations 
were trying what they could do to arrange 
with his creditors. ‘‘Now,” said Marables, 
after his narration, ‘how could I help as- 
sisting one who has been so kind to me? 
And what harm does it do to Mr. Drum- 
mond? If Fleming cai-’t do his work, or 
wont, when we unload, he pays another 
man himself, so Mr. Drummond is not hurt 
by it.” 

“That may be all true,” replied I; ‘‘but I 
cannot imagine why | am not to enter the 
cabin, and why he orders about here as 
master.” 

“Why 


pont see, Jacob, | owe him money, 
jand ows me so much per week for the 
ht that it was necessary to blind me, cabin, by which means I shall pay it off. Do 


ether it was true that they were only you understand now?” 
“Yes, I understand what you have said,” 


replied I. 
“Well then, Jacob, I hope you'll say no- 


thing about it. It would only harm me, and 
do no good.” 

“That depends upon Fleming’s behaviour 
towards me,” replied I. “‘I will not be bul- 
ied and made uncomfortable by him, de- 


pend upon it; he has no business on board. 
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of the barge, that’s clear, and Iam bound 
*prentice to her. 
and as | suppose I leming won’t be long on 
board, I shall say nothing, unless he treats 
me ill.” 

Marables then left me, and | reflected up- 
on what he had said. 


probable, but still | was not satisfied. I re- 


It appeared all very| 
jabout twelve o’clock. | looked up the hatch- 


nothing about these things. Make the boat 


I don’t wish to hart you,fast, there’s a good lad.” 


When we were one night dischar ing our 
cargo, which was for government, I heard 
voices alongside. From habit, the least 
noise now awoke me; a boat striking the 
side was certain so to do. It was then 


solved to watch narrowly, and if any thing| way, perceived two men come on board and 


occurred which excited more suspicions, to} 
inform Mr. Drummond upon our return. 
Shortly afterwards Marables came 
again, and told me I might go to bed, and 
he would keep the deck till Fleming’s re- 
turn. I assented, and went down to the 
cuddy, but I did not much like this permis- 
sion. It appeared to me as if he wanted to 
get rid of me, and I laid awake, turning 
over in my mind all that I had heard and 
seen. About two o'clock in the morning }| 
heard the sound of oars, and the skiff strike 
the side of the barge. I did not go up, but I 
put my head up the scuttle to see what was 


outlescorted to the side by Fleming, left the 


enter the cabin with packages. They re- 
jmained there about ten minutes, and then, 


barge. When the barge was cleared, we 
hauled off to return. and in three days were 
again alongside of Mr. Drummond’s wharf. 
The kindness both of Marables and of Flem- 
ing had been very great. They lived in a 
style very superior to what they could be 
expected to do, and I fared well in conse- 
quence. 

On our arrival at the wharf Marables 
came up to me, and said, “Now, Jacob, as! 
have honestly told you the secret, I hope 





going on. It was broad moonlight, and al- 
most as clear as day. Fleming threw up} 
the painter of the skitf to Marables, and as 
he held it, lifted out of the boat a blue bag, | 
apparently well filled. The contents jingled | 
as it was landed on the deck. He then put! 
out a yellow silk handkerchief full of some- 
thing else, and having gained the deck, Ma- 
rables walked aft with the painter in his 
hand until the skiff had dropped astern, 
where he made it fast, and returned to 


Fleming, who stood close to the blue bag. 
I he: urd Fleming ask Marables, in a low 


voice, if | were inbed, and an answer given 
in the affirmative. I dropped my head im- 
mediately that I might not be discovered, 
and turned into my bed-place. I was rest- 
less for a long w hiles thought upon thought, 
surmise upon surmise, conjecture upon con- 
ecture, and doubt upon doubt, occupied my 
yrain, until at last | went fast asleep—so 
fast, that I did not wake until summoned 
by Fleming. I rose, and when I came on 
deck, found that the anchor had been weigh- 
ed more than two hours, and that we were 
past all the bridges: ““Why Jacob, my man, 
you’ve had a famous nap,” said Fleming, 
with apparent good humour; “now go alt, 
and get your bre vakfast, it has been waiting 
for you this half hour.” By the manner of 
Fleming, | tookit for granted that Marables 
dad acquainted him with our conversation, 
and indeed, from that time, during our 
whole trip, Fleming treated me with kind- 
ness and familiarity. The veto had not, 
however, been taken off the cabin, which | 
never attempted to enter. 

On our arrival off the Medway, I had just 
gene down to bed, and was undressing, 
when I heard Fleming come on deck and 
haul up the boat. I looked up the hatch- 
way; it was very dark, but I could perceive 
Marables hand him the bag and handker- 
chief, with which he pulled on shore. He 
did not return until the next morning at day- 
light, when I met him as he came up the 
side. ‘Well, Jacob,” said he, “you've 
caught me. I’ve been on shore to see my 
sweetheart; but you boys ought to know 


you won't ruin me by saying a word to Mr 
‘Drummond.” 1 had before made up my 
mind to say nothing to my master until my 
‘suspicions were confirmed, and | therefore 
gave my promise; buat I had also resolved 
to impart my suspicions, as well as what I 
had seen, to the old Domine. On the third 
day after our arrival I walked out to the 
school, and acquainted him with all that had 
passed, and asked him for his advice. 

“Jacob,” said he, “thou hast done well, 
but thou mightst have done better; hadst 
thou not given thy promise, which is sa- 
cred, | would have taken thee to Mr. Drum- 
mond, that thou mightst impart the whole 
instanter. I like it not. Evil deeds are 
done in darkness. Noctem peccatis et 
fraudibus objice nubem. Still, as_ thou 
lsayest, nought is yet proved, Watch, 
theretore, Jacob—watch carefully over thy 
master’s interests, and the interests of so- 
ciety at large. It is thy duty, I may say, 
Vigilare noctes que diesque. it may be as 
Marables hath said—and all may be ac- 
counted for; still, | say, be careful, and be 
honest.” 


I followed the suggestions of the Domine; 


we were soon laden with another cargo ol 
bricks, to be delivered at the same place, 
and proceeded on our voyage. Mara 

and Fleming, finding that I had not said a 
word to Mr. Drummond, treated me with 
every kindness. Fleming once offered me 
money, which I refused, saying that I had 
no vse for it. I was on the best terme with 
them, at the same time that I tock notice of 
all that passed, without offering a remark to 
excite their suspicions. But not to be too 
prolix, it will suttice to say, that we made 
many trips during several months, and that 
during that time | made the following ob- 
servations: that Fleming went on shore at 
night at certain places, taking with him 
bags and bundles—that he generally re- 
turned with others, which were taken into 
the cabin; that sometimes people came off 
at night, and remained some time in the 
cabin with him, and that all this took place 
when it was supposed that I was asleep. 
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The cabin was invariably locked when the 
barge was lying at the wharfs, if Fleming 
was on shore, and at no time was I permit- 
ted to enter it. Marables was a complete 
cipher in Fleming’s hands, who ordered 
every thing as he pleased; and in the con- 
versations which took place before me, with 
much less restraint than at first, there ap- 
peared to be no idea of Fleming’s leaving 
us. AsI felt convinced that there was no 
chance of discovery without further ettorts 
on my part, and my suspicions increasing 
daily, | resolved upon running some hazard. 
My chief wish was to get into the cabin and 
examine its contents, but this was not easy, 
and would, in all probability, be a danger- 
ous attempt. One night I came on deck in 
my shirt. We were at anchor off Rother- 
hithe; it was a dark night, with a drizzling 
rain. Iwas hastening below, when I per- 
ceived a light still burning in the cabin, and 
heard the voices of Marables and Fleming. 
I thought this a good opportunity, and 
having no shoes, walked safely on the wet 
deck to the cabin door, which opened for- 
ward, and peeped through the crevices. 
Marables and Fleming were sitting oppo- 
site each other, at the little table. There 
were some papers before them, and they 
were dividing some money. Marables ex- 
postulated at his share not being sufficient, 
and Fleming laughed and told him he had 
earned no more. Fearful of being disco- 
vered, I made a silent retreat, and gained 
my bed. It was well that 1 had made the 
resolution, for just as | was putting my 
head below the hatch, and drawing it over 


the scuttle, the door was thrown open, and 
Fleming came out. I pondered over this cir- 
cumstance, and the remark of Fleming, 
that Marables had not earned any more, 
and I felt convinced that the story told me 
by Marables relative to Fleming was alj 


false. This conviction stimulated me more 
than ever to discover the secret, and many 
and many a night did I watch, with a hope 
of being able to examine the cabin, but it 
was to no purpose, either Fleming or Ma- 
rables were always on board. I continued 
to report to the Domine all I had discover- 
ed, and he agreed at last, that it was better 
that I should not say any thing to Mr. 
Drummond until there was the fullest proof’ 
of the nature of their proceedings. 

The cabin was now the sole object of my 
thoughts, and many were the schemes re- 
volved in my mind to obtain an entrance. 
Fatima never coveted admission to the 
dreadful chamber of Bluebeard, as I did to 
ascertain the secrets of this hidden recep- 
tacle. One night Fleming had quitted the 
barge, and I ascended from my Serasibaen. 
Marables was on deck, sitting upon the 
water-cask, with his elbow resting on the 
gunnel, his hand supporting his head, as if 
in deep thought. The cabin doors were 
closed, but the light still remained in it. I 
watched for some time, and perceiving that 
Marables did not move, walked gently up to 
him. He was fast asleep; | waited for some 
little time alongside of him. At last he 
snored., It was an opportunity not to be 
lost. I crept to the cabin-door; it was not 
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locked. Although I did not fear the wrath 
of Marables in case of discovery, as I did 
that of Fleming, it was still with a beating 
heart and a tremulous hand that I gently 
opened the door, pausing before I entered, 
to ascertain if Marables were disturbed. He 
moved not. and I entered, closing the door 
alter me. [caught up the light, and held it 
in my hand, as I-hung over the table. On 
each side were the two bed places of Ma- 
rables and Fleming, which I had before then 
had many a partial glimpse of. In front of 
the bed places were two lockers, to sit down 
upon. i tried them—they were not fast— 
they contained their clothes. At the after 
part of the cabin were three cupboards; 
opened the centre one, it contained crock- 
ery, glass, and knives and forks. I tried the 
one on the statboard-side; it was locked, 
but the key was in it. I turned it gently, but 
being a good lock, it snapped loud. I paused 
in fear—but Marables still slept. The cup- 
board had three shelves, and every shelf 
was loaded with silver spoons, forks, and 
every variety of plate, mixed with watches, 
bracelets, and ornaments of every descrip- 
tion. There was, I perceived, a label on 
each, with a peculiar mark. Wishing to 
have an accurate survey, and encouraged 
by my discovery, I turned to the cupboard 
opposite, on the larboard side, and I opened 
it. It contained silk handkerchiefs, in every 
variety, lace veils, and various other ar- 
ticles of value; on the lower shelf were laid 
three pairs of pistols. I was now satisfied, 
and closing the last cupboard, which had 
not beenlocked, was about to retreat, when 
I recollected that I had not re-locked the 
first cupboard, and that they might not, by 
finding it open, suspect my visit, I turned 
the key. It made a louder snap than be- 
fore, | heard Marables start from his slum- 
ber on deck; in a moment I blew out the 
lamp, and remained quiet. Marables got 
up, took a turn or two, looked at the cabin 
doors, which were shut, and opened them a 
little. Perceiving that the lamp had, as he 
thought, gone out, he shut them again, apd 
to my consternation, turned the key. Théte 
I was, locked up, until the arrival of Flem- 
ing—then to be left to his mercy. I hardly 
knew how to act: at last I resolved upon 
calling to Marables, as I dreaded his anger 
less than Fleming’s. Then it occurred to 
me, that Marables might come in, feel for 
the lamp to relight it, and, that as he went 
on one side of the cabin, I might, in the 
dark, escape by the other. This all but for- 
lorn hope prevented me for some time from 
applying to him. At last I made up my mind 
that I would, and ran from the locker to call 
through the door, when I heard the sound 
of oars. I paused again—loitered—the boat 
was alongside, and I heard Fleming jump 
upon the deck. 

“Quick,” said he to Marables, as he came 
to the cabin-door, and tried to open it; 
‘“‘we’ve no time to lose—we must get up the 
sacks, and sink every thing. Two of them 
have ’peached, and the fence will be disco- 
covered.” 


He took the key from Marables, and 





opened the door; I had replaced the lamp 
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upon the table. 


felt for the lamp. Marables followed him, 


and sat down on the starboard-locker—es- 


cape was impossible. With a throbbing 
heart I sat in silence, watching my fate. In| 
the meantime Fleming bad taken out of his 
pocket his phosporus mach bex. I heard! 
the tin top pulled open—even the slight 
rustling of the one match selected, was per- 
ceived. Another second it was withdrawn| 
from the bottle, and a wild flame of light il- 
laumined the deck-cabin and discovered me 
to their view. Staggered at my appear- 
ance, the match tell irom Fleming’s hand, 
and all was dark as belore; but there was 
no more to be gained by darkness—I had 
bee *n discovered. 

“Jacob!” cried Marabless 

“Will not live to tell the tale, 
Fleming, with a firm voice, as he put an- 
other match into the bottle, and then re- 
lighted the lamp. ‘‘Come,” said Fleming, 
fiercely; ‘‘out of the cabin immediately.” 

| prepared to obey him. Fleming went 
out, and I wag following him round his side 
of the table, when Marables interposed. 

“Stop: Fleming, what is it that you mean 
to do?” 

‘Silence him!” retorted Fleming. 

“But not murder him, surely?” ¢ ried Ma- 
rables, trembling {rom head to foot. ‘‘You 
will not; dare not do that.” 

**W hat is it that I dare not do, Marables? 
but it is useless to talk; it is now his life or 
mine, One muet be sacrificed, and | will 
hot die yet to please him.” 

“You shall not—by God, Fleming, you 
shall not,” cried Marables, seizing hold of 
my other arm, and holding me tight. 

I added my resistance to that of Mara- 
bles; when Fleming perceiving that we 
should be masters, took a pistol from his 
pocket, and struck Marables a blow on the 
head, which rendered him 


Fleming entered, took a 
seat on the locker on the larboard- side, and 


| ‘The name he goes by,’ 
” added) 


senseless, | 


oar, till he could lay hold of me, and then 
they hauled me into the boat. I was ex- 
hausted with cold and my energetic strug- 
gles in the water,and it was not until they 
had wrapped me up in a great coat, and 
poured some spirits down my throat, that 
iL could speak. They inquired to which of 
ithe craft | belonge ad. 

‘The Polly barge. 

“The very one we are searching for. 
Where about is she, my lad?’ 

I directed them; the boat was a large 
'wherry, pulling six oars, belonging to the 
River Police. ‘The officer in the stern 
sheets, who steered her, then said, ‘How 
came you ove rboard?’ 

“Il was thrown overboard,” 
‘a man called Fleming.” 


replied I,‘ 


” cried the officer. 
“Give way, my lads. There’s murder r, it 
appears, as well as other charges.” 
In a quarter of an hour we were along- 
side; the officer and four men sprang out of 
|\the boat, leaving the other two, with direc- 
tions for me to remain in the boat. Cold and 
miserable as | was, | was too much inter- 
ested in the scene not to rise up from the 
stern sheets, and pay attention to what 
passed. When the officer and his men 
gained the deck, they were met by Fleming 
in the advance, and Marables about a yard 
or tw o behind. 
Vhat’s all this?” cried Fleming, boldly. 
“Are yourive r pirates come to plunder us? 
‘Not exactly,” replied the officer; ‘but 
we are just come to overhaul you. Deliver 
up the key of your cabin,” continued he, at- 
ter try ing the door. and finding it locked. 
“With all my heart, if you prove your- 
selves authorized to search,” replied Flem- 
ing, “but you'll find no smuggled spirits 
here, Lean tell you. Marables, hand them 
the key; I see that they belong to the river 
gcuard.” 
Marables, who had never spoken, handed 


Throwing away the pistol, he dragged me the key to the officer, who, opening a dark 
out of the cabin. I an strong, but he was lanthorn, went down into the cabin and pro- 
very powe rfuls my resistance availed me|ceeded in his search. leaving two of the men 
nothing: by degrees he forced me to the|to take charge of Fleming and Marables. 
side of the barge, and lifting me up in his} But his search was in vain; he could find 
arms, dashed me into the dark and rapidly | nothing, and he came out on the deck. 
flowing water It was fortunate for me| “Well,” said Fleming, sarcastically, 
that the threat of Fleming, upon our first|‘ ‘have you made a seizure?” 

meeting, had induced me to practise swim-| ‘‘Wait a little,” said the officer; “Show 
ming, and still more fortunate that I was}many men have you in this barge?” 

not encumbered with any othe nage than You see them,” replied Fleming. 

my shirt, in which I had comeon deck. As} ‘Yes; but you have a boy; where i is he?” 
it was, | was carried away by the tide for| “Wehave no boy,” re plied Fleming; “two 
some time before | could rise, and at such men are quite enough for this craft. 

a distance that Fleming, who probably} ‘‘Still 1 ask you, what has become of the 
watched, did not perceive that I came up|boy? for a boy was on your decks this after- 
again. Still I had but little hopes of saving noon. 
myself in a dark night, and at nearly a} “If there was one, I presume he has gone 
quarter ofa mile from a ‘aore. I struggled on shore again. 

to keep myself afloat, when I heard the} ‘‘Answer me another question; which of 
sound of oars; a second or two more and I| you threw him overboard?’ 

saw them over my head. I grasped atand| At this query of the officer, Fleming 
seized the last, as they passed me, crying} started, while Marables cried out, “It was 
Help.” not me; | would have saved him. O that 

* What the devil? Oars, my men, here’s}the boy were here to prove it!” 
somebody overboard,” cried the man, whose} “‘I am here, Marables,” said I, coming on 
oar | had seized. the deck, ‘‘and | am witness that you tried 
They stopped pulling: he dragged in his'to save me, until you were struck senseless 
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by that ruffian Fleming, who threw mejup to Marables and shaking his hand, be- 
overboard, that I might not give evidence|fore he was ledaway. He lifted up his two 
as to the silver and gold which I found injarms, for he was still handcutled, and wiped 
the cabin; and which I overheard him telljhis eyes, saying, ‘‘Let it be a warning to 
you must be put into sacks and sunk, as two|you, Jacob—not that I think you need it; but 
of the men had ’peached.” still l once was honest as yourself—and look 
Fleming, when he saw me, turned round,|at me now.” And he cast his eyes down 
as if not to look at me. His face l could not! sorrowfully upon his fettered wrists. They 
see; but after remaining a few seconds in| quitted the room, Fleming giving me a loo 
that position, he held out his hands in si-|which was very significant of what my 
Jlence for the handcuffs, which the officer;jchance would be, i ever I fell into his 
had already taken out of his pocket. Ma-|clutches. 
rables, on the contrary, sprung forward as} ‘‘We must detain you, my lad,” observed 
soon as I had finished speaking, and caught|one of the magistrates, “without you can 
me in his arms. procure a sufficient bail for your appearance 
“My fine honest boy, I thank God—I/as witness on the trial.” 
thank God. All that he has said is true.) I replied, that [ knew of no one, except 
sir. You will find the goods sunk astern,|my master, Mr. Drummond, and my school- 
and the buoy-rope to them fastened to the| master, and had no means of letting them 
lower pintle of the rudder. Jacob, thank|know my situation. 
God, you are safe; | little thought to see| The magistrate then directed the officer 
you again. There, sir,” continued he to the|to go down by the first Brentford coach 
officer, holding out his hands, ‘‘] deserve it}acquaint Mr. Drummond with what hac 
all. I had not strength of mind enough to be| passed, and that the lighter would remain 
honest.” in charge of the river police, until he could 
The handcuffs were put on Marables as}send hands on board of her; and | was al- 
well as on Fleming, and the officer allowing|lowed to sit down on a bench behind the 
me time to go down and put on my clothes,|/bar. It was not until past noon that Mr. 
hauled up the sacks containing the valu-| Drummond, accompamed by the Domine, 
ables, and leaving two hands in charge of|made his appearance. ‘To save time, the 
the barge, rowed ashore with us all in the|magistrates gave them my deposition to 
boat. It was then about three o’clock in the|read; they put in bail, and | was permitted 
morning, and | was very glad when we ar-/to leave the court. We went down by the 
rived at the receiving house, and I was per-|coach, but as they went inside and | was 
mitted to warm mysel!f before the fire. As/out, 1 had not many questions asked until 
soon as | was comfortable I laid down on.ajmy arrival at Mr. Drummond’s house, 
bench and fell fast asleep. lwhen I gave a detailed account of all that 
I did not awake the next morning till|/had happened. 
roused by the police, who brought us up to} ‘‘Proh! Deus!” exclaimed the Domine, 
the magistrates. The crowd who followed! when I had finished my story. ‘‘What an 
appeared to make no distinction between|escape! How narrowly, as Propertius hath 
the prisoners and the witness, and remarks|it, femininely, ‘Eripitur nobis jam pridem 
not very complimentary, and to me very|carus puer.’ Well was it, that thou hadst 
annoying, were liberally made. “‘He’s allearnt to swim—thou must have struggled 
young hand for such work,” cried one.—}lustily. Pugnat in adversas ire natator 
“There’s gallows marked in his face,” ob-|aquas,’ yea, lustily, for thy life, child. Now, 
served another, to whom, when I turned!God be praised!” 
round to look at him, I certainly couldhave| But Mr. Drummond was anxious that 
returned the compliment. The station was|the lighter should be brought back to the 
not far from the magistrate’s office, and we| wharf; he, therefore, gave me my dinner, 
soon arrived. The principal officer went|for I had eaten nothing that day, and then 
into the inner room, and communicated/despatched me in a boat with two men, to 
with the magistrates before they came out|bring her up the river. The next morning 
and took their seats on the bench. we arrived; and Mr. Drummond, not hav- 
“Where is Jacob Faithful? My lad, do|ing yet selected any other person to take 
you know the nature of an oath?” her in charge, | was again some days on 
I answered in the affirmative; the oath|shore, dividing my time between the Do- 
was administered, and my evidence taken|mine and Mr. Drummond’s, where I was 
down. It was then read over to the pri-|always kindly treated, not only by him, but 
soners, who were asked if they had any|/also by his wife and little daughter Sarah. 
thing to say in their defence. Fleming,| A master for the lighter was soon found, 
who had sent for his lawyer, was advised/and as I passed a considerable time under 
to make no answer. Marables quietly re-| his orders, | must describe him particularly. 
plied, that all the boy had said was quite|/He had served the best part of his life on 
true. board a man-of-war, had been in many 
“Recollect,” said the magistrate, “we| general and single actions, and at the battle 
cannot accept you as king’s evidence; that|of Trafalgar had wound up his servitude 
of the boy is considered sufficient.” with the loss of both his legs, and an out- 
“| did not intend that you should,” replied| pension from Greenwich Hospital, which 
Marables; “I only want to ease my con-|he preferred to being received upon the es- 
science, not to try for my pardon.” tablishment, as he had a wife and children; 
They were then committed for trial and|since that time he had worked on the river. 
Jed away to prison. | could not help going! He was very active, broad shouldered, and 
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had probably, before he lost his legs, been}my boy, we must pipe to breakfast. 

a man of at least five feet eleven or six feet there’s a rope towing overboard. 

high, but as he found that he could keep his) Tom, hand me my tea, and [ll steer with 
balance better upon short stumps than long/one hand, drink with the other, and as for 
ones, he had reduced his wooden legs to\the legs, the less we say about them the 
about eight inches in length, which, with) better. 

his square body, gave him the appearance} 

of a huge dwart. He bore, and | will say, “‘No glory I covet, no riches I want, 

most deservedly, an excellent character.) Ambition is nothing to me, 

His temper was always cheertul, and he) But one thing I beg of kind heaven to grant—” 
was a little inclined to drink; but the prin-| 

cipal feature in him was his lightness of} Here Tom’s treble chimed in, handing 
heart; he was always singing. His voice him the pot. 

was very fine and powerful; when in the} 

service, he used to be summoned to sing to} For breakfast a good pot of tea. 

the captain and officers, and was the de-| 

light of the forecastie. His memory was’ “Silence, you sea-cook! how dare you 
retentive, and his stock of songs incredible; shove in your penny whistle? How’s tide, 
at the same time, he seldom or ever sung Tom? 

more than one or two stanzas of a song in “Thre »e-quartersebb.” 

the way of quotation, or if apt to what was! “‘No it a’n’t, you thief; how is it, Jacob?” 
going on, often altering the words to suit) ‘About half, I think.” 

the oceasion. He was ace ompanied by his! “And you're right.” 

son Tom, a lad of my own age, as merry) ‘‘What water have we down here on the 
as his father, and who had a good treble side?” 

voice and a great deal of humour: he would) “You must give the point a wide berth,” 

often take the song up from his father, with) re plie ~d 1, ‘the shoal runs out.’ 

words of his own putting in, with ready wit) “‘Thanky, boy, so | thought, but wasn’t 
and good tune. We three compose 1d the'sure:” and ‘then old Tom burst out in a 
crew of the lighter; and as there had alrea-| beautiful air. 

dy been considerable loss from demurrage, | 


were embarked as soon as they arrived.—| “Trust not too much your own opinion, 


The name of the father was Tom Beazely,} When your vessel’s under weigh, 
but he was always known on the river as; Let good advice still bear dominion, 
“old Tom,” or. as some more learned wag! That’s a compass will not stray. 


had christened him, “the Merman on two. 
sticks.” As soon as we had put our traps; “Old Tom, is that you?” hallooed a man 
on board, as old Tom called them, he re-|from another barge. 
ceived his orders, and we cast off from the! “Y es; what’s left of me, my hearty.” 
wharf. The wind wastavourable. Young} ‘You'll not fetch the bridges this tide— 
Tom was as active as a monkey, and full) there’s astrong breeze right up the reaches 
of tricks. His father took the helm, while below.” 
we two, assisted by a dog of the small; ‘Never mind, we'll do all we can. 
Newfoundland breed, which Tom had} 
taught to take a rope in his teeth, and be! “If unassailed by squall or shower, 
of no small service to two boys in bowsing! Wafted by the gentle gales, 
on a tackle, made sail upon the lighter,| Let’s not lose the favouring hour, 
and away we went, while old Tom’s strain! While success attends our sails.” 
might be heard from either shore. 
“Bravo, old Tom! why don’t the boys 
“Loose, loose, every sail to the breeze, iget the lines out, for all the fishes are lis- 
The course of the vessel improve, ‘tening to you,” cried the man, as the barges 
I’ve done with the toil of the seas, iw ere parted by the wind and tide. 
Ye sailors I’m bound to my love.” } “I did once belong to a small craft, called 
‘the Arion,” observed old Tom, “and they 
“Tom, you beggar, is the bundle ready say as how the story was. that that chap 
for your mother? We must drop the skiff, could make the fish follow him just when 
Jacob, at Battersea reach, and send the he pleased. I know that when we were in 
clothes on shore for the old woman tothe North Sea, the shoals of seals wo 
wash, or there’ll be no clean shirts for Sun- follow the ship if you whistled; but those 
day. Shove in your shirts, Jacob, the old brutes have ears—now fish hav’n’t got 
woman won’t mind that. She used to wash) none. 
for the mess. Clap on, both of you, and} 
get another pull at those haulyards. ‘oe “Oh well do I remember that cold dreary land, 
That'll do, my bantams. Where the northern light 
In the winter's night, 
“Hoist, hoist every sail to the breeze, | Shone bright in its snowy strand.” 
Come, shipmates, and join in the song, 
Let’s drink while the barge cuts the seas, “Jacob, have you finished your breakfast? 
To the gale that may drive her along.” |Here, take the helm, while | and Tom put 
the craft into a little apple-pie order.” 
“Tom, where’s my pot of tea? Come,| Old Tom then stumped forward, followed 
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“Cause, Tom, he’s too strong for you, 


appeared to consider himself as one of thejand floors you sometimes.’ 


most useful personages on board. After 


‘Well, but I forgives him; it’s all done in 


coiling down the ropes and sweeping the|good humour.” 


decks, they went into the cabin to make 
their little arrangements. 


tongue to no purpose. 


“Tom, you’re a wag; but you wag your 


Liquor ar’n’t good 


“A good lock that, Tom,” cried the fa-}for a boy like you, and it grows upon you.” 


ther, turning the key of the cupboard. (I 


“Well, don’t | grow too? we grow to- 


recollected it, and that its snapping so loud| gether.” 


was the occasion of my being tossed over- 
board.) Old Tom continued: ‘I say, Tom, 
you wont be able to open that cupboard, so 
lll put the sugar and the grog into it, you 
scamp. It goes too fast, when you’re pur- 
ser’s steward. 


For grog is our larboard and starboard, 
Our main-mast, our mizen, our log, 
On shore, or at sea, or when harbour’d, 

The mariner’s compass is grog.” 


“But it ar’n’t a compass to steer steady 
by, father,” replied Tom. 

“Then don’t you have nothing to do with 
it, Tom.” 

“T only takes a little, father, because you 
mayn’t take too much.” 

“Thanky for nothing; when do I ever! 
take too much, you scamp?” 

“Not too much for a man standing on his} 
own pins, but too much for a man on two 
broomsticks.” 

“Stop your jaw, Mr. Tom, or I'll unscrew 
one of the broomsticks, and lay it over your 
shoulders.” 

“Before it’s out of the socket, I'll give you 
leg-bail. What will you do then, father?” | 

“Catch you when | can, Tom, as the! 
spider takes the fly.” 

‘**What’s the good o’ that when you can’t 
bear malice for ten minutes?” 

‘Very true, Tom, then thank your stars 
that you have two good legs, and that your 
poor father has none.” 

“IT very often do thank my stars, and 
that’s the truth of it; but what’s the use of 
being angry about adrop of rum, or a hand- 
ful of sugar?” 

“Because you takes more than your al- 
lowance.” . 

“Well, do you take less, then all will be 
right.” 

“And why should I take less, pray?” 

“Because you're only half a man; you 
haven’t any legs to provide for, as I have.” 

“Now I tell you, Tom, that’s the very 
reason why I should have more, to comfort 
my old body for the loss of them.” 

“When you lost your legs you lost your 
ballast, father, and, therefore, you mus’n’t 
carry too much sail, or you'll topple over- 
board some dark night. If 1 drink the grog 
it’s all for your good, you see.” 

“You’re a dutiful son in that way, at all 
events; and a sweet child, as far as sugar 
goes; but Jacob is to sleep in the cabin with 
me, and you'll shake your blanket forward.” 

‘Now that I consider quite unnatural; 
wa part father and son?” , 

“It’s not that exactly, it’s only parting 
son and the grog bottle.” 

“That’s just as cruel; why part two such 
good friends?” 








“You'll grow faster without it.” 

“lve no wish to be a tall man cut short, 
like you.” 

“If L hadn’t been a tall man, my breath 
would have been cut short for ever; the ball 
which took my legs, would have cut you 
right in half.” 

“And the ball that would take your head 
off, would whistle over mine; so there we 
are again.” 

“And there’s the grog, fast,” replied old 
Tom, turning the key, and putting it in his 
pocket. ‘‘That’s a stopper over all; so now 
we'll go on deck.” 

I have narrated this conversation, as-it 
will give the reader a better idea of Tom, 
and his way of treating his father. Tom 
was fond of his father, and although mis- 
chievous, and too fond of drinking, when 
he could obtain liquor, was not disobedient 
or vicious. We had nearly reached Bat- 
tersea-fields, when they returned on deck. 

‘Do you know, Jacob, how the parish of 
Battersea came into possession of those 
fields?” 

“No, [do not.” 

“Well, then, I'll tell you; it was because 
the Battersea people were more humane 
and charitable than their neighbours. 
There was atime when those fields were 
of no value, now they’re worth a mint of 
money, they say. The body of @ poor de- 
vil, who was drowned in the river, was 
washed on shore on those banks, and none 
of the parishes would be at the expense of 
burying it. The Battersea people, though 
they had least right to be called upon, 
would not allow the poor fellow’s corpse to 
be lying on the mud, and they went to the 
expense. Now whien the fields became of 
value, the other parishes were ready 
enough to claim them, but the case was 
tried, and it was proved that Battersea 
had buried the body, the fields were decided 
to belong to that parish. So they were 
well paid for their humanity, and they de- 
served it. Mr. Drummond says you know 
the river well, Jacob.” 

“T was born on it.” 

“Yes, so I heard, and all about your fa- 
ther and mother’s death. I was telling 
Tom of it, because he’s too fond of bowsing 
up his jib.” 

‘Well, father, there’s no occasion to re- 
mind Jacob; the tear is in his eye already,” 
replied Tom, with consideration. 

“I wish you never had any other drop in 
your eye,—but never mind, Jacob,1 didn’t 
think of what | was saying. Look ye, d’ye 
see that little house with the two chimneys 
—that’s mine, and there’s my old woman— 
I wonder what she’s about just now.” Old 
Tom paused for a while, with his eyes fix- 
ed on the object, and then burst out— 
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‘I've crossed the wide waters, I’ve trod the 
lone strand, 

I've triumphed in battle, I've lighted the brand; 

I've bore the loud thunder of death o'er the 
foam, 

Fame, riches, ne’er found them,—yet still found 
a home.” 


“Tom, boy. hau! up the skiff and paddle 
on shore with the bundle; ask the old wo- 
man how she is, and tell her ’m hearty.” 
Tom was in the boat, in a moment, and 
pulling lustily for the shore. ‘‘That makes 
me recollect when I returned to my mother, 
ater the first three vears of my sea ser- 
vice. I borrowed the skiff from the skip- 
per—I was in a Greenland-man, my first 
ship—and pulled ashore to my mother’s cot- 
tage under the cliff. [thought the old soul 
would have died with joy.” Here old Tom 
was silent, brushed a tear from his eye, and 
as usual commenced a strain, sotto voce. 


“Why what's that to you, if my eyes I’m a 
wiping, 
A tear is a pleasure, d’ye see, in its way.” 
“How miserable,” contifued he, after an- 
other pause, ‘“‘the poor thing was when | 
would go to sea—how she begged and pray- 
ed—boys have no feeling, that’s sartain. 


“O bairn, dinna leave me, to gang far away, 
O bairn, dinna leave me, ye’re all that I hae, 
Think on a mither, the wind and the wave, 
A mither set on ye, her feet on the grave.” 





“However, she got used to it at last, as! 
the woman said, when she skinned the eels. 
Tom’s a good boy. Jacob, but not steady, 
as they say you are. His mother spoils 
him, and I can’t bear to be cross to him 
neither; for his heart’s in the right place 
after all. There’s the old woman shaking! 
her dishclout at us as a signal. I wish 1) 
had gone on shore myself, but I can’t step 
into those paper-built little boats, without! 
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up; but Tom was too knowing—he surged 
the boat a-head, and was on deck and for- 
ward, before his father could stump up to 
him. The main hatch was open, and Tom 
nut that obstacle between his father and 
imself, before he commenced a parley. 

‘‘What’s the matter, father?” said Tom, 
smiling, and looking at me. 

“Matter, you scamp! How dare you 
touch the bottle?” 

“The bottle—the bottle’s there, as good 
as ever.” 

“The grog is what | mean—how dare 
you drink it?” 

“I was half way between my mother and 
you, and so I drank success and long life to 
you both. Arn’t that being a very dutiful 
son?” 

“IT wish I had my legs back again, you 
rascal.” 

“You wish you had the grog back again, 
you mean, father. You have to choose be- 
tween—tor if you had the grog, you’d never 
keep your legs.” 

“For the matter of drinking the grog, 
you scamp, you seem determined to stand 
in my shoes.” 

“Well, shoes are of no use to you now, 
lather—why shouldn’t 1? Why don’t you 
trust me? If you hadn’t locked the cup- 
hoard, | wouldn’t have helped myself.” 
And Tom, whose boot-lace was loose, 
stooped down to make it fast. 

Old Tom, who was still wrath, thought 
this a good opportunity, as his son’s head 
was turned the other way, to step over the 
bricks, with which, as I before said, the 
lighter had been laden level with the main 
hatechway and take his son by surprise. 
Tom, who had no idea of this mancuvre, 
would certainly have been captured, but, 


fortunately for him, one of the upper bricks 


turned over, and left his father’s wooden 
leg down between two of the piles, where 
it was jammed fast. Old Tom attempted 
to extricate himself, but could not. “‘Tom, 


Tom, come here,” cried he, and pull me 


my timber toes going through the bottom.” out.” 


Tom then shoved off the skiff’ When 
half way between the lighter and the shore, 
While his mother stood watching us, he 
laid on his oars. “Tom, Tom!” cried his 
mother, shaking her fist at him, as he stoop- 
ed down his head, “If you do, Tom!” 


“Tom, Tom!” cried his father, shaking, 
hi# fist also, ‘if you dare, Tom!” 


But Tom was not within reach of either 
arty; and he dragged a bottle out of the 
Packet which his mother had intrusted to 
him, and putting it to his mouth, took a 
long swig. 

“That’s enough, Tom,” screamed his 
mother, from the shore. 

“That’s too much, you rascal!” cried his 
father, from the barge. 

Neither admonition was, however, mind- 
ed by Tom, who took what he considered 
his allowance; and then very coolly pulled 
alongside, and handed up the basket and 
bundle of clean clothes to his father. Tom 
then handed the boat’s painter to his 
ther, who, I perceived, intended to salute 





him with the end of it, as soon as he came 


“Not I,” replied Tom, coolly. 

“Jacob, Jacob, come here; Tom, run and 
take the helm.” 

“NotI,” replied Tom. 

‘Jacob, never mind the helm, she’ll drift 
all right for a minute,” cried old Tom; 
‘come. and help me.” 

But I had been so much amused with 
the scene, and having a sort of feeling for 
young Tom, that I declared it impossi 
to leave the helm without her going on the 
banks. I therefore remained, wishing to 
see in what way the two Toms would get 
out of their respective scrapes. 

“Confound these ——! Tom, you scoun- 
drel, am I to stick here all day?’ 

“No, father, I don’t suppose you will. I 
shall help you directly.” 

“Well, then, why don’t you do it?” 

“Because I must come to terms. You 
don’t think I'd help myself to a thrashing, 
do you?” 

“T won’t thrash you, Tom. 
timbers if I do.” 

*They’re in a fair way of being shivered 


Shiver my 








er and 
life to 
lutiful 


» you 


gain, 
sé be- 
never 


rrog, 
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““How’s that?” 


on me this morning, and now you’ve got 
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as it is,] think. Now, father, we’re both|made a dash at us with the hope of making 
even.” ae The men-of-war, seeing what 
the. ene 


“Why, you clapped a stopper over all|them off; 
boarding, which they did. Not wishing to 
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were about, sent boats to beat 
it was too late to prevent their 


ep through the bare of the jail at Copen- 


one yourself. a. pe 8 0 
“Well, then, take off mine, and I'll take|hagen, we left the ship in our boats on one 


off your’s.” 8 


ide, just as the Danes boarded on the 


“If I unlock your leg, you'll unlock thé/other, and pulled towards the men-of-war’s 






cupboard.” 
“Yes.” 


“And you promise me a stiff one alter 


dinner?” 


“Yes, yes, as stiff as I stand here.” 
“No, that will be too much, for it would 
set me fast. I only like it about half and 


half, as I took it just now. 


armed boats coming to our assistance. The 
men-of-wars’ boats pulled right for the ship 
to retake her, which they dil certainly, but 
not before the enemy had set fire to the ves- 
sel, and had then pulled off towards another. 
Seeing this, the men-of-wars’ boats again 
gave chase to the Danes, leaving us to ex- 
tinguish the flames, which were now burst- 


Tom, who was aware that his fauther/ing out fore and aft, and climbing like fiery 


would adhere to his agreement, immedi-/s 
ately went to his assistance, and throwing|s 


erpents up to the main catharpings. We 
oon found that it was impossible: we re- 


out some of the upper bricks released him|mained as Jong as the heat and smoke 


from his confinement. 


When old Tom} would permit us, and then we were obliged 


was once more on the decks, and on his|to be off; but I shall never forget the roar- 
legs, he observed, ‘‘It’s an ill wind that|ing and moaning of the poor animals who 
blows nobody good. The /oss of my legs|were then roasting alive. It was a crue 
has been the saving of you many a time,|thing of the Danes to fire a vessel full of 


Mr. Tom.” t 


hose poor creatures. Some had broken 


It was now time to anchor, as we were|loose, and were darting up and down the 
meeting the flood? Tom, who officiated as|decks goring the others, and tumbling down 
cook, served up the dinner, which was) the hatchways: others remained trembling, 
ready; and we were all very pleasant, Tom|or trying to snuff up a mouthful of fresh air 
treating his father with perfect confidence.|amongst the smoke; but the struggling and 
As we had not te weigh again for some|bellowing, as the fire caught the vessel fore 
hours, our repast was prolonged, and old|and aft, and was grilling two hundred poor 
Tom having fulfilled his promise to his son,|creatures at once, was at last shocking and 


of a stiff one, took one or two himself, and|1 


became very garrulous. all we could. 


“Come spin usa good yarn, father, we've || 
nothing to do, and Jacob will like to hear|i 
, ” 

ou. I 


“Well, then, I'll tell you something about 


night have been heard for a mile. We did 
I cut the throats ofa dozen, 
yut they kicked and struggled so much, fall- 
ng down upon, and treading you under their 
eet; and once one laid upon me, and! ex- 


“Well, then, so I will,” answered he,|pected to be burnt with them, for it was not 
‘“‘what shall it be about?” until | was helped that I could 


“Wireand water, of course,” replied Tom.|the poor animal. So we stay é 
we could, and then left them to their — 


t clear of 
as long as 


both, since you wish it; how I came into his|and the smell of burnt meat as we shove 

Majesty’s sarvice through fire, and how the }ofi, was as horrible as the cries and wailings 
officer who pressed me went out of it through|of the poor beasts themselves. The men- 
water. I was still ’prentice, and wanted|ol-war boats returned, having chased away 
about three months to sarve my time, when|the Danes, and very kindly offered us alla 
of course I should no longer be protected|ship, as we had lost our own, so that you 
from sarving the king, when the ship I was]see that by fire I was forced into his Majes- 
in, sailed up the Baluc with a cargo of bul-|ty’s sarvice. Now, the boat which took us 


locks. We 


had at least two hundred on/belonged to one of the frigates who had 


board, tied up on platforms on every deck,/charge of the convoy, and the lieutenant 
with their heads close to the sides, and all who commanded the boat was a swearing, 
their sterns looking in board. They were|tearing sort of chap, who lived as if hiplife 


fat enough when they came on board, but 


was to last for ever. After I was taken on 


soon dwindled away: the weather was very|board, the captain asked me if I would en- 


bad, and the poor creatures rolled against 


ter, and I thought that I might as well sarve 


each other, and slipped about in a way that|the king handsomely, sol volunteered. It’s 


it pitied you to see them. 
were stowed so thick, that they held one 
another up, which proved of service to them 
in the heavy gales which tossed the ship 
about like a pea in arattle. We had joined 


However, theyjalways the best thing to oo when you're 


taken, and can’t help yourself, for you are 
more trusted than a pressed man who is 
obstinate. I liked the service from the first 
—the captain was not a particular man; ac- 


a large convoy, and were entering the|cording to some people’s idea of the service, 


Sound, when as usual it fell calm, and out 
eame the Danish gun-boats to attack us. 
The men-of-war who had charge of the con- 
voy behaved nobly: but still they were be- 


she wasn’t in quite man-of-war fashion, but 
she was a happy ship, and the men would 
have followed and fought for the captain to 
the last drop of their blood. That’s the 


calmed, and many of us were a long way|sort of ship for me. I’ve seen cleaner decks, 

astern. Our ship was pretty well up. but 

she was too far in-shore; and the Danes 
Vor. XXIV.—No. 142. 





ut I never saw merrier hearts. The only 
one *. sa officers disliked by the men was 
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the lieutenant who pressed me; he had_ aj over the poor fellow, and with some difficul- 
foul mouth, and no discretion; and as for| ty we we ‘re both hauled up again. It proved 
swearing, it was really terrible to-hear the} to be the lieutenant, who had been washed 
words which ¢ame out of his mn wath. I don’t! under the counter, and clung to the steru 
mind an _ hri wppe d out in the heatof the|ladder, and had thus miraculously been 
moment, but he invented his oaths when helpreserved. It was along while before he 
was cool, and le t them out in his rage. We came and he never did any duty the 
were returning home alter having seen the| whole week we were out, till we got into 
convoy safe, when we met with a ‘gale of| Yarmouth Roads; indeed, he hardly ever 
wind in our teeth, one of the very worst spoke a wor rd to any one, but seemed 
ever fell in with. It had been blowing hard| to be always in serious th ought. When we 
from the S.W., and then shifted to the isin, a he gave his commission to the cap- 
N.W.; and made a cross sea which was/tain, and went on shore; went to sc hool 
tremendous. Now, the frigate was a very|aguin, they say, and bore up for a parson, 
old vessel, aud although they had oiten had} a) ad for all { know, he’ll preach somewhere 
her into dock and repaired her below, they lnext Sunday. So you waler drove 
had taken no notice of her upper works,|him out of the service, and fire forced me in. 
which were as rotten as a medier. | unnik| The re’s a yarn for you, Jacob.” 

it was about three bells inthe middle watch,| “‘I like it very much,” replied IL 

when the wind was howling through the! ‘And now, father, give us & W hole song, 
rigging. for we had no canvass on her ’cept and none of your little bits.” Old Tom broke 
a staysail and trysail, when the staysail/out with the “Death of Nelson,” in a style 
sheet went, and she broached-to afore they |that made the tune and words ring in my 
could prevent her. The lieutenant I spoke! ears {or the whole evening. 

of had the watch, and his voice was heard} The moon was up before the tide served, 
through the roaring of the wind, swearing and we weighed our anchor; old Tom steer- 
at the men to haul down the staysail. that we jing, while his son was preparing supper, 
mis eht bend onthe sheet,and set it rightagain; and Il remained forward, keeping a sharp 
when, she having, as I said, broached-to, a| look out, that we didnot rin foul of anything. 
wave—aye, a wave as high as the maintop|It was a beautiful night, and as we passe ad 


to, 


see, 


almost, took the frigate right on her broad- 

side, and the bulwarks of’ the quarter-deck| 
being, as 1 said, quite rotten, cut them oft 

clean level with the main chains, sweeping 
them, and guns, and men, all overboard to- 
gether. The mizen-mast went, but the 
main-mast held on, and I was under its lee 

at the time, and was saved by clinging onli ke! 
a nigger, while for a minute | was under 
the water, which carried almost all away 
with it to leeward. As soon as the water 
passed over me, | looked up, and around 
me—it was quite awful; the quarter-deck 
was cut off as with a knife—not a soul left 
there, that L could see; no man at the wheel 
—mizen-masts gone—skylights washed 
away—waves making aclear breach, and| 
no defence; boats washed away from the 

quarte rs—all silent on dec k, but plenty of 

noise below and on the main-deck, for the| 
ship was nearly full of water, and all below 

were hurrying up in their shirts, thinking} 
that we were going down. At last the c ap-| 
tajn crawled up, and clung by the stancheons, | 
followed by the first lieutenant and the offi- 
cera, and by degrees all was quiet, the ship 
was cleared, and the hands were turned up 
to muster under the half-deck. There were 
forty-seven men who did not answer to their 
names—they had been summoned toanswer 
for their lives. poor fellows! and there was 
also the swearing lieutenant not to be 
found. Well, atlast we got the hands ondeck, 
and put her betore the wind, scudding under 
bare poles. As we wentatlt, tothe taftrail, the 
bulwark of which still remained, with about 
six feet of the quarter-deck bulw ‘ark on each 
side, we observed something clinging to the 
stern ladder, dipping every now and then 
into the sea, as it rose under her counter, | 
and assisted the wind in driving her before} 
the gale. We soon made it out to be a man, 
and 1 went down, slipped a bowling knot 





through the several bridges, the city ap- 
peared as if it were illuminated, from the 
quantity of gas throwing a sort of halo of 
light over the tops of the buildings which 
occasionally marked out the main streets 
from the general dark mass—old TTom’s 
voice was “still occasionally heard, as the 
scene brought to his remembrance his va- 
riety of song. 
“For the murmur of thy lips, love, 
Come sweetly unto me, 
As the sound of oars that dip, love, 
At moonlight in the sea.” 


l never was more delighted than when I 
heard these snatches of ditlerent songs pour- 
ed forth in such melody from old Tom’s lips, 
the notes floating along the water during 
|the silence of the night. I turned aft to look 
at him; his face was directed upwards, look- 
ing on the moon, which glided majestically 
through the heavens, silvering the whole 
of the landscape. The water was smooth 
as glass, and the rapid tide had swept us 
clear of the ranges of ships in the pool; both 
banks of the river were clear, when old 
Tom again commenced. 


“The moon is up, her silvery beam 


Shines bower, and grove, and mountain over, 
A flood of radiance heaven doth seem 
To light thee, maiden, to thy lover.” 


“Jacoh, how does the blufi-nob bear? on 
the sturboard-bow?” 

*Yes—broad on the bow; you'd better 
keep up halt’ a point, the tide sweeps us 
ast 

“Vy ery true, Jacob; look out, and say when. 
Steady it is, boy. 


“$f o'er her orb a cloud should rest, 
Tis but'thy cheeks’ soft blush to cover; 
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He waits to clasp thee to his breast, Marables was expected to come on in a few 
The moon is up—go, meet thy lover.” days. The lighter therefore took in another 
cargo, and sailed without me, Mr. Drum- 
“Tom, what have you got for supper,|/mond as usual giving me the run of his 
boy? What’s that frizzing in your frying-| house. rs ¥. 
pan? Smells good, anyhow.” It was on the 7th of November, if I recol- 
“Yes, and I expect it will taste good too.|lect rightly, that Fleming and Marables 
However, you look after the moon, father,|were called up to trial at the Old Bailey, 
and leave me and the {rying-pan to play our|and I was in the court, with Mr. Drummond 
rts.’ and the Domine, soon after ten o’clock. 
“While I sing mine, I suppose, boy. After the judge had taken his seat, as their 
trial was first on the list, they were ushered 
“The moon is up, round beauty’s shrine, in. 'They were both clean, and well dressed. 
Love’s pilgrims bend at vesper hour, In Fleming I could perceive little difference: 
Earth breathes to heaven, and looks divine, he was pale, but resolute; but when I Jook- 
And lovers’ hearts confess her power.” ed at Marables, I was astonished. Mr. 
Drummond did not at first recognise him— 
Old Tom stopped, and the frying-pan friz-| he had fallen away from seventeen stone to, 
zed on, sending forth an odour which, if not|at the most, thirteen; his clothes hung loose- 
grateful to Heaven, was peculiarly so to us|ly about him—ijiis ruddy cheeks had vanish- 
mortals, hungry with the fresh air. ‘‘How|ed—his nose was become sharp, and his fu 
do we go now, Jacob?” round faee had been changed to an oblong. 
“Steady, and all’s right; but we shall be|Still there remained that natural good-hu- 
met with the wind next reach, and had bet-|moured expression in his countenance, and 
ter brail up the mainsail.” the sweet smile plaved upon his lips. His 
“Go thea, Tom, and help Jacob.” eyes glanced fearfully round the court—he 
“Tcan’t leave the ingnons, father, not if |felt his disgraceful ‘situation—the colour 
the lighter tumbled overboard; it would|mounted to his temples and forehead, and 
bring more tears in my eyes to spoil them/|he then became again pale as a sheet, cast- 
now that they are frying so merrily, than|ing down his eyes, as uf desirous to see no 
they did when | was cutting them up. Be-|more. 
sides, the liver would be as black as the} After the indictment had been read over, 
bends.” the prisoners were asked by the clerk of the 
“Clap the frying-pan down on deck, Tom,}court whether they pleaded guilty, or not 
and brail the sail up with Jacob, there’s a/guilty. ‘Not guilty,” replied Fleming, ina 
good boy. You can give it another shake or bold voice. “John Marables—guilty, or not 





two afterwards. |guilty »” “Guilty,” replied Marables—“guil- 
jty, my lord;” and he covered up his face 
“Glide on my bark, how sweet to rove, with his hands. 


Fleming was indicted on three counts, an 
assault with intent to murder; having stolen 
“That’s right, my boys, belay all that; goods in his possession; and for a burglary 
now to our stations, Jacob on the look out,|in a dwelling-house, on such a date; but 1 
Tom to his frying-pan, and 1 to the helm. junderstood that they had nearly twent 
more charges against him, had these failed. 
“No sound is heard to break the spell, Marables was indicted for having been ac- 
Except the water's gentle swell; icessary to the last charge, as receiver of 
While midnight, like a mimic day, istolen goods. ‘The counsel for the crown, 
Shines on to guide our moonlight way.” | who opened the trial, stated that Fleming, 
alias Barkett, alias Wenn, with many more 
‘“Well, the moon’s a beautiful creature—|a/iases, had tor a long while been at the 
God bless her! How often have we longed |head of the most notorious gang of thieves 
for her in the dark winter, channel-cruizing, which had infested the metropolis for many 
when the waves were flying over the Eddy-| years; that justice had long been in Lean | 
stone, and trying in their malice to put out|of him, but that he had disappeared, and it 
the light. I don’t wonder at people making | had been supposed that he had quitted the 
songs to the moon, nor at my singing them. |kingdom to avoid the penalties of the law, 
We'll anchor when we get down the next/to which he had subjected himself by his 
reach.” jenormities. lt appeared, however, that he 
We swept the next reach with the tide, |had taken a step which not only blinded the 
which was now slacking fast. Our anchor |officers of the police, but at the same time 
was dropped, and we all went to supper, had enabled the gang to carry on their de- 
and to bed. I have been particular in de-|predations with more impunity than ever. 
scribing the first day of my being on board) He had concealed himself in a lighter on the 
with my new shipmates, as it may be taken|river, and appearing in her as one diligently 
as a sample of our every-day life; Tom and|performing his duty, and earning his liveli- 
his father fighting and making friends, cook- oie as an honest man, had by such means 
ing, singing, and spinning yarns; still I shall|been enabled even to extend his influence, 
have more scenes to describe. Our voyage|the number of his associates, and his auda- 
was made, we took ina return cargo, andjcious schemes. The principal means of de- 
arrived at the proprietor’s wharf, when I|tection in the case of burglary, was by ad- 
found that I could not proceed with them|vertieing the goods, and the great difficulty 
the next voyage, as the trial of Fleming and|on the part of such miscreants was to obtain 


With sach a beaming sky above!” 
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a ready sale for them—the receivers of sto- 
len goods being aware that the thieves were 
at their mercy, and must accept what was 
offered. Now, to obviate these difficulties, 
Fleming had, as we before observed, con- 
cealed himself from justice on board of a 
river barge, which was made the receptacle 
for stolen goods. Those which had been 
nefariously obtained at one place, being by 
him his associates carried up and down 
the river in the craft, and disposed of at a 
great distance, by which means the goods 
were never brought to light, so as to enable 
the police to recognise, or trace them. This 
system had now been carried on with great 
success for upwards of twelve months, and 
would in all probability have not been dis- 
covered even now, had it not been that a 
quarrel as to profits had taken place, which 
induced two of his associates to give infor- 
mation to the officers; and these two asx»- 
ciates had also been permitted to turn king’: 
evidence, in a case of burglary, in which 
Fleming was a principal, provided that it 
was considered necessary. But there was 
a more serious charge against the prisoner, 
that of having attempted the life of a boy, 
named Jacob Faithful, belonging to the 
lighter, and who, it appeared, had suspi- 
cions of what was going on, and, in duty to 
his master, had carefally watched the pro- 
ceedings, and given notice to others of what 
he had discovered from time to time. The 
lad was the chief evidence against the pri- 
soner Fleming, and also against Marables, 
the other prisoner, of whom he could only 
observe, that circumstances would trans- 

ire, during the trial, in his favour, which 

e had no doubt would be well considered 
by his lordship. He would not detain the 
gentlemen of the jury any longer, but at 
once call on his witnesses. 

I was then summoned, again asked the 
same questions as to the nature of an oath, 
and the judge being satisfied with my re- 
plies, I gave my evidence as before; the 
judge, as I perceived, carefully examming 
my previous deposition, to ascertain if any 
thing I now said was at variance with my 
former assertions. I was then cross-exam- 
ined by the counsel for Fleming; but he 
could not make me vary in my evidence. I 
did, however, take the opportunity, when- 
ever I could, of saying alt Peould in favour 
of Marables. At last, the counsel said he 
would ask me no more questions. I was 
dismissed, and the police-officer who had 

icked me up, and other parties who identi- 

the various property as their own, and 
the manner in which they had been robbed 
of it, were examined. The evidence was 
too clear to admit of doubt. The jury im- 
mediately returned a verdict of guilty 
against <p ee Marables, but strongly 
recommended Marables to the mercy of the 
crown. The judge rose, put on his black 
peg nen the prisoners as follows: 
The court was so still, that a pin falling 
might have been heard. 

“You, William Fleming, have been tried 
by a jury of your countrymen,. upon the 
c ge of receiving stolen goods, to which 
you have added the more atrocious crime of 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 


intended murder. You have hada fair and 
impartial trial, and have been found guilty; 
and it appears that even had you escaped in 
this instance, other charges equally heavy, 
and which would cquully consign you to 
condign punishment, were in readiness to 
be preferred against you. Your life has 
been one of guilt, not only in your own per- 
son, but also in abetting and stimulating 
others to crime; and you have wound up 
your shameful career, by attempting the lite 
of a fellow-creature. To hold out to you 
any hope of mercy, is impossible. Your 
life is justly forfeited to the offended laws 
of your country, and your sentence is, that 
you be removed from this court to the place 
from whence you came, and from thence to 
the place of execution, there to be hanged 
by the neck till you are dead; and may God, 
in _ infinite goodness, have mercy on your 
soul! 

“You, John Marables, have pleaded 
guilty to the charges brought against you; 
and it has appeared, during the evidence 
brought out on the trial, that although 
you have been a party to these nefarious 
transactions, that you are far from be- 
ing hardened in your guilt. (‘“No, no!” 
exclaimed eration} believe sincerely 
that you are not, and much regret that one 
who, from the evidence brought, appears to 
have been, previously to this unfortunate 
connexion, an honest man, should now ap- 
pear in so disgraceful a situation. A severe 
punishment is however demanded by the 
voice of justice, and by that sentence of the 
law you must now be condemned; at the 
same time, | trust that an appeal to the 
mercy of your sovereign will not be made 
in vain.” 

The judge then passed the sentence of 
death upon Marables, the prisoners were 
led out of court, and a new trial commenced; 
while Mr. Drummond and the Domine con- 
ducted me home. About a week after the 
trial, Fleming suffered the penalty of the 
law; while arables was sentenced to 
fourteen years’ transportation, which, how- 
ever, before his sailing, was commuted te 
seven. 


From the Atheneum. 


Erinnerungen aus dem Leben eines Deuts- 


schen in Paris. Von G. P. Depping. 
(Recollections from the Life of a Ger- 
man in Paris.) Leipzig, 1832. London, 
Treutel & Co, 


_ Tus is an amusing record of the life of a 
literary man, whose labours have not been 
unnoticed by the world.* Attracted to 


*His principal pene a Bp Soirees To 
ver,” a very popular with young people,— 
A history af Spain,—A collection of Resanh 
Romances, with notes and illustrations,—‘‘His- 
toiredes Expeditions Maritimes des Normands,” 
which gained, we believe, a prize at Paris,— 
and a similar Prize Essay, on the commerce of 
the Levant; besides innumerable articles in Re- 





views, etc. 











RECOLLECTIONS FROM THE LIFE OF A GERMAN IN PARIS. 


Paris when only nineteen, he has passed 
thirty years of his life, in that high seat of 
European civilization, in frequent inter- 
course with many of the most distinguished 
characters of the age, and a witness of | 
some of the most eventful transactions in 
modern history. His style is easy and plea- 
sant, without pretension,—and he runs on 
in a quiet tone of lively gossip, detailing an- 
ecdotes of his youthful experience in Paris, 
and bringing us acquainted with many indi- 
viduals, who figured with him on that busy 
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had it depended on him, every, new book 
hence forward published in France would 
have taken the same tone and colour. M. 
Depping observes— 

“This was the man who was now to decide 
upon my History of Spain. I soon received 
an invitation to meet him, as he had some com- 
munication to make to me, in his capacity of 
Censor. I waited on him, of course—he re- 
ceived me with the lofty distance of a Judge 
who listens to the culprit before him. I soon 
guessed what awaited my history. At first, in 





stage. In this latter particular consists, 
perhaps, the principal interest of the work. 
As every page presents something amus- 
ing we may open the book at random. 

he first anecdote which presents itself 
refers to the writer’s youthful production, 


his cold manner, he praised my work, and 
then said I had done wrong in permitting my- 
self to make so many digressions, (in this he 
was right.) An emphatic but then pointed to 
the whole peroid of the struggle of the Spa- 
niards against the Romans for freedom and 





the ‘‘Soirees d’Hiver,” which, it seems, 
was intended to show young people how 
nations thrive and prosper, and how they; 
advance from a state of barbarism to civiili- 
zation, according as they avail themselves 
diligently of their national talents and ad- 
vantages. This littke work became very 
popular, and was announced as about to be 
translated into English; and the author, be- 
ing anxious that this new edition should 
share in the corrections which he intended 
to make, wrote to the English publisher to 
that effect, who replied, M. Depping adds, in 


independence, as written with an evident lean- 
ing towards the former. This might be con- 
strued into an allusion to the present struggle 
of the Spaniards, and even as an encourage- 
ment to persevere in their obstinate resistance 
to the dynasty of Napoleon. All this, I must 
necessarily leave out, before the an of 
the work could be sanctioned. I was struck 
dumb. In a work of two volumes already 
printed, a Jarge part must be rewritten, and 
with a feeling and bias absolutely contrary to 
my own conscience! The history must 





the style of an English merchant, “it would 


composed, not in the sense which eppattes to 
me just and true, but as it pleased Monsieur 





not do.” This ‘‘would not do,” which still|Lacretelle, the Imperial Censor. I confessed 
rings in the author’s ears, meant, we sup-|to him, that here I needed advice, and did not 
pose, that the corrections and alterations|see how the dreaded evil could be avoided. 
would cost an extra trifle, and was written! He advised me to speak with Malte-Brun on 
with the consciousness that puffs and para-|the subject. I came home quite dispirited, 
graphs would in England sell a bad edition, |cursing a hundred times over the indolent 
as readily as a good one—it is, indeed, a|publisher, who had been the cause, by his de- 
text that might be curiously illustrated, and ay, of our falling into the hands of sucha lite- 
some day or other we may write an amus-|rary privateer—but, thought I to myself, Colas 
ing commentary on it. jshall suffer as severely for this as myself. 

ne of the literary enterprises which Next morning, I went to Malte-Brun, and 
cost M. Depping the greatest pains and re-|pointed out to him my distressing situation. 
search, was his ‘“‘History of Spain,” which| He begged for some oape' delay, to enable him 


was written during Napoleon’s war in that 
country, and published in 1811. The peri- 
odical press at that time was severely 
shackled, but the Emperor thought it for} 
his interest not to be severe in his censor- 
ship of books. Our author naturally felt great 
interest in this work—the first two volumes 
were ready for the press in the latter end of 
1809—but the delays of the publisher, Colas, 
were such, that they were not rinted till the 
middle of 1811. By this time, Napoleon had 
become alarmed at the protracted resist- 
ance of the Spaniards, and at the obstinacy 
with which they contended for their faith 
and freedom; the press, therefore, must be 
stili further shackled; and M. Depping’s| 
work, after being printed, and when just! 
ready for sale, was doomed to be shorn of | 
its fair proportions by the ignoble scissors of | 
M. Lacretelle the younger, who was then 
censor. This man was the fitting tool of a) 
despotic government—he was sufficiently 
sharpsighted to see in what manner the} 
spirit of despotism must operate on litera- 
ture, in order to remove all fear of danger, 
from it—he possessed, so to speak, the in- 
stincts of slavery, which he had sufficiently 
shown in his own historical works; and 





toread carefully the objectionable part of my 
history, and to consider how it might be alter- 
ed to suit the taste and orders of the rigorous 
Censor. At the appointed time, I did not fail 
to revisit Malte-Brun, who informed me, that 
he had also observed striking allusions, whe- 
ther accidental or designed, in the history of 
the struggle of the Spaniards against the Ro- 
mans—in the cold blooded, plundering Ro- 
mans, whose only object was the subjugation 
of the natives, and afterwards the seizure of 
their property, without troubling themselves 
about the noble heroism of the ple, their 
love of country, and patriotic devotion, the 
army of Napoleon would at once be reeognised. 
He thought, however, that without removing 
the picture altogether, the history of the period 
might be considered in another point of view, 
not contrary to truth, and certainly not dis- 
pleasing to Napoleon’s Censor, since it would 
suggest very different analogies. He then 


|gave me some manuscript notes, which he had 
made on various passages—and I have always 
preserved them as a proof of the great tact of 
this able writer. The leading points of his 
suggestions were these:-—The Carthaginians 
had subdued and plundered Spain, long before 
the Romans. That ambitious people had em- 
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ployed. Spanish treasure and Spanish troops, |which the people in these vehicles would en- 
tor the purpose of attacking the Romans in |joy that night, and of which she would be de- 
Italy. So long as the Spaniards continued to|prived. Had she but one companion—and 
support the Carthaginians, Rome could not be | more particularly one of a cheerful or intellec- 
considered safe from the latter; the rights of|tual turn—her contentment for the evening 
self-defence, therefore, required, that the Car-| was secured; and if two came she was rejoiced, 
thaginians should be expelled from Spain, and |her pleasure increasing with the number oi 
a fast hold kept of that country. By this/her visiters 

means the Carthaginians would be driven| “Like all those of her sex in Paris, distin- 
over to Africa; and, instead of Spain being un-|guished by their talents, she studiously dis- 
der the dominion of a merely selfish and ambi-|played her intellectual wealth to the ight, and 
tious people, she would form part of a great|could not endure to be surpassed in this re- 
empire—the seat of learning, and of the arts|spect by other women. I once found her al- 
and seiences. This view of the matter would| most inconsolable, on account of having twice 
necessarily please the Censor so much the/lost the thread of the discourse, or suffered it 
more, as it was only necessary to substitute for|to get entangled, in a conversation which she 
the Carthaginians the English—who, in the|had had with another lady of equal talents and 
19th eentury, sought to disturb France by|celebrity, to whom she had been introduced for 
means of Spain, as old Carthage had done | the first time. “What will Madame N. think 
Rome, me?” she exlaimed bitterly. 


“This proved a happy expedient, and fully} “It was always her chief concern so to ar- 
sueceeded, so far, at least, as regarded the|range matters, that the time, particularly the 
Censorship; the bookseller had, indeed, to pay|afternoon and evening, should be passed im an 
for his delay, by reprinting ten sheets of the|agreeable manner. In this she succeeded tole- 
work; which, under all the cireumstances,|rably well, and, in fact, every one was her 
must be regarded as a sort of curiosity in the|friend who had spent a pleasant evening in her 
annals of bibliography.” house, or had been with her a summer's day 

We trust this lesson may not be thrown|in the country, delighted with the preference 
away on the good people who hope to en-|shown tohim. She knew how to keep her ad- 
courage literature and disseminate truth!mirers in good order, who might otherwise 
by the establishment of diffusion societies|have given way to fits of jealousy; and at her 
and a censorship. jhouse might be seen many very interesting 

We shall now transiate a very pleasing |characters, among others the young poet, Mil- 
sketch of a Parisian biue stocking, from |leroi, whose foppish appearance presented a 
which the untravelled reader may form a|strange contrast with his elegies, and who fell 
pretty correct idea of the ease and unosten-|a victim to his excessive indulgence in the 
tatious elegance of Parisian literary so-|pleasures of Paris. His career was joyous but 
ciety. j |short, and the fate of the young elegiae poet 

“Some of my liierary friends introduced me; was bewailed by many a beauty. I learned 
to Madame * *, who was then in the habit of {much from the conversation of Madame * *; 
collecting around her a small circle of friends|she was eminently familiar with the best tone 
and literati. Here, a new view of society|of Parisian society, and many times advised 
was presented to me. Madame * * was no,with and directed me—a kindness that no one 
longer in the bloomof youth, and could hardly |had hitherto done me; because in Paris there 
he reckoned handsome; but her figure was/is a constant dread of offending the self-love 
fine, her voice soft, and there was an air of |of any one with whom we come m contact, and 
elegance in her general appearance. As she|hence, in conversation. everything is avoided 
had no family in Paris, and was even reported|that can create pain. tn the whole, this at- 
to be separated from her husband, and had but tention is praiseworthy, as it evinces a wish to 
a very limited income, her expenses were on a|please those whom chance has brought into 
corresponding scale; and I had an example in|our company; and it must remove many causes 
her of the manner in which ani accomplished |of strife when men behave in this courteous 
female, wnsupported and alone, must manage |manner towards each other, and mutually con- 
in Paris, when she would follow the stream of |ceal the rough sides of their character. For 
fashion without the support of family or wealth.|voung people, however, who have still much 
Her early history Inever knew. When I was|to learn, it is of the highest importance to meet 
introduced to her, she was known as the wri-)with an individual whose far greater intimacy 
ter of very interesting articles in the periodi-|with good society qualifies him; and who will 
eals, and had frequent parties of learned and|take the trouble to point cut their errors. The 
literary then. Her visiters, however, were by|instructions of the fair sex, in these matters of 
no means confined to these classes, and I have|minor morals, are particularly efficacious; and 
met ambassadors and princes in her litilejit is to be wished that every youth who comes 
apartments. Her conversational powers were|up from the country to settle in the metropolis, 
enchanting; and every one was eager, to the|were placed under the care of some prudent 
utmost of his ability, to contribute to her}female friend, and perfected by her in his so- 
amusement. One invited her to a ball, an-jcial education. I found, however, that the 
other to the theatre, a third to a concert, while|}evenings at Madame * *’s stretched far into 
a fourth would tempt her to a pic-nic party in| the night, and that it did not agree with seri- 
the country: and this sort of life was her ele-jous occupations to be deprived of the morn- 
ment. When she remained solitary at home,|ing; I remarked also, in good time, that my 
ond heard at evening the rolling of the conches|means would not allow me to compete with so 
through the streets, she became mclancholy,;many rich and gallant cavaliers, in devising 


for the reflection arose of ail the pleasure|pleasure-parties for the lady of the house; I 
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therefore, withdrew myself by degrees from! way; besides, I consider them as away from 
such society, in spite of its many charms; and|the female ¢ haracier. Ishallcare ‘fully keep 
this mode of proceeding I have since observed, | within the sphere whieh Bonaparte himself’ 
in similar circumstances, that I might net be|allotted to the female sex; else 1 will out- 
swept away by the whirlpool of dissipation,/rage one of his favourite axioms, which 
and might remain master of my own time. By} was, ‘‘Let women mind their knitting,” @. e. 
thus acting, I have certainly lost sae enjoy- | their domestic concerns. 
ments, bui, on the other hand, have gained hy| My (irst introduction to Bonay arte was in 
leading a regular life, which has also its at-|the {sland of St. Helena, at_the place called 
tractions, and which will never ofer matte: like b riers, in the month of “December, 1815 
fur repentance. about six weeks alier his arrival at the 
We may, perhaps, make some further} !siand. 
translations or n this pleasant work. This introduction was by chance, and 
jihroug! h the means of two young and lively 
English Jadies, who had lately revurned 
trom a boarding-school in England, daugh- 
From Blachkivood’s Magazine. ters of ihe proprietor of the Brie rs. 
We went, by invitation, to dine at the 
REMINISCENCES OF NAPOLEON BONAPARTE AT | Briers, whe re Bon aparte re sided for some 
ST. HELENA, weeks efter his arrival, until the house et 
Longwood was put in order and pre pared 
By a Lady. for his reception. Iwas walking with my 
little daughte rie ‘ial it years of age, Jand the 
Many of my friends. have at difierent|two young ladies before mentioned. in the 
limes expressed an anxie ty, that I would] garden belore the Briers, when Bonaparte 
commit to paper some regular account of came for th irom his tent (whie h was piiched 
the circumstances and anecdotes whicli|on one side of the house, ) #ecomp anied by 
came under my personal observation at 5St.| his secretary, Count Las Casas. 
Helena, respecting that astonishing man| Bonaparte. was a little man, stout and 
Napoleon Bonaparte. The truth is, I had| corpulent, of a dark olive complexion, fine 
refrained from doing so for several reasons. {les atures, eyes of a light bluish gray, and, 
During the two years I lived at Longwood, | when hot epeaking or animated, ef an ab- 
and willan sight of the Ex- Emperor from) stracted, heavy countenance. Put when 
morning till night, I could have written vo-| lighted up and interested, his expression 
lumes of minute occurrences, which, proba-| was very fine, and the benevelence of his 
bly, in the eyes of thousands, Cali kawe de-| smile I never saw surpassed. He was par- 
rived an interest from their connexion with) ticularly vainof asmadl and beautiful hand, 
the mighty being to whom they related—as/| and handsome little feet; as vain nearly (1 
the few hurried epistles | wrote to my sis-| dare say) as having conquered halfthe uni- 
ters and to my aunt Lady R e were by, verse. Bon: parie laid a great siresson the 
some unknown meane, published in the| ‘beauty of hands in ladies, and frequently 
hewspapers—a circumstance which proved | enquired of me, during our residence in St. 
to me very provoking, as they were confi-| Helena, respecting the hands of the ladies 
dential and careless communications, never|he had not seen; and seemed to think a 
intended for the public eye. Indeed, during! p re tty and delicate hand the ne pi lus ultra 
the years 1815- ie-l7, the craving and mania) of beauty and ge nti ity. 
for anecdotes of the prisoner of St. Helena} Napoleon was dressed, on the day of my 
were so great, that people seemed not to be \ first introdue tion to him, ina green coat, 
at all scrupulous how or where they obtain-| silk stockings, small shoes, large rquare 
edthem. | remember well, that, when wel gold buckles, and a cocked hat, with a ri- 
landed at Portsmouth, in September, 1817, | band of so me order, seen through the but- 
and it was known that our regiment had/ ton- -hole of his coat. 
been two years in surveillance of the Ex-| The two young ladies, who were respec- 
Kmperor, persons of all ranks seemed rea-|tively about thirteen a und fifteen yeare of 
dy to tear us to pieces for information. We! age, were quite familiar with the Ex-Em- 
had not been two hours there, at the Crow nj peror, ran p ary fully towards him, dragging 
Hotel, before several portraits of him were |me forward by the hand, and saying to him, 
brought by strangers for our inspection,|‘‘This lady is the mother of the little girl 
and to wait our decision as to their resem-| who pleased you the other day by singing 
blance tu the original. Italian canzonet 
This delirium has passed away —the hero| Upon this he a: made me a bew, which | re- 
is no more—new monarchs sway the dilic r-| tur ned by alow and reverential courtesy, 
ent scepires of Europe—and many chanees| feeling at the same time, a little confused 
and changes have occurred in the conduc oe 1t this sudden and unceremonious introduc- 
of human afiairs, since the astonishing) tion. 
events of 1815 seemed to have come like al “Madame,” said he, “you have a spright- 
new avatar on the world. Tlie things of |ly little daughter; where did she learn to 
those days are now quite of the past, and I} sing Ltalian songs? ‘ 
ean with safety, and without any doubt of | On my reply ing that I had taught her my- 
propriety, indule my friends with a sketch/self, he said “Bon.” He the n asked me 
of Bonaparte, as I myself saw him. Of | what countrywomen I was? “English.” 
course | make no allusion to party or poli-|‘*W here were you educated?”—“In Len- ne 
tice. The truth is, | have no genius that|don.”—What ship did you come out in to 
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St. Helena? What regiment is your hus- 
band in? And what rank has he in the 
army?” Anda variety of like questions, as 
quick as possible, did Bonaparte make to 
me, and all in Italian. I then ventured to 
request he would speak to me in French, as 
I was more conversant with that language 
than with Italian. All this time the two 
young ladies and my little daughter were 
. running to and fro around us, and chatter- 
ing to the Great Hero, who seemed to de- 
light much in their lively and unsophisticat- 
ed manners. After walking some time in 
the garden, Bonaparte requested me to go 
into the house at the Briers, where a piano- 
forte stood open, to sing some Italian songs. 
Accordingly, we all entered the drawing- 
room, which was on the ground floor, when 
my playful little daughter, perceiving me 
agitated and trembling at the idea of singing 
before so greata personage, whispered to 
me,—‘‘Why are you so much afraid, dear 
mamma? he is only a man.” 

The little creature had seen him at the 
Briers a few days before with some young 
friends, and had pleased and surprised him 
by singing several of Milico’s Italian canzo- 
nets, and had accompanied herself on the 
pianoforte, although her little hands were 
scarcely able to reach the octaves; she had 
been sleare accustomed to play and sing 
whenever she was ordered or requested so 
to do; and she was not old enough to com- 

rehend the prowess and renown of Napo- 
eon Bonaparte, and to judge of the awe 


and agitation his name was likely to protece, 


and had produced evenon kings and queens. 

Behold me now seated at the pianoforte, 
with the Conqueror of the World standing 
behind my chair. What an indefinable, in- 
describable sensation! I forgot my fears in 
my astonishment, and got through the song 
of “Ah che nel Petto,” tolerably well.— 
“Bien,” cried Bonaparte; ‘“‘C’est de Pae- 
siello,” which shewed he was well acquaint- 
ed with the style of the composers. “Ah,” 
said he, “in my youth I souliehee perform 
a little on the pianoforte.” He then ran over 
the keys of the instrument in tolerable style, 
to show that he was not boasting of what 
he could not perform. 

“The Italians,” said he, ‘“‘have certainly 
the first taste for music and composition in 
the world; then the Germans; then the 
Portuguese and Spaniards; then the French; 
and, lastly, the English; but really I do not 
know which of these two last have the worst 
taste incomposition. But stay, I had near- 
ly forgotten the Scotch. Yes; they have 
composed some fine airs.” All this he said 
in French, with his usual rapidity. “‘Ma- 
dame,” said he, ‘‘you no doubt delight in 

rforming musical pieces and in singing?” 

bowed elnematively. “I was certain of it,” 
said he; ‘“‘we all delight to do what we 
know we do well.” With this flattering 
speech he made a sliding bow and departed. 


I was sitting one morning in our tent at 
Deadwood Camp, when the Countess Ber- 
trand came in accompanied by Captain 
M-——-y of the 53d Regiment (the officer at 
that period in surve ot Bonaparte,) 
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with an invitation from the Ex-Emperor for 
me to dine that day with him at Longwood 
House. 

“The Emperor,” said the Countess Ber- 
trand, “will invite your husband on another 
day; for he makes it a sort of rule never to 
invite husband and wile on the same day; so 
you can, if you wish, go with me and the 
Grand Marechal Bertrand”—— 

I then replied, “I shall be exceedingly 
happy to accept the invitation, provided my 
husband shall have no objection to it. He 
is not at present within; but as soon as he 
comes, I will ask if he likes me to go.” 

“What!” exclaimed the Countess, ‘‘are 
the English wives in such subjection, that 
they cannot accept an invitation, even from 
an Emperor, without leave of their hus- 
bands?” 

“Yes,” replied I; ‘‘nor can I give an an- 
swer until mine returns.” And at this an- 
swer she looked surprised, and rather 
offended. But Captain M——y looked 
highly delighted, and proud of the superior 

wer of English over French husbands. 

he Countess Bertrand, however, soon re- 
sumed her charming and amiable manner, 
and said she would remain with me until 
my lord and master returned, which, as he 
did not do so for some time, she was obliged 
to depart. When he at length came home, 
he did not much approve of my going with- 
out him; how was I to return to the camp 
alone? But on hearing that our Colonel, 
Sir George Bingham, was also invited to 
dine at Longwood, and would bring me sate 
to my tent, he consented to my going; and 
away I went to dress myself for the occasion 
with no small delight. 

I went to the Countess Bertrand’s house 
first, and found her splendidly arrayed; for 
the ladies were dressed every day the same 
asat Paris, although they dined every day at 
Longwood. Bonaparte‘s carriage and four 
horses came to fetch General and Countess 
Bertrand from Hutts Gate, where they 
then resided, and I accompanied them. 

When we arrived at Longwood, we found 
Count and Countess Montholon, Baron 
Gourgaud, and Count Las Casas, and Sir 
George Bingham, assembled in the draw- 
ingroom. Bonaparte soon after entered, 
and sat down at the chess-table, for he al- 
ways pluyela game at chess before dinner. 
He caked me to play with him, which | de- 
clined, saying | was a badplaver. He then 
asked me #1 could play at backgammon. 
“You must teach me,” said he, ‘‘for 1 know 
but little of the game.” So down he sat. I 
was in considerable agitation at the idea of 
Fiving instructions to the great Conqueror. 
But uckily, as soon as he had placed the 
backgammon men, a servant entered, say- 
ing, ‘‘Le diner de sa Majeste est servi.” 

Madame Bertrand then whispered to me, 
“You are to sit in the Empress’s seat. It 
has been so ordered.” 1 accordingly was 
led to it by the Grand Marechal Bertrand. 
The instant Bonaparte was seated, a ser- 
vant came behind him and presented him 
with a glass of wine, which he drank off be- 
fore he began to eat. This, it seems, was 
his invariable custom. The dinner was 
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served on superb gold and silver plate, and 
beautiful china. The meat was served on 
the side-tables by several smart servants in 
magnificent liveries of green and — 
There was a vast variety of dishes and ve- 
getables, cooked in the most delicate man- 
ner. Bonaparte ate of a number of dishes 
with great appetite; he several times offer- 
ed things to me—an honour, I was told by 
Las Casas, he never condescended to do 
even to queens. Napoleon talked a great 
deal to me; his conversation was chiefly 
questions respecting India, and the manners 
and dress of the natives there, and I must 
not forget to inform my female friends that 
he admired my dress, which consisted of a 
silver worked muslin in stripes. He asked 
me how much I gave a-yard for it in India. 
He alse admired, or pretended to admire, 
my bracelets, which were of beautiful pearls. 
Be that as it may, / believed it all, and be- 
gan to feel tolerably conceited and much at 
my ease. 

“Your English gentlemen,” said he, “‘sit 
an intolerable time at dinner—and after- 
wards drink for hours together, when the 
ladies have left them. As for me,I never 
allow more than twenty minutes for dinner, 
and five minutes additional for General Ber- 
trand, who is very fond of bon-bons.” 

Saying this he started up, and we all fol- 
lowed him into the drawingroom, when 
each of the Generals taking a chapeau- 
bras under his arm, formed a cirele round 
Bonaparte; all continuing standing. Coflee 
was presently brought,and the cups and sau- 
cers were the most splendidly beautiful I 
ever beheld. Napoleon now conversed with 
all around most agreeably. I admired the 
china; upon which he took a coffee-cup and 
saucer to the light to point out its beauties 
—each saucer contained a portrait of some 
Egyptian Chief; and each cup some land- 
aeape or views of different parts of Egypt. 

“This set of china,” said he, ‘“‘was given 
me by the city of Paris after my return from 
Egypt.” 

tHe afterwards made a present of one of 
these beautiful coflee-cups to Lady Mal- 
colm, wife of Admiral Sir Pultney Malcolm, 
on her departure from St. Helena. Sir 
Pultney had shewn Bonaparte much kind- 
ness and consideration. 

Napoleon then requested me to sing, and 
I sang a few Italian airs. The Countess 
Montholon then performed some little 
French songs, and he joined in humming 
the tune. 

A party of reversis was then formed for 
him by his Generals, and I sat down to a 
round game with the two Countesses and 
Sir G. Bingham. 

Napoleon was now in high spirits; he was 
winning at reversis, and he always liked to 
win at cards; he began to sing merry 
French songs. About ten o’clock he re- 
tired, making a sliding bow, to his private 
apartments, attended by Count Las Casas. 

The second time I dined with Bonaparte 
at Longwood, the invitation was by chance, 
and from his own mouth. 


I went with my husband and little daugh- 
ter to pay a visit to Countess Bertrand, who 
at this period had removed from Hutts Gate 
to a house built by Government for Gene- 
ral Bertrand, close to Longwood House. 
After having paid our visits to her and to 
Countess Montholon, we met Bonaparte 
walking in the garden with General Ber- 
trand; he walked up to us, and talked along 
time to us, and told littl E——y she hada 
“Spanish countenance.” 

When we were about to take leave to re- 
turn to camp, Napoleon, in a most polite 
and easy manner, requested we would all 
stay and dine with him, and in this instanee 
broke through the rule he usually made of 
inviting husbands and wives separately; and 
as for ‘‘La Petite,” pointing to E——y, ‘‘she 
will like to stay and dine with the children 
of Madame Bertrand.” 

His barouche, drawnby four fiery horses, 
now drew up to the door, and he invited 
Madame Bertrand and myself to get into it 
with him, and accompany him in a drive 
round Longwood, saying. that while the 
Capitaine returned to camp, pour faire sa 
toilette, and to faire apporter la toilette de 
madame to the ladies’ apartments, we 
would take the air. Behold me then seated 
in the barouche next to the Ex-Emperor, 
the great Bonaparte. The three French 
Generals, Bertrand, Montholon, and Gour- 
gaud, were in splendid uniforms; the horses 
went like fury, and the road being extreme- 
ly rough. I thought it not improbable that | 
should have my neck broken in company 
with the Conqueror of the World. Bona- 
parte was rather abstracted during this 
drive, but he talked a little of the singular 
appearance of the gumwood trees, which 
compose the heads of Longwood and Dead- 
wood Camp. At dinner he conversed a 
great deal about different ladies of St. He- 
lena. ‘The young ladies born in that island 
are extremely pretty. One of them he had 
named the Rose Bud, and another “La 
Nymphe;” this last was a Miss R——n, a 
very beautiful young lady, who shortly after 
married a captain of an Indiaman. 

He then asked me if I understood house- 
keeping; ‘‘For example,” said he, “do you 
know how to make a pudding voursel{?” 

I told him that since I had been encamped 
at St. Helena I had learned to make a pud- 
ding and a pie; also, that having no servant 
but a soldier’s wife, and she not always 
able to attend on us, I was obliged to learn 
to do a number of things myself. When 
the dessert came on the table, Bonaparte 
took a large plateful of glittering sugar- 
plums and crystallized sweetmeats—and 
calling to a servant, said, “Take these to 
the young lady who sings so well.” When 
E—~y got them, she wrapped them care- 
fully up; and after she got back to camp, 
put them into a small tin-box, and preserved 
them safely for some years. 

On that evening Bonaparte played seve- 
ral games at chess with his Generals; and 
after he retired, they amused themselves 
with making a large bowl of excellent 
punch, of which all the ladies tasted; we 
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then walked back to our camp, which was|that there are na cushions, or hassocks, in 
very near, and within sight of Longwood- the barracks, and having from infancy been 
House. accustomed to kneel during particular parts 
ol'divine service, I took to the floor, without 
| was one morning wallting with my little minding the want of cushions.” 
daughter before breakfast to visit the lady| “Bon,” replied he; ‘and pray, what is 
ofan officer of our regiment who was ill, your opinion of us Catholics? Do you think 
and to whom belonged a small cottage, that we have any chance of going to Hea- 
close to Longwood on the borders of the, ven?” 
camp. I replied J did think it possible. 

On entering this cottage, [saw Bonaparte’ ‘‘Excellent—well! You are much mure 
and his secretary, Count Las Casas, ap-|tolerant than we Catholics—for we all think 
proach the door; the Ba-~Emperor began |that you Protestants must all burn.” This 
very considerately to scrape his boots on he said laughingly, and in a@ manner which 
the scraper that he might not soil the floor, | shewed that he wi is not of so harsh an opi- 
for, be it known, we had no carpets within|nion. He then asked me if I ever rode on 
the eamp at Sit. Helena. He then sat him-| horseback, and then, without stopping for 
self down to rest, and taking up a book,/an answer, he began to exck Lim on his own 
which happen d to be a novel, he began to delight in riding on horse ‘back. “I have fre- 
try to read_it aloud, for he had then been quently,” said he, “rode siaty miles before 
studying English under the Count Las breakfast. But at present I have net quite 
Casas, who had passed many yearsin Eng-!so muc mek room to do so.” This he said ina 
land. Bonaparte’s mode of reading was in| half- , halt-jeking tone of voice. 
the Italian style of pronunciation, sounding 
the final vowels, which had avery singular! We were staying at Penge vet House, 
effect; and upon hearing him read in that' the country residence of the Governors of 
style. we all began to laugh. “Ah ha!” said St. Helena, with Governor and Mrs. Wilks, 
he, “I dare say you all think Lread very ¢/, about a fortnight just before the arrival of 
but, for my part, I think L read very well; | Sir Hudson Lowe from England, who sue- 
understand it, and that is enough for me,” ceeded Colonel Wilks in the government of 
said he, laughi: iz. the Island. 

He then rose from his chair, and pro-|) Mrs. Wilks one morning entered my 
ceeded to examine some prints which were |dressing- room before bre akfast, saying she 
hung round the room, taken from the story came to ask a favour of me. ‘‘What is it? 
of Cinderella, which he perceived at once,|said I, “for I am sure I shall be but loo 
although there was no inscription under hi ippy to grant yeu any in my power.’ 
them. *‘Bon!” said he, when he came to the ‘jt is this,” replied she, ‘‘that you will 
picture where Ciade re la is represented chaperone Miss Ww ike on her visitto Long- 
trying on the Little Glass Slipper, ‘‘/few wood. She is going to see Bonaparte with 
ladies have such small feel nowadays.” her father, but wishes a lady to accompany 

He then walked into a room where were her.” 

a number of spruce-beer bottles, which had, | was delighted to chaperone so elegant, 
just been filled with sprace-beer, made by lamiable, and beautiful a young lady as Miss 
the master of the house. |W ilks,* and felt proud that Napole -on should 

Bonaparte imagining them wine, ex- see so perfect a specimen of my fair coun- 
claimed, “Ah, monsieur, so much wine is,trywomen. Miss Wilks was then in the 
too much extravagance for a subaltern of- first bloom of youth, and her whole demea- 
ficer. nour, affability, and elegant, modest ap- 
In this sort of easy, pleasant manner he|pearance, conspired to reader her the most 
often conversed with the ladies of our regi-'charming and admirable young person | 
ment. I say our regiment, for no military ever before or have since met with in all my 
lady has a proper esprit de corps until she |peregrinations in Europe, Asia, and Africa, 
olten catches herself saying our regiment. |for the space of thirty years. 

| Governor Wilks was a Colonel in the 

As I pursued my way through the gar-' East India Company’s service at Madras. 
den at Longwood, one day, towards camp, | He was atall, handsome, venerable-looking 
accompanied by my little daughter, | met}man, with white curling locks, and a cour- 
the great Napoleon walking there with Ge-jtier-like manner. He had been employed in 
neral Bertrand. The first question Bona-|India in the diplomatic line, and was also 
parte always put to E y was this, ‘‘Etes|an author, having published the History of 
vous sage?” To which she instantly an-|the Mahratta W ‘ar, which he had submitted 
swered, “No!” ‘to the perusal! of the Ex-Emperor, who, be- 

He began on that day to discourse with |sides cduising his literary performances, 
me respecting re sligion. “T understand, |respected his character as a man and asa 
madame,” said he, “that you are a Puri-|Governor; and never had the Island of St. 
tan?” et na, since its first possession by the 
“From what circumstance,” replied I, English, been under the government of a 

“has this denomination arise n?” man so enlightened, so judicious, so mild 

“Why,” returned he, ‘I am informed by |jand affable, or so much beloved. His kind- 

rsons who have attended church in your |ness, firmness, and philanthropy, caused his 
esta that you are often seen kneeling departure t to be regretted by all ranks on 
on the bare floor.” 

‘My reason for so doing, 


” replied I, Hig! *Now Lady Buchan. 
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that Island, where he had made so many {hadever looked or stared at him like a wild- 
wise and lasting improvements. jbeait, or Bajazet ina cage. On the con- 
The Governor, his daughter, and myself, | tram, they all respected his feelings; so he 
set forth from Plantation House in the Go-|waswell pleased when they paid him the 
vernment carriage, a huge vehicle, drawn|com)liment of taking leave of him ina body. 
by st bullocks; for in the steep precipitous| Tle next day the married officers waited 
roads up and across the Island of St. Hele-|on hm again, accompanied by their wives 
na, to proceed in a carriage drawn by jand dildren. 
horses would be dreadfully dangerous, nay; Onjthis occasion he took his usual kind 
almost impossible. These bullocks, there-|notieé¢of E——y; and put the usual quesiion 
fore, were drawn and driven by three men;|to_heiof ‘‘Etes vous sage?” which, in the 
and after some hours going across the most|Frenc, idiom, signifies, ‘Are you a good 
dangerous narrow roads, or rather paths,| girl?” 
sharp turnings, and precipitous horrors be-| To which she as usual replied, ‘‘No.” 
neath, enough to terrify the stoutest heart,) ‘Hoy old are vou now?” said Bonaparte. 
and turn giddy the strongest head, we ar-| ‘Tes years old,” replied she. 
rived at Longwood House. We proceeded| “Wel,” said he, ‘you have now attained 
first to visit Countess Bertrand, and the|the age»freason, youare no longera child.” 
Countess de Montholon. | Saying these words, he placed his hand 
The Countess Bertrand accompanied us|kindly ot her head, and stmled most bene- 
into the drawingroom at Longwood. We/volently;and no one can deny, who has 
found Bonaparte full dressed, and standing ever sem Bonaparte smile, that the ex- 
toreceive Governor Wilks with etiquette. pression ponveyed was of the finest and 
He was arrayed in a green coat, with all his;most benevolent nature. 
stars, orders, and ribands—silk stockings,| He then pointed out to the ladies a bust 
small shoes with gold buckles, and a/of his son Napoleon, which he had lately re- 
chapeau-bras under his arm. ceived. Itwas of white marble, and beau- 
His secretary and interpreter, Count Las|titully execated. The ladies all expressed 
Casas, stood by his side. their admration of the bust, and pro- 
Governor Wilks having introduced his|nounced itt likeness to Bonaparte; upon 


charming daughter to Bonaparte, the Ex- which he said, “Oui; mais il a le nez de 
Emperor looking at her with a pleasing|’Imperatric¢.” 

smile, addressed in these words:—‘‘I have; We soonater took our leave, with an in- 
long heard from various quarters of the su- definable sensation of regret, mingled with 
perver elegance and beauty of Miss Wilks;\a pleasing awe, at our having had for two 
y 


ut now Iam convinced, from my own eves, years so near a view of that wondertul 
that report has scarcely done her sufficient being whose name must ever cause aston- 
ustice.” Saying this, he bowed politely. |ishment to future ages. 

And now a most animated conversation! 
took place, through means of his interpre-| I must not forget to give my female 
ter, between Bonaparte and Governor friends an account of Countess Bertrand. 
Wilks. | She was the daughter of a nobleman of 

This most curious and interesting con-|the name of Dillon—by his wife, an Ameri- 
versation lasted two hours, during which|can lady. 
time Bonaparte became animated to excess,| The Countess Bertrand was a most en- 
and appeared almost a supernatural being. gaging. fascinatng woman. She had re- 

This conversation was committed to |sided many years in England with her aunt, 
paper, separately, by Miss Wilks and my-/an English lady of quality. She spoke our 
self, we having been previously requested|language with perfect fluency, but with a 
to note all we heard by Colonel Wilks. I\slight French accent. Her figure was ex- 
gave my notes of the conversation to the| tremely tall and commanding; but a slight 
Governor the same evening on our return elegant bend took from her height, and 
to Plantation-house, and Miss Wilks like-|added to her interesting appearance;—her 
wise presented here; but he did not return|eyes black, sparkling, soft, and animated;— 
them to us again. Therefore farther the|her deportment that of a lovely young 
deponent sayeth not. | Queen, accustomed to command aamiration 

—. |—yet winning to preserve it. 

His Majesty’s 53d regiment being relieved! She had, in fact, been a sort of queen at 
by his Majesty’s 66th regiment, prepared to, Trieste, when her husband, General Ber- 
embark in July, 1817. Part of the officers, |trand, was viceroy; and when she held a re- 
and most of the privates, proceeded to join|gular court, her dress was well chosen, 
the other battalion in the East Indies; and'| splendid and elegant. We had been invited 
part returned to England, under command the day of our landing at St. Helena, to dine 
of Major F———-n. with Admiral Sir G——~e C———n, (who 

A few days previous to their several em-|came from England in charge of Bona- 
barkations, the officers, in a body, waited on|parte,) at his residence in the Castle James 
the Ex-Emperor, at Longwood House, to|'Town. He had arrived in the Northumber- 
take leave of their mighty prisoner. Bona-jland, in charge of the noble captive, some 
parte had always expressed his unqualified |days before us, with the rest of the squad- 
approbation of the conduct both of the of-jron; but the frigate, in which was a large 
fiers and privates of the 53d regiment. |portion of His Majesty’s 53d regiment, un- 
They had never shown any impertinent cu-|der the command of Captain Y——, being 
riosity when he came within their view, nor constrained.from distress for want of water, 
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to put into the Portuguese settlement! of 
Bingweeta, on the Guinea coast, he didnot 
arrive at St. Helena until some time dter 
the squadron. 

Sir G——e C n,as I before obsewed, 
invited my husband and my self, the captain 
of the frigate, and some of our offices, to 
dine at the Castle the day we disembarked. 

He handed me to table; for be it kiown, 
for the information of my female frends. 
that I was at this period Prima Donn; or, 
as we say in Bengal, Burrah Betee; or, in 
plain English, Lady of the first rank in the 
regiment, in absence of Lady B——n, who 
did not join her husband, our colon, until 

some months afterwards; consequintly, 
had often the honour of doing the hoours to 
the ae h Countesses, at Sir 

Cc 8 house, and in tents. 

After dienes r, Sir G——e C——= said to 
me— 

“I wish you would go to-morow, and 
call on the Countesses Bertrand ind Mon- 
tholon, and shew them every atention in 
your power.” 

“I will do so,” said I. Accortingly, the 

next morning I waited upon then. 

I was instantly struck with the elegance, 
kindness, and dignity of Countess Bertrand. 
The General, her fe eae 9 who was like- 
wise Grand Marechal, presertly entered, 
leading in two of the most exquisitely beau- 
tiful children I ever beheld, Hortense and 
Henri. The latter had a predusion of the 
most luxuriant fair ringlets, hanging from 
his face nearly to his feet—hs hazel eves 
were laughing and soft—his snowy shoul- 
ders and bare arms were only adorned by a 
slight sleeve of rich lac is dress con- 
sisted of scarlet silk trowsers, with a frock 
body; he appeared about five years of age. 

ortense was about six or seven years 
old. She was a brilliant brunette, with a 
sweetness and archness in her countenance 
I have seldom seen equalled. An elder boy 
soon after entered the room, about ten 
years of age. General Bertrand was a fine 
martial veteran-looking man, apparently 
about forty; his manners were open, natu- 
ral, and dignified. 

The pleasing impression of that morning 
was never eflaced. They seemed to like 
us, and we soon became acquainted—for 
military men and women seem all brothers 
and sisters. 


From the Metropolitan Magazine. 


LA FEUILLE MORTE. 
Par Arnauld. 


De la tige detachee, 

Pauvre Feuille dessechee, 
Ou vas tu? “Je n’en s¢ais rien, 
“L’Orage a brise la chene, 

“Qui etait mon seul soutien, 
“De son constante haleine. 


Le Zephyr ou L’ Aquilon 
Depuis ce jour me promene 
De la foret a la plaine, 


SONGS OF CAPTIMTY. 


BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Je vais ou le vent me men 

Sans me plaindre ou m’efirayer, 
Je vais ou va toute chose, 

Ou va la feuille de rose, 
Et la Feuille de Laurier. 


. 
THE WITHERED LEAF. 


Translated from the French of Arnauld. 


Swept from thy parent bough, 

Poor withered Leaf! where tendest thou! 
“Forsooth, I cannot say! 

The fickle storm’s relentless stroke 


1} Has overcome the aged oak, 


My sole and only stay. 


“Westward and North since morning’s dawn, 
The sport alike of every gale, 

*ve crossed the forest and the lawn, 
The mountain's summit, and the dale— 

I go where lists the wind! 
Devoid of fear, devoid of grief, 
I seek the common goal—where goes 

Alike, the vermeil of the rose— 
The verdure of the Laurel Leaf.” J. D. 8. 


ive the original as well as the trans- 
lation, “4, aving the reader to decide which 
of the two is the more exquisitely beautiful. 
—Epiror. 


From Blackwood's Magazine. 
SONGS OF CAPTIVITY.* 
BY MRS. HEMANS. 


Owe hour for distant home to weep 
Midst Afric’s burning sands, 

One silent sunset hour was given 
To the slaves of many lands. 


They sat beneath a lonely palm, 
In the gardens of their Lord, 

And mingling with the fountain’s tune, 
Their songs of exile pour'd. 


And strangely, sadly, did those lays 
Of Alp and Ocean sound, 

With Afric’s wild red skies above, 
And solemn wastes around. 


Broken with tears were oft their tone, 
And most when most they tried 
To breathe of hope and liberty, 
From hearts that inly died. 


So met the sons of many lands, 
Parted by mount and main 
So did py far in brotherhood, 
Made kindred by the chain. 

I. 
THE BROTHER'S DIRGE. 


Iw the proud old fanes of England 
My warrior fathers lie, 


*These songs (with the ampllene of the fifth,) 


the author’s sister, 





De la montagne au vallon; 


have been set to music by 


and are in the possession of Messrs. Willis & Co. 
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SONGS OF CAPTIVITY 


Banners hang drooping o’er their dust 
With gorgeous blazonry. 
But thou, but thou, my brother! 
O’er thee dark billows sweep, 
The best and bravest heart of all 
Is shrouded by the deep. 


In the old high wars of England 
Their noble fathers bled; 
For her lion Kings of lance and spear, 
saa Ay down to the dead. 
ut thou, but thou, my brother! 
Thy life-days flow’d for me— 
Would I were with thee in thy rest, 
Young sleeper of the sea. 


Ina shelter’d home of England 
Our sister dwells alone, 
With quick heart listening for the sound 
Of footsteps that are gone. 
She little dreams, my brother! 
Of the wild fate we have found; 
I, midst the Afric sands a slave, 
Thou, by the dark seas bound. 


II. 
THE ALPINE HORN. 


Tue Alpine Horn! The Alpine Horn! 
Oh! through my native sky, 

Might I but hear its free notes borne, 
Once more—but once—and die! 


Yet, no! midst breezy hills thy breath, 
So full of hope and morn, 

Would win me from the bead of death— 
O joyous Alpine Horn! 


But here the echo of that blast, 
To many a battle known, 

Seems mournfully to wander past, 
A wild, shrill, wailing tone! 


Haunt me no more! for slavery’s air 
Thy proud notes were not born; 
The dream but deepens my despair— 

Be hush’d, thou Alpine Horn! 


III. 
O YE VOICES. 
O ve voices round my own hearth singing} 


As the winds of May to memory sweet, 
Might I yet return, a worn heart bringing, 


Would those vernal tones the Wanderer greet, 


Once again? 


Never, never! Spring hath smiled and parted 
Oft since then your fond farewell was said; 


O’er the green turf of the gentle-hearted 


Summer's hand the rose-leaves may have 


shed , 
, Oft again! 


Or if still around my hearth ye linger, 


Yet, sweet voices! there must change have 


come! 
Years have quell’d the free soul of the singer, 
Vernal tones shall greet the wanderer home, 
Ne’er again! 


IV. 


1 DREAM OF ALL THINGS FREE. 


I prea of all things free! 
Of a gallant, gallant bark 
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That sweeps through storm and sea, 
Like an arrow to its mark! 

Of a stag that o’er the hills 
Goes bounding 1n his glee; 

Of a thousand flashing rills— 
Of all things glad and free. 


I dream of some proud bird, — 

A bright-eyed mountain King! 
In my visions I have heard 

The rustling of his wing. 
I follow some wild river, 

On whose breast no sail may be; 
Dark woods around it shiver— 

—I dream of all things free! 


Of a happy forest child, 

With he fawns and flowers at play; 
Of an Indian midst the wild, 

With the stars to guide his way: 
Of a chief his warriors leading, 

Of an archer’s greenwood tree:— 
—My heart in chains is bleeding, 

And I dream of all things free! 


V. 
FAR O’ER THE SEA. 


Wuenre are the vintage-songs 
Wandering in glee? 

Where dance the peasants-bands 
Joyous and free? 

Under a kind blue sky, 

Where doth my birth-place lie? 
—Far o’er the sea! 


Where floats the myrtle-scent 
O’er vale and lea, 

When evening calls the dove 
Homewards to flee? 

Where doth the orange gleam 

Soft on my native stream? 
—Far o’er sea! 


Where are sweet eyes of Love 
Watching for me? 

Where, o’er the cabin roof, 
Waves the green tree? 
Where speaks the vesper-chime 

Sull of a holy time? 
—Far o’er the sea! 


Dance on, ye vintage-bands, 
Fearless and free! 

Still fresh and greenly wave, 
My father’s tree! 

Still smile, ye kind blue skies! 

Though your son pines and dies 
Far o’er the sea! 


VI. 
THE INVOCATION. 


On! art thou still on earth my Love? 
My only Love! 

Or smiling in a brighter home, 
Far, far above? 


Oh! is thy sweet voice fled, my Love? 
Thy light step gone? 

And art thou not, in Earth or Heaven, 
Still, still my own? 


I saw thee with thy gleaming hair, 
In mnidateht-deomme: 

But cold, and clear, and spirit-like, 
hy soft eye seems. 
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Peace in thy saddest hour, my Love! Mother! far more than now her spirit yearns, 
Dwelt on thy brow; ‘or the blue sky, the > Nat aang and brooks, 
But something mournfully divine And swell of breathing turt, whose lightsome 
There shineth now: spring 
|Their blooms recall. 
And silent ever is thy lip, | (Lilian raising herself.) Is that my Jessy’s 
And pale thy cheek:— voice? 
Oh! art thou Earth’s, or art thou Heaven's? (I woke me not, sweet mother! I had lain 
Speak to me, speak! Slently, visited by waking dreams, 
Yet conscious of thy brooding watchfulness, 
VIL. Lang ere I heard the sound. Hath she brought 
flowers? 
A SONG OF HOPE. Niy, fear not now thy fond child’s wayward- 
ness, 
Droor not, my Brother! I hear a glad strain— Mr thoughtful mother!—in her chasten’d soul 
We shall burst forth like streams irom the win- | Te passton-colour’d images of life, 
ter-night’s chain; Wlich, with their sudden startling flush awoke 
A flag is unfurl’d, a bright star of the sea, Sooft those burning tears, have died away; 
A ransom approaches, we yet shall be free! Ant Night is there,—still, solemn, holy Night, 
. Wih ail her stars, and with the gentle tune 
Where the pines wave, where the light chamois Of nany fountains, low and musical, 
By jay unheard. 
Mother. And wherefore Night, my child? 
Tha art a creature all of life and dawn, 
foam. And from thy couch of sickness yet shalt rise, 
Free as the falcon’s wing, yet shall we roam. |42d walk forth with the day-spring. 
“ibe Lilian. Hope it not! 
Drewn it no more, my mother!—there are things 
Known but to God, and to the parting soul, 


leaps 
ps, 
Where the lone eagle hath built on the steeps, 
Where the snows glisten, the mountain rills 


Where the hearth shines, where the kind looks 


are met, 
Where the smiles mingle, our place shall be yet! Which feels His thrilling summons. 
Crossing the desert, o'ersweeping the sea, as . ; But my words 
Brother, brave Brother! we yet shall be free! i'oo nuch o’ershadow those kind loving eyes. 
, P Bring me thy flowers, dear Jessy! Ah! thy step, 
Well do I see, hath not alone explored 
The garden bowers, but freely visited 
Our wilder haunts. This foam-like meadow- 
sweet : 
See ‘ ” Is from the cool green shadowy river-nook, 
HYMNS OF LIFE. Where the stream chimes around th’ old mossy 
stones, 
BY MRS. HEMANS. With sounds like childhood’s laughter. Is that 
eo spot 
No. VII. Lovely as when our glad eyes hail’d it first? 
: Still doth the golden willow bend, and sweep 
FLOWERS AND MUSIC IN A ROOM OF SICKNESS. The clear brown wave with every passing wind? 
And thro’ the shallower waters, where they lie 
Once, when I look’d along the laughing earth, | Dimpling in light, do the vein’d pebbles gleam 
Up the blue heavens, and through the middle air, Like bedded gems? And the white butterflies, 
Joyfully ringing with the sky-lark’s song, From shade to sun-streak are they glancing still 
1 wept! and thought how sad for one so young Among the poplar-boughs? 
To bid farewell to so much happiness. Jessy. All, all is there 
But Christ hath call’d me from this lower world, Which glad midsummer’s wealthiest hours can 
Delightful though it be. Wison. | bring; 
All, gave the soul of all, thy lightning smile! 
Apartment in an English-Country-House.— Therefore I stood in sadness midst the leaves, 
Litan reclining, as sleeping on a couch. Her And caught an under-music of lament 
Mother watching beside her. Her Sister en-|In the stream’s voice; but Nature waits thee 
| 


ters with flowers. still, 
And for thy coming piles a fairy throne 


Mother. Hush, lightly tread! still tranquilly Of richest moss. 
she sleeps, ° "| Lilian. Alas! it may not be! 
As, when a babe, I rock’d her 6n my heart. My sou! hath sent her farewell voicelessly, 
I've watch’d, suspending ev nmy breath, in fear To all these blessed haunts of song and thought; 
To break the heavenly spell. Move silently! | Yet not the less I love to look on these, 
And’ oh! those flowers! dear Jessy, bear them) Their dear memorials;—strew them o'er my 
hence— couch, J 
Dost thou forget the passion of quick tears Till it grow like a forest-bank in spring, 
That shook her trembling frame, when last we All flush’d with violets and anemones. 
brought Ah! the pale brier-rose! touch’d so tenderly, 
The roses to her couch? Dost thou not know | As a pure ocean-shell, with faintest red, 
What sudden longings for the woods and hills, Melting away to pearliness!—I know 
Where once her free steps moved so buoyantly, | How its long light festoons o crasaning hung 
e, 


These leaves and odours with strange influence | From the gray rock, that rises altar-like 
| With its high waving crown of mountain-ash, 


| Midst the lone grassy dell. And this rich bough 
sy. Oh! she would pine, |Of honey’d woodbine, tells me of the oak _ 
Were the wild scents and glowing hucs with-|Whose deep midsummer gloom sleeps heavily, 
reld, \Shedding a verdurous twilight o’er the face 


From the same. 


wake 
In her fast-kindled soul? 
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Of the glade's pool. Methinks I see it now; 
I look up through the stirring of its leaves 

t nto the intense blue cryst: al tirmament. 

The ring-dove’s wing is flitting o’er my head, 

Casting at times a silvery shadow down 

Midst the large water-lilies. Beautiful! 

How beautiful is all this fair free world, 

Under God’s open sky! 

Mother. Thou art o’erwroug! 
Once more, my child! The dewy trembling light 
Presaging tears, again is in thine eye. 

—Oh! hush, dear Lilian! turn thee to repose 

Lilian. Mother! I cannot. 

thoughts 

Burn with too subtle and too swift a fire; 

Importunately to my lips they throng 

And with their earthly kindred seek to ble ad 

Ere the veil drop between. When I am gone 

(For I must go)—then the remember'd words 

Wherein these wild imaginings flow forth, 

Will to thy fond heart be as amulets 

Held there with life and love. And weep not 

thus! 

Mother! dear sister! kindest, gentlest ones! 

Be comforted that now J weep no more 

For the glad earth and all the golden light 

Whence I depart. 

No! God hath purified my spirit's eye, 

And in the folds of this consummate rose 

lread bright prophecies. I see not there, 

Dimly and mournfully, the word “fareweil” 

On the rich petals traced: No—in soft veins 

And characters of beauty, I can read— 

“Look up, look heavenward!’ 
Blessed God of Love! 

I thank thee for these gifts, the precious links 

Whereby my spirit unto thee is drawn! 

I thank thee that the loveliness of Earth 

Higher than Earth can raise me! Are not these 


Beside th’ immortal streams? Shall I not find 

The lily of the field, the Saviour’s flower, 

In the serene and never-moaning air, 

And the clear starry light of angel eye, 

A thousand-fold more glorious! Richer far, 

Will not the violet’ s dusky purple glow, 

When it hath ne’er been pressd to broke n' 

hearts, | 
| 
| 


} 
But coery of things unperishing, that bloom | 


A record of lost love? 
Mother. My Lilian! Thou 
Surely in thy bright life hast little known 
Of lost things or of changed! 
Lilian. Oh! little yet, 
For thou hast been my shield! But had it been 
My lot on this world's billows to be thrown 
Without thy love—O mother! there are hearts 
So perilousl y fashioned, that for them 
God’s touch alone hath gentleness enough 
To waken, and not break, their thrilling strings! | 
—We will not speak of this! 
By what strange spell 
Is it, that ever, whén I gaze on flowers, 
I dream of music! Something in their hues 
All melting into colour’d harmonies, 
Wafts a swift thought of interwoven chords, 
Of blended singing-tones, that swell and die 
In tenderest falls away.—Oh! bring thy harp, 
Sister! a gentle heaviness at last 
Hath touch’ *d mine eyelids: sing to me, and sleep 
Will come again. 
Jessy. What wouldst thou hear? Th’ Italian 
easant’s Lay, 
Which makes the desolate Campagna ring 
With “Roma, Roma!’’—or the Madrigal 
Warbled on moonlight seas of Sicily? 
Or the old ditty left by Troubadours 
To girls of Languedoc? 
Lilian. 





Oh, no! not these. 


In my soul the| 


Piere’d 
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Jessy. What then? the Moorish melody still 
known 
Within th’ Alhambra city? or those notes 
Born of the Aips, whieh pierce the Exile’s heart 
Even unto death? 
Lilian. No, sister, nor yet these. 
Too much of dreamy love, of faint regret, 
Of passionately fond remembrance, breathes 
jIn the caressing sweetness of their tones, 
For one who dices:—They would but woo me 
back 
|To glowing life with those Arcadian sounds— 
And vainly, vainly!—No! a loftier strain, 
A deeper m nething that may bear 
The spirit up on s t mighty wings, 
| Unsway'd by gusts irth: something, all 
} With solemn adoration, 


tearful prayer. 
Sing me that antique 


isic!—So 
fill’d 


strain which once I 
deem’d 

Imost too sternly simple, too austere 

grave majestv! L love it now 


rit seems fraught with holiest power, to 
hush 

llows of th 

‘ ]l of old 
strain 


“The Saviour’ 


His voice 
—Sing me 


soul, 


ev'n like 
19? 


that 
s dying hour.” 


Jessy sings to the Harp 
Oh! Son of Man! 
In thy last mortal hour 
Shadows of earth closed round Thee fearfully: 
All that on us is laid, 
All the deep gloom, 
The desolation and th’ abandonment, 
The dark amaze of Death; 
All upon Thee too fall, 
Redecinert Son of Man! 


But the keen pang 
Wherewith the silver cord 


Of earth's affection from the soul is wrung; 
[te uplearing of 


those tendrils which have 
gr wh 
Into the quick strong heart; 
This, this, the passion and the agony 
Of battling Love and Death, 
Surely was not for Thee, 


Holy one! Son of God! 


Yes, my Redeemer! 
Ev'n this cup was thine! 
Fond wailing voices call’ d thy spirit back: 
Ev'n midst the mighty thoughts 
Of that last crowning hour; 

\Ev' n on Thine awful way to victory, 
Wildly they call’d Thee back! 
And weeping eyes of Love 
Unto thy he art's dee p cove, 

thro’ the folds of Death’s mysterious 

veil, 

—Sufferer! thou Son of Man! 


Mother-tears were mingled 
With thy costly blood-drops, 
In the shadow of th’ atoning Cross; 
And the friend, the faithful, 
He that on thy bosom, 
Thence imbibing heavenly Love, ‘had lain; 
He, a pale sad watcher, 
Met with looks of anguish, 
All the anguish in Thy last meek glance— 
Dying Son of Man! 


Oh! therefore unto Thee, 
Thou that hast known all woes 
Bound in the girdle of mortality! 
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Thou that wilt lift the reed 
Which storms have bruis'd, 


To Thee may Sorrow thro’ each conflict ery, 
And, in that tempest-hour when Love and Life 


Mysteriously must part, 
When tearful eyes 
Are passionately bent 


To drink Earth's last fond meaning from our 


gaze; 
Then, then forsake us not! 
Shed on our spirits then 


The faith and deep submissiveness of Thine! 


Thou that didst love, 
Thou that didst weep and die; 


Thou that didst rise, a victor glorified! 


Conqueror! Thou Son of God! 


From the same. 


TO A LOVER OF AUTUMN. (1830.) 


BY MISS E. M. HAMILTON. 


You blame me, sister, when I say, 
That Autumn makes me sad; 

But quicklier still you silence me, 
For thinking Spring is glad; 

Does it not prove, howe’er we blame, 

We all are very much the same? 


There is in every breast that lives 
A sadness of its own, 

That reason neither cures nor gives, 
Whose fountain is unknown; 

A something that we seldom tell, 

But that we cannot conquer well. 


Why is the joyous Spring to thee 
4 melancholy thing? 

And why does Autumn unto me 
Such gloomy feelings bring? 
Neither can answer, but we know 

We do not merely fancy so. 


It may have been some single hour, 
That colour'd them to both; 

Some vivid moment's lightning power, 
That, growing with our growth, 

Made that to one for ever sad, 

Which to the other seems all glad. 


Perhaps the heart was beating fast, 
With bliss too deep to say, 

When on a hawthorn bough we cast 
Our happy eyes away; 

Perhaps when tears were ill-restrain‘d, 

That look on a dead leaf was chain’a. 


We mark’d not then the hawthorn bough, 
Nor then the wither’d leaf; 

But they are felt intensely now, 
In silent joy or grief; 

Let us compassionately see, 

Man’s spirit is a mystery'* 


From the Athenaeum. 


Anne Rapcurre may be placed at the 


* 

lecribed. Others shewed us the light burn- 
jing on the closed sepulchre—she opened it, 
‘and introduced us to the perfumed bodics, 
rotting in their shrouds, and looking on us 
‘in red-heeled slippers and lack-lustre eyes, 
like the mummied wife of Van Butchell in 
Surgeon’s Hall. We had been threatened 
with trap-doors, shaking tapestries, subter- 
ranean passages, and chambers of doo! and 
‘dread, by other romancers; but it remained 
jfor Mistress Anne to put the threats of her 
|forerunners in execution: she produced a 
rusty key of a gothic pattern, undid the 
‘unwilling doors, and led us shuddering 
| through the terrific domains of superstitious 
idread and fear. Nor was this all: the 
ishapes which haunted our dreams she 
‘turned into spectres, glaring upon us in the 
(glimpses of the moon; and on our imaginings 
she bestowed form and look, and gave them 
|jutterance such as made our bones to shake, 
jand ‘‘each particular hair to stand on end.” 
{And yet all this was done, as the puritan 
jsaid God was worshipped when the organ 
|played—by means of machinery: the shapes 
which made us shudder were of our own 
framing, and the sounds which made the 
cold sweat stand on our brows were com- 
mon sounds after all. The enchantress had 
‘prepared us for this: Fuseli pampered him- 
jself on pork chops, when he desired to limn 
|his evil spirits and nightmares—the dainties 
of the painter were but another name for 
the jarring doors, glimmering lamps, totter- 
jing turrets, veiled figures, mysterious whis- 
|perings, and ten thousand other dark, dim, 
jand unexplained things, which united to 
jmake one of her scenes a vale of terror and 
of the shadow of death. 

It required a high imagination and fine 
descriptive power to do all this, and Mrs. 
(Radcliffe had both in an eminent degree. 
Her narratives are very graphic and ex- 
\ceedingly fascinating: she is never at a loss, 
jall is clear and consistent; horror the se- 
icond follows horror the first, as Abram be- 
|got Isaac, and Isaac Jacob; the cloud, at 
first of the size ofa man’s hand, darkens and 
lexpands till it fills the landscape. In de- 
lineating her fantastic conceptions she had 
a Rembrandt sort of skill in light and shade, 
which communicates an eflect to her de- 
scriptions in strict keeping with the charac- 
ters and events which are introduced. 
| There is a fascination in her ‘Mysteries ol 
|Udolpho,’ which those who feel in youth 
{will likely remember in old age: but it is not 
the fascination of pleasure; it resembles that 
practised by the adder, when it sucks, as 
rustic naturalists say, the lark from the sky 
|—we shudder and become victims. The 
jearth, as we read, seems a churchyard— 
ithe houses become castles of gloom—the 
streams run as if with blood—the last note 
loft the blackbird seems that of the last trum- 
|pet—‘‘disasters veil the moon”—and Anne 
Radclitle and her mysteries triumph. But 
all this, though impressive, and sometimes 
grand, is unnatural; such fictions could not 


head of what is called the horrible and aw-} 


. Saal er "_\last—they were not of God, and so they 
ful, and considered as too frightful to be de failed. The authoress lived long enough to 


*“Who knoweth the spirit of man?"’—Ecele-jsee the fabric which she had reared met 
siastes, ili. 21. away, and Nature resume her reign with 
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MADAME D’ARBLAY. 


the same ease and quietness that the moonjunnatural terror. In short, the fault is, that 
succeeds the tempest. the actions which the dramatis persone per- 
She was the leader of those who super-|form are not in keeping with their charac- 
seded the true supernatural by means of the|ters. It is impossible tor Godwin to write 
false supernatural, and w rought her won-|anything without exhibiting great ability, 
ders by aid of mystical mi vchinery. In ‘“The| great knowledge of human nature, and an 
Castle of Otranto’ and ‘The Old English!/art, all his own, of tracing impulses and 
hoon? the images of terror are all truly/emotions. But it is, at the same time, a 
gothic, and in strict accordance with beliel;| pain{ul task to the feelings to read what he 
in Mrs. Radclitle they are all of the me-| writes: we are let into secrets of vi llany 
chanical school, and though they atlect us|and crime, which cannot pass through our 
before we discover of what they are com-| hearts without leaving, as the enail does on 
posed, that feeling passes away, never to| tle flower, a track behind. His St. Leon 
return, for we cannot fear them again. We/and his Mandeville are ten degrees darker 
read on, and at last discover, that our|than his Falkland: in the latter, there are 
travels in the vale of superstition—like the/many ties to connect us with truth and na- 
ascent of Sancho Panza into the reg rion of | ture, and v we go on—as the sailors keep by a 
fire—were all imaginary; that we had taken ‘sinking vessel—in the hope that all must be 
a horned cow fora fiend, the voice of run-| righted soon. 
ning water for a voice from the grave, and| Mandeville is one of those unhappy per- 
that the shank bones and skulle amid whie h'sons whose minds are never so free from 
our feet had crunched were but stubble. the storm of passion as to be fully rational, 
Weare otlended with ourselves for being so'and yet cannot, save in fits of fury, be con- 
imposed on; we have a contempt for the sidered wholly mad. All mankind, he 
very victims who were “trightened with thinks, have conspired against him, and he 
false fire;” and we extend not a little of our commits strange deeds, nor hesitates at 
ill-will to the writer who took such pains to crimes, to protect himself against this vi- 
put us out of humour with ourselves. sionary combination. The delineation of 
‘The Monk,’ by Lewis, is of the same the character is admirable, the conception 
race of wild creations: all is forced and ex-! striking, the language forcible; and we only 
aggerated; men and women are exhibited lament that all this should be lavished on 
under a light which both distorts and dis- such a fantastic and unnatural monster. 
colours—human nature has not fair play for Other novelists desire to instruct or amuse 
a moment: yet there is great force—not of }us; and though they frequentty delineate 


passion, but of ‘posture, and great vigour of deeds which are painful to conte mplate, and 


ters both base and 
raise our 
we guit 


colouring—not of nature, but of artifice. introduce us to charac 
This melo-dramatic sort of representation fiendish, yet on the whole they 
of life, startled for a time, but could not last: love of human nature; at all eveits, 
when truth and true-passion took the field, them with no increase of dislike to our spe- 
the fictions of Lewis were of the same avail cies, nor think the worse of human nature 
as the false rods of the prophets in the pre- for the trials to which it hac been exposed 
sence of the true rod of Moses. without always triumphing. With no such 

WitiiaM Gopwin is the Anne Radclifle of feeling does Godwin go to work: it seems 
moral order and social law: in his dissec- his desire to put us out of temper with our 
tions of the human heart he resorts to the species by putting us out of sympathy with 
same sort of picturesque tricks which the their actions; he wishes to induce us, like 
other employs to create supernatural im-| Job, to curse the day of our birth, the hour 


pulses. He refuses to allow nature to have 
justice—he puts her into astraight-jacket; he 
sits down, and after mature study, takes a/ 
false view of man and his passions, and upon!| 
this raises a stupendous and toppling supe r-| 
structure, which wants nothing but a good 
foundation to be permanent. His reasoning 
is right, but then itis from wrong principles: 
legs were made for stockings, says Voltaire, 
sarcastically—therefore we wear stockings, 
says Godwin, seriously. This applies to all 
his works: ‘Caleb Williams’ is the cream of 
his mind, the rest are the skimmed milk; yet 
in that wondrous novel all must be offended 
with the unnatural and improbable charac- 
ter of Falkland: the most accomplished, the 
most heroical and lofty-minded of men mur- 
ders one who has affronted him, allows 
others to be hanged for the deed, and per- 
secutes to the brink of ruin a man whose 
sole sin was to penetrate through the mys- 
ery in which this prodigy of vice and virtue 

wrapped himself. Williams suflers, 
merely because it was neceseary for the 
story that he es a single word would 
have set all right, and saved him from much 
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in which a man-child was conceived. He 
will not for a moment permit us to indulge 
in the belief that honesty and candour exist 
on the earth: a surgeon dissects to teach— 
Godwin mangles to expose; we rise from 
the perusal of his works, marvelling at his 
powers, but sorrowing for the sad use he 
has made of them; and we speedily seek, in 
other works, to forget his splendid, but un- 
natural creations. 

M ADAME D’Areiay, in her 
‘Cecilia,’ ‘Camilla,’ and other productions, 
connects us with the times of Dr. Johnson, 
aud leads us back to the days when a more 
studied sort of language, and less natural 
freedom of expression characterized our 
romantic literature. In her ‘Evelina’ she 
pleased Johnson—who was spot readily 
pleased—so mueh, that he loved to allude 
to her work in company; and, to the morti- 
fication of Boswell, called him a Brangton, 
aftera rude and forward family in the nov el. 
Her power in individual portraiture is great 
—the Brangtons are admirable. Mr. Smith 
represents a citizen of credit and renown. 
Her eapeeptios of singularity of character 
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‘Evelina.’ 
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is quick and keen, and she fastens on an ab- 
surdity with a hearty relish. She paints 
outward circumstances—the external form 
and pressure of things, and gives manners 
and actions with wonderful precision and 
force. In her ‘Memoirs of Dr. Burney,’ she 
has taken a sitting of Boswell, which ex- 
hibits thrice as much of the man as Sir 
Joshua’s portrait does; and, in her letters 
to Mr. Crisp, she has shown quick powers 
of observation, and unequalled ability in de- 
lineating the ways of the world around. Of 
those ‘‘who gave the ball, or paid the visit 
last,” she knows everything, and detects 
errors against the etiquette of fashion or the 
stately ways of court life, with an eye which 
shows she made such conventional deco- 
rums and elaborate courtesies her study 
and her pleasure. 

Her works are deficient in original vigour 
of conception, and her characters in depth 
and nature. She has considered so anxious- 
ly the figured silk and tamboured muslins 
which flutter about society, that she has 
made the throbbings of the hearts which 
they cover a secondary consideration. She 

aints the punctilios and peccadillos of po- 
ished life; she is great in artificial good- 
breeding; and would rather allow one of 
her heroines to stain her reputation than 
soil her kid gloves. All that is rustic is to 
be shunned—all that is rude abhorred; a 
word out of joint with the settled language 
of high life, forfeits caste, and cannot be re- 
trieved—and a lady had better be found in 
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of Glenburnie’ she has collected the faults 


land failings ofa dozen counties, and called 


the scene a sketch from life and nature; but 
it is no more Scotland, than a picture of 
Wapping Would be London. Nor did she 
consider sufficiently the social condition of 
the humble daughters of the cottage in her 
day: their lot was one of unmitigated toil— 
far from the baker’s shop, the butcher’s 
stall, and all the conveniences of life seen in 
towns and cities, they had to run, and col- 
lect, and drudge, like the laborious Brow- 
nies of their own traditions. The traveller 
for whom the Highland dame prepared a 
cake,saw more during the hour in which he 
waited than Mrs. Hamilton saw in all her 
lie. The wife of Glenmore went to the 
field, reaped the barley, brought it home, 
thrashed it, ground it ina handmill, baked 
it, and served it up with whiskey, all in one 
short hour. Women, constantly employed 
in toils, which machinery or men’s hands 
perform in other countries, must not be 
charged with sloth. Their condition is now 
changing; and the daughters of Caledonia 
are, with leisure on their hands, become as 
fastidious and sensitive in mattersof house- 
wifery as a Mrs. Hamilton could desire. 

The polished elegance and graceful pa- 
thos of Henry Mackenzie made his name 
|widely known; he is a master in the neat, 
ithe pretty, and the beautiful; he knows how 
to prepare and arrange his materials so as 
to waste nothing; he sets all in a proper 
light; as he has just enough, and no more, 
to complete his undertaking, he cannot af- 


an equivocal situation than make an equivo- 
cal speech. Catherine of Russia excelled in'ford to be prodigal of his treasures, and is 
this: her court in act, was the most licen-|compelled to exhibit his sentiments and his 
tious in Europe—in speech the most pure. incidents like flowers at a show. He has, 
No doubt the fault lies in society rather than’ perhaps, written some of the most touching 
in Madame D’Arblay: she paints what she little stories in the language; ‘Louisa Ve- 
sees, and she, paints it vividly; she ought,/noni’ is one of those sweet and natural 
however, to have shut her eyes on those|things which no one forgets, and could not 
elegant affectations, and opened them wide if they would: all is simple, and eloquent, 
upon unsophisticated life: fashion passes|and sad. His ‘Man of Feeling’ is the ofl- 
away, and the manners of the great are un-| spring of the Sentimental Journey and Wer- 
stable, but natural emotion belongs to im-)ter schools; it is better regulated than the 
mortality. \first, and less frantic than the second; the 
Eurzaseta Hamittron, like Madame hero is possessed with a passion which he 
D’Arblay, paints the passing wants, the has too much modesty to utter, and dies of 
fleeting manners and changing condition of! true love and decline when all wish him to 
social life; but then her pictures are taken|live. The scene in the madhouse should 
from the shepherd’s hut and the husband-|be learned by heart. The accumulation of 
man’s hovel, and, amid much that is now!woes in ‘Julia de Roubigne’ makes it too 
past and gone, show not 2 little of a fixed) melancholy to read; it is more like a revela- 
and permanent nature. She is the moni-|tion made in confession than a fine work of 
tress of the clouted shoe: she felt offended fancy and feeling; it is not a difficult thing to 
with the carelessness and the sloth of the heap wo onwo. ‘The Man of the World’ 
dames and maidens of Scotland, and com-'proved that Mackenzie’s genius had not 
menced brightening their walls, sweeping| strength for three volumes, but belonged to 
their floors, polishing their fitrniture, and|short romances and brief tales, where one 
setting their homes in order, in a manner /action suffices, and one train of sentiment is 
that will be long remembered. While in/sufficient. He was a person of fine taste, 
the act of bestowing upon them the bless-/had some poetic feeling and fancy, and 
ings of jamused himself in his youth with penning 
‘ballads in the manner/of the old minstrels; 
A cozie ingle and a clean hearth-stane, | he was also a kind and generous man; he 
did more to make Burns known than any 
dozen of the high and the influential, and he 
and cleanliness with a sharp and eager took that position for him among men of ge- 
tongue. Amid much truth in her domestic/nius which the general applause of the 
pictures, there is an inclination to over-|world has since most satisfactorily sanc- 
charge and caricature. Inher ‘Cottagers’ tioned. 


she lectured them on the merits of netivity| 
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Of Miss Ferrter’s talents for obser-| 
vation of life, and skill in delineating the} 
passions, follies, and virtues, of human na-| 
ture, her novels of “Marriage” and ‘‘Inhe- 
ritance” sufficiently testify. Were other 
assurance necessary, it might readily be | 
found; Scott, in the conclusion to his ““Le-) 
gend of Montrose,” bids farewell to his 
readers in these words: “I retire from the 
field, conscious there remains behind not 
only a large harvest, but labourers capable 
of gathering it in. More than one writer 
has already displayed talents of this de- 
scription, and if the present author, him- 
self a phantom, may be permitted to dis- 
tinguish a brother,or perhaps a sister, sha- 
dow, he would mention, in particular, the 
author of the very lively work entitled 
‘Marriage.’ ” To a warm heart, a lively 
fancy, and great powers of discrimination, 
Miss Ferrier has added variety of know- 
ledge, and a graphic art of describing all 
she sees, and all she feels, which gives her 
a distinguished place among the novelists 
of the day. 

Marta Epvcewortn, is the most eminent 
of our female novelists in all that concerns 
the condition of society; the ways of life, 
and the influence of education, and birth, 
and whatever darkens or brightens the 
landscape of social existence. She has no 
desire to give studied pictures, and work 
up the light and shade of the scene till our 
wonder is directed to the hand that wrought 
the laborious enchantment, rather than to 
the sentiment of the painting; her brush 
seems ever full, her canvas ever ready, 
and she dashes in the sad realities of life, 
with a vigour and truth to which every 
heart responds. Nothing can surpass the 
intrepid fidelity of her delineations; nor 
does she seek only to make vivid impres- 
sions: she has an aim in all she does: she 
brings a healing consolation and hope for 
the social sorrows of her unhappy country, 
and seeks to regulate the will-o’-wisp move- 
ments, and direct the mind and hand of be- 
wildered Ireland. In doing this she has 
not cut, like an unskilful surgeon, into the 
heart of the patient; she is gentle and affec- 
tionate, and, while filling the mind with 
knowledge, and guiding the feet in the 
right path, she enjoys all the mother-wit, 
unstudied. humour, joyous whims, and ca- 
pricious follies for which the children of the 
Green Isle are remarkable. She has been 
charged with want of a moral; by want ofa 
moral the critic meant the absence of that 
Summary and Application which are com- 
monly appended to tales which have less 
claim to be ranked with works of moral in- 
struction than those of Miss Edgeworth; in 
truth, a moral enlivens and informs the 
whole of her narrative, as sap runs up the 
stem and along the boughs of the tree; the 
reader cannot help feeling and applying it 
as he goes along. It may be instanced asa 
proof of the fine understanding and origi- 
nal vigour of mind of this eminent woman, 
that she refused to avail herself of’ all the 
ready-made machinery of the novel and 
the romance; she disdained to borrow ruin- 





ed castles, dripping caverns, agitated ta- 
pestries, mysterious veils, mechanical spec- 
tres, and other picturesque and gorgeous 
matters from the yet open shop of Anne 
Radclitle; she made a still sterner sacrifice; 


iehe hardened her heart against all amiable 


weaknesses, sudden impulses, uncontrolla- 
ble emotions, and fever fits of the heart and 
understanding, which form the stock-in- 
trade of some of her contemporaries. Nay, 
she would endure no swoonings in pictu- 
resque positions; no love-makings beside 
water-falls, no weepings by the side of the 
new-sprung flower, or clapping of the hands 
at the sight of the rising moon, or ecstatic 
fitsat hearing a red-breast sing on the top of 
a withered tree. She looked on man as 
something high and noble, and on woman 
as intended to be useful both by look and 
hand, and treated them accordingly. She 
draws her scenes in the sober colours of 
reality; she uses no tints warmer than life, 
and seldom or ever seeks to excite her 
readers by representing the fiercer and 
sterner passions of our nature. In forego- 
ing these easy embellishments, she made 
no sacrifice, for her object was utility, not 
effect. ‘‘Her books,” says Gifford, ‘‘so far 
from lending any countenance to vice, even 
in its refined and most agreeable form, af- 
ford some of the best lessons of practical 
morality with which we are acquainted. 
They teach, not merely by dry general 
maxims on one hand, or by splendid exam- 
ples on the other, but by reasons put into 
the mouths of the actors themselves, what 
is the right mode of conduct in circum- 
stances of difficulty or temptation. She is 
constantly endeavouring to point out, by 
the discussion of cases judiciously selected 
or ingeniously invented, what is the road 
by which virtue conducts us to happiness. 
There is hardly any good quality to which 
Miss Edgeworth has not contributed her 
powerful recommendation; but the ultimate 
rewards of steadiness, independence, and 
honest persevering exertion, are those 
which she is fondest of setting before our 
eyes; and we think her choice is sanctioned 
by the value of the doctrines which she in- 
culeates.” 

Had it been her pleasure to have added 
a little of the poetic fervour of her own 
island to her pictures of life, and introduced 
more of the outbursting passions, and high 
feeling, and vagrant impulse, which cha- 
racterize the Irish peasantry, we own it 
would have been more to our mind; for she 
is occasionally too didactic and too wise: 
she forgets that folly must not always wear 
the curb, nor fountains be for ever dammed 
up. She walks by the side of her charac- 
ters as Mentor by the side of Telemachus, 
keeping them out of all manner of pleasant 
mischief, and wagging the monitory head, 
and waving the remonstrating finger, should 
their eygs brighten or thewr breath come 
thick at approaching adventures. Her ‘Pa- 
tronage,’ her “Tales of Fashionable Life,’ 
‘Belinda, ‘Castle Rack-rent,’ ‘Popular and 
Moral Tales,’ &c. will carry her name to 
remote times, not only as a benefactress, 
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but as a painter of life and character. She;and courage, and left him a labourer in fire 
is diminutive in stature, quick of eye, and! still. To do all this—and this is but a tithe 
fluent and agreeable in conversation. jor what he did—required imagination, sen- 
Of Jane Porrer, and her sister Anwna|sibility, knowledge of character, an eye for 
Marta Porrer, it may be said that they/all that is beautiul, a heart for all that is 
have both obtained distinetion in the ranks| heroie, added to powers of combination and 
of imaginative writers, andthat their works| description, such as none but a poet of a 
are numerous, and more or jess marked by| high order ever possessed. He found the 
a sense of the heroic, and a love of ail that! prose fiction of his country deformed by 
is wise and virtuous. The former, in her many strange inventions, inoculated with 
‘Scottish Chiefs,’ relates the fortunes of| much false sentiment, overwhelmed with 
Wallace, and frequently interests our heart) idly minute descriptions, and the voice of 
and excites our imagination; she is true to| nature nearly lost in that of aflectation; he 
the gallant bearing, dauntless courage, and/reiormed and restored it in far more than 
resolution to do or die, which all have/its original beauty. He re-inspired what- 
united in allowing him; nor is she insensi-|ever his own heart pronounced good in the 
ble to his private virtues—his coastaney in| narratives of his predecessors and contem- 
friendship and in love, and his atiection| poraries, and he added a breadth and va- 
for his father, whose fall he more than|riety of character, a dramatic life and vi- 
avenged. She has, however, added attri-|gour, and a poetic richness and elevation 
butes which neither pertained to the times; which has rendered our best prose roman- 
nor to the hero: Wallace loved to sleep in|ces more than a match, in general interest, 
the wild woods in his steel harness, sur-|to our best poems. Lord Byron poured 
prise his enemies in the dead of night,)/out poem aiter poem, Scott poured out ro- 
storm their castles, and in battle smite|mance after romance; the poetry of the one, 
with anunsparing sword; inreply to the otier| and the prose of the other, became so popu- 
of an earldom, by Edward, he said he loved|lar that no other works were regarded, 
better to see the blood of his enemies|and the question was, which of the two 
than their gold—their graves rather than| was the greater. Without attempting to 
their lands; she has drawn him with a/decide this, it may be safely said, that as 
hand much too soft and gentle. The! Byron had formerly triumphed over Scott 
works of Anna Maria amount to nearly|in song. Byron was certainly triumphed 
fifty volumes: nor are those of Jane much|over in his turn by Scott in prose: and yet 
less numerous. The first is one of those|not one word of vexation or envy was ut- 
early prodigies in literature who astonish|tered by either of those illustrious spirits; 
their friends and perplex biographers. She|on the contrary, they spoke and wrote of 
wrote and published her ‘Artless Tales’ at|one another with respect and afiection. 
twelve years ofage. She was. when some} Scott chose first to engage in this new 
six years old, acquainted with Walter|jadventure with his beaver down; and the 
Scott; it was his custom, when let loose} Waverley novels were given to the world 
from school, to hasten to her mother’s re-| under imaginary names. When Napoleon 
sidencé, and tell her interminable stories|escaped from Elba, and appeared in Paris 
of faerie and witcheraft. They are sisters} with a bundred thousand men at his back, 
to Sir Robert Kerr Porter, and exhibit nel his coming confounded the world no more 
emall degree of his singular panoramic | than did these marvellous novels, when fic- 
skill in the conception of their scenes, the}tion alter fiction came pouring upon the 
distribution of the groups, and the light|public. First, ‘Waverley,’ with its mpun- 
and shade of composition. They are better] tain chiets and highland manners; secondly, 
acquainted with external form than inward|‘Guy Mannering; redolent of the low- 
emotion; though in all their works there|lands, with its glorious peasant Dinmont, 
are scattered passages gentle and ailection-|and its half-inspired gipsy, Meg Merrilies; 
ate. Their lives have been as blameless|thirdly, ‘The Antiquary,’ with the inimita- 
as their compositions. Anna Maria died|ble Edie Ochiltree and Monkbarns; fourth- 
on the 2ist of September 1832; Jane, the}ly, ‘Rob Roy,’ with Baillie Jarvie and An- 
most eminent, survives. drew Fairservice, of the parish of Dreep- 
Scorr.—It has been said, that the ““Au-jdaily, where lang-kale were raised under 
thor of Waverley” looked on all things|hand-glasses; fifthly, ‘The Black Dwarf, 
through a romantic medium; the splendid|and the matchless ‘Old Moriality,’ with its 
plantations, and finely laid-out inclosures| Balfour of Burley, who fought the devil 
of Abbotsford were created out of a peat-|and killed the Dutchman, the fiery and 
bog; and the house itself, at once conve-|fierce Claverhouse, the reckless Bothwell, 
nient and picturesque, was pronounced by/the sly and courageous Cuddie, who could 
a Frenchman to be a romance in stone and;make his aim wee pickle sense gang far- 
lime. This is true also of his romances:|/ther than his mother could make hers, 
the jail’ of Edinburgh has inspired a story|though she spoke like a minister; sixthly, 
which will last as long as Arthur’s seai;|‘The Heart of Mid-Lothian,” redeemed 
from the dry-aslust materials of vague |f{rom the stain of the jail by Jeannie Deans 
tradition, he has raised the magnificent|and Effie her sister—by Madge Wildfire, 
edifice of ‘Ivanhoe; from the wild acts and/one of the most_natural of all creations, 
fanatic sayings of the Cameronians, he has'not forgetting Douce Davie Deans, who 
made a story of lasting interest; and out of thought it a marvel that a small pistol could 
a Blacksmith labouring in the smut of his|kill a big blustering fellow, and Daddie 
forge, he has created a hero both in mind' Rat, whose soul was always ina swither 
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whether to be honest or knavish, and who 
otfered to take Jeannie Deans to a cannie} 
howt'in the Pleasants, where a’ the Procu- 


rator Fiscals i in Scotland should no cated} 


her; seventhly, “The Legend of Montrose, 
of which the hero is Sir Dugald Dalgetty,| 
a bold mercenary, who, like Colonel Urrey 
of the same wars, sold his sword to either| 
king or parliament; ei; er ily, ‘The Bride of | 
Lammermoor,’ saddened all over with a 
presentiment of coming misery, with its 
haughty Ravenswood, Blind Alic e, and 
Johnnie Mortsheugh, whe could either pre 
pure a grave or screw the pegs of lis fiddle 
us chance sent customers; and, ninthly, the 
magnificent romance of ‘ivanhoe,’ adorned 
by the sublime Rebecea, with such flashes 
of bravery and drollery trom the Black 
Knight and F _ Tuck as have been no- 
where equalled 

These are but the first course of princely 
fictions which Scott served up to the public 
—others followed with marvellous rapidity; 
some as good, and others worse, than 
those I have named, but all marked with 
the same extraordinary powers of concep- 
tion, both of subject and character. It may 
be observed of the secend series, that, in 
one or two instances, the author introduc- 
ed spiritual agenc ies—not ghosts of leger 
demain manulacture, but those unembodied 
forms which the vanity of man. imagine 
God has placed over him, to aid in working 
out his fortune and protect him from the 
influence of the spirits of evil. Of this kind 
was the White Lady of Avenel; the idea 
was fine—she did her ministering for some 
time deftly enough, and much to the edifi- 
cation of the public, particularly when she 
soused the Monk in the Tweed, and sang 
her unearthly song; but all lovers of the 
marvellous stared when she cured the 
priest whom Christie of Clinthill had slain; 
repaired the mortal gash in the body of 
Percy Shafton; and dug a grave and filled 


it up, so that even ploughmen could not} 


tell it from solid ground. All these were 
errors of the first —ee and had 
Scott said to himself, Go to, I shall bring 
spiritual agency into contempt,—he could 
not have been more successful. He next 
made an effort of another kind in the same 
way; he set his spiritual spinning-jennies 
in motion to scare the iron-nerved round- 
head leaders of Oliver Cromwell. The 
trick was not successful; Mrs. Radelitte 
surpassed him far in these wooden contri- 
vances; and it seems he felt that he had not 
suceeeded in his ‘spiriting; he confessed 
the White Maid to be a failure; and as for 
mechanical devils, he never tried them 
again. 

W ithreal flesh and blood he wrought mar- 
vels enough. No writer since the days of 
Shakspeare has created so many tine, ‘heal-| 
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|great knack in making heroes and heroines; 
his creations of this sort—always with the 
lexe ception ot Diana Vernon—have less at- 
raction about them than what is really 
jhecessury to carry on the story. Yet, on 
ic loser examination, and when the hurry of 


,,@ first perusal is over, we shall find a thou- 


sum ¥ iidications of de slic acy of feeling, and 
t thousand intimations of’ the tender pas- 
lsion, which we -had before overlooked. 
| See, jor instance, with how much neatness, 
and in what grac eful touches, he acquaints 
us nut only with the deep love with which 
Julia Mannering regarded Bertram, but ex- 
jhibits the pussion-at work. In his Edith 
Piantagenet, too, he has shown how grace- 
Hully true me lt sits ona noble nature. Yet 
ithe charm of his stories resides in what 
jm: iy be culled the subordinate characters; 
joi’ these he has troops and battalions, all 
ditlerent from each other, yet all like na- 
ture. The Dougal creature could not talk 
like Andrew lairservice; nor could An- 
drew brave the dangers of witches and cut- 
|throats in caverns like his namesake Din- 
jmont; Charlieshope, again, is quite another 
‘sort of arustic from Cuddie Headrigg; nor 
|could Cuddie hold the ¢ andle to Edie Ochil- 
ijtree, who has a spice of Poetry and mis- 
-\chief ia his nature; all these difler from 
Richie Moniplies; nor can the wise and 
faithful Richie be named with Harry Wynd, 
the smith, who was the meekest man in 
Perth, and only fought with Highlandmen 
when he found them on the eouth side of 
| Stirling bridge. In the higher characters 
we have the same wondrous variety. The 
| military antiquarians, Cosmo Bradwardine, 
is quite unlike the civil antiquarian, Monk- 
barns, who boasted so much of his ances- 
tor, the printer, that his nephew alleged 
his veins were filled with printer’s ink; and 
both differ from Guy Mannering, whose 
‘love of ancestry and attachment to bandy- 
legged dogs are visible as his bravery. 
Then we have the singular Rob Roy: one 
day a burly drover, saying a civil word to 
every one, and turning an honest penny in 
a quiet way; and another day, a wild, dar- 
ing, Highland chief, crying, “Dinna mais- 
ter me, man—my foot’s on my native heath, 
and my name’s Macgregor!” nt has been 
remarked, that Scott has made all his cha- 
racters talk professionally; for instance, 
Guy Mannering speaks like a soldier, and 
uses terms of war in conversation; while 
Plevdell carries the Court of Session about 
with him; there is probably too much of 
this; but our conversation is at least co- 
loured by what engages our daily thoughts; 
and it cannot be denied that Scott has ex- 
hibited the character by other marks, and 
only ealls these in as aids to make the pic- 
ture perfect. 
All the qualities which pleased us in his 


thy, life-like, and original characters; othe®|poetry, re- appear in his romances, with 
novelists may boast of a couple, or four, or|the addition of the dramatic drolleries and 
haif-a-dozen; but eight or ten in one fiction|humbler humanities of rustic life. There is 
iscommon to Scott. There are a dozen everywhere a sin ular and happy mixture 
in the ‘Fortunes of Nigel’ alone—all unlike|of the higher and lower qualities: he lives 
one another, clearly belonging to ditler- |more i in the upper, and yet as much in the 
ent families, and with nothing in common |lower air, as Fielding; he has all the fertili- 
save the air they breathe. He had no ty of Smollett, and all the poetic glow ot 
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Wilson. He is remarkable for rapid vehe- 
mence of narrative. All with Scott is easy 
—he never labours; he akways masters his 
subject, and never exhausts it. He stands 
without a rival at the head of Prose fiction; 
and it is to his praise that he found his sub- 
jects chiefly in his native island. 

R. C. Marvurin has been fondly called 
the Walter Scott of Ireland; and it must be 
owned that fine elements of fiction are visi- 
ble in his works—glimpses of original cha- 
racter—flashes of intellectual light—snatch- 
es of impressive dialogue, united to an oc- 
sasional force of handling, all of which be- 
long to the great masters of romance:—but 
then these beauties are overlaid with rub- 
bish. He wanted the taste to prepare the 
materials which he amassed. He planned 
his structure, squared some of the stones, 
rounded some ot the columns, carved a few 
of the capitals, and then began to build; 
but, unlike all other architects, he employed 
unhewn stones with hewn, and reared 
lofty edifice enough, but one out of all keep- 
ing, without beauty of finish, or true unity 
of parts. He neither raised a rude Stone- 
Henge, nor built a scientific St. Paul’s; but 
did both in one, and produced a monster. 
All this, and more, is visible in his ‘Wo- 
men’ and his ‘Melmoth.’ The first is an 
Irish story, wild, wonderful and savage, 
with many redeeming touches of pathos 
and beauty, and brought frequently back 
from extravagance by fine traits of charac- 
ter. The second is not altogether so mad 
as some réviewers pronounced it; yet suffi- 
ciently so to excuse thousands for closing 
their eyes against the poetic invention and 
buoyancy of fancy everywhere visible. The 
hero of the story is a second Faustus, who 
has bartered his soul with Satan for pro- 
tracted life and unlimited enjoyment; and 
the heroine is a sort of goddess—a virgin 
of the sea—who lives amid her isles work- 
ing enchantments like Circe, and marries 
the devil’s dupe, and dies in the dungeons 
of the Inquisition. It is said that the man 
was almost as wild as his productions; he 
seldom spoke to any one atter the first in- 
terview, imagining once to be condescen- 
sion enough in so fine a genius; and in 
hours of more than common emotion, he 
placed a wafer on his brow—a sign to his 
servants not to intrude upon him. 

‘The Wild Irish Girl’ first made Lapy 
Morean known to the world. It has much 
of the natural both in character and deli- 
neation, and a certain pleasing wildness of 
manner intertwining itself with the joyous 
realities of social hfe. The work, theugh 
coming from a young spirit, intimated a 
growing discernment, an acuteness of obser- 
vation, and a readiness of wit, of which 
she has since given many specimens. ‘The 
Novice of St. Dominick,’ amid much fine 
description and scenes of passion, had a na- 
tural tone at once earnest and touching. 
Nor was ‘Ida of Athens’ without its attrac- 
tions, though severely handled by Gifford, 
that Anarch old, and exhibited as ridicu- 
lous, in a criticism written for the purpose 
of crushing it. The novels of Lady Mor- 
gan are nother best works. She is a pain- 


ter of manners, not imaginary, but real; of 


'scenes, not of fancy, but reality; and of cha- 
jracterssuch as are visible in flesh and blood, 


and have taken a part in the great drama 


lof existence. Inthese historic delineations 


she is perhaps without an equal: the cha- 
racter is sometimes limned at full-length; 
sometimes exhibited in profile, and even 
like the portraits of Vandyke, some of the 
heads look over the shoulder, but she never 
misses to give their spirit, or to seize on 
jthe character in the mass. She works, in- 
\deed, in strong light and shade, and occa- 
sionally gives a person of dignity no very 
dignified employment; but she is always 
clear and intelligible; and, moreover, aims 
in all her works to spread a love of free- 
dom and a hatred of oppression. She has 
written, too openly, too bitterly, and too 
cleverly, not to have enemies, strong as 
wellas numerous. Her works on France 
and on Italy have made her name popular 
abroad. In foreign lands she is received 
as abenefuctress: here, her sentiments have 
been misrepresented or ridiculed; and she 
has been cakhnaied to such personal abuse, 
as, I believe, no lady has ever been doomed 
to suffer. This is-unjust as well as dis- 
courteous, and ought not to be. In all she 
writes there is genius, and that of very va- 
ried kind: there is wit, humour, tenderness, 
heroism, love of country, and a fine vein of 
light and agreeable fancy. Some of her 
sentiments are, no doubt, unwelcome to 
one party in the state; but why should her 
merits be weighed in a party balance? The 
presence of genius in her works ought to 
protect her against such rudeness and in- 
civility. 

Of Hannan Mort it is not easy to speak: 
the sentiments which she utters have a 
scriptural source, and the aim of her wri- 
tings is the eternal welfare of mankind; to 
this high purpose she has devoted some 
score or more of closely-printed volumes; 
but though she has sometimes aided the in- 
fluence of religious feeling by dramatic de- 
tails and the introduction of character, she 
has never succeeded in communicating that 
life or variety which brings popularity, and 
scatters works of fiction from the palace to 
the hovel. In religious romance no one has 
come near the inventor and maker, honest 
John Bunyan: his abstract personifications 
have all the peculiarity and life which be- 
long to persons of flesh and blood: not so the 
allegorical personages of others; they come 
like shadows, and as shadows depart; they 
speak it is true, but we listen to their 
speeches as we would to 


A wooden head haranguing, 
With prompting priest behind the hanging. 


We are no admirers of religious romances; 
we are content with the New Testament, 
and prefer the simple language of our Sa- 
viour to all the glosses of the learned and 
the speculations of the ingenious. The most 
inspired can never reach the “height of 
that great argument,” nor better express 
our duty to man, than Christ and 











his Apostles have expressed it. We listen 
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with reverence to speculations from the, is then,” thought she,‘‘one in the wide world 
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pulpit, but with impatience to all lay-lee-|who pines for my love as I have pined for 


tures—to the dogmas of the “‘unco good, or) 


of the rigidly rig iteous.” 

The Simple Story,’ and the ‘Nature and 
Art,’ of Mrs. INcuBALD, attracted much at- 
tention; and when the world was satisfied 
with the: perusal, there was something 
about the authoress herself to awaken cu- 
riosity. She was an admirable novelist, 
shre\rl and observing; and a handsome 
woman; yet she resembled the rest of her 
sex so little, that she took little pains to 
render her person agreeable, and set so lit- 
tle store by the elegancies of life, that she 
lived in a mean way, and ate fruit and drank 
water like an anchorite. That one admired 
as an authoress, and who had by her ge- 
nius achieved a small independence, should 
do all this, excited some wonder; but her 
diaries have solved the problem: she lived 
ina simple way that she might be indepen- 
dent, and also apply the residue of her in- 
come to the maintenance of her sister, and 
to deeds of benevolence and charity. Such 
goodness of heart as this ought to preserve 
her name as something of a rarity, should 
her works be forgotten; but of that there is 
little fear—nature always takes care of her 
own. 

The works of Jane Austen have quietly 
won their way to the public heart, as all 
works of genius will. She is a prudent wri- 
ter; there is good sense in all she says, a 
propriety in all her actions; and she sets her 
face zealously against romantic attach- 
ments and sentimental associations. She 
lived and died a spinster; yet she seems to 
have had a large experience in the perfidy 
of all attachments which belonged not to 
cm my and calculation. When Dum- 
viedykes fell in love, it was with a lady who 
sat next him in the kirk, and that put it into 
his head; in like manner Miss Austen’s he- 


roes and heroines are touched most sensibly | 


theirs; who feels for my sorrow without 
secorning my sin. Child of my early youth, 
is it to youl am to look for the consolation of 
my age!” She would have given worlds to 
have been certain of the sympathy of a hu- 
man being, and to that being she would 
have flown to impart the triumphant news 
that her lost boy, her own beautiful Frank, 
had written her those lines of mournful and 
passionate affection, and was coming to see 
her; but the habit of repressing every ex- 
pression of feeling was strong. Her pretty 
Gertrude’s light footstep glided through the 
two drawing-rooms to her boudoir, before 
she was aware of her approach, but when 
she did become conscious of her presence, 
she only replied slightly in the atlirmative to 
a question as to whether Frederic and his 
sister might ride together at their usual 
hour; and adding, ‘| have some notes to 
write,” bent her head again over the table. 

‘‘Mamma’is looking very well to-day, 
Fred,” said Gertrude, as they bent their 
way towards the park; “she must have 
been very beautiful when she was young.” 
Alas! it was the lack of hope, that youth of 
the heart, and strengthener of the frame, 
which caused Madeline’s cheek to be al- 
ready faded, and her glossy tresses to be 
mingled with gray; and it was the flush of 
hope which brought light to her eye and 
smiles to her lip, as she looked up and an- 
swered her daughter’s question, while 
Frank Wentworth’s note lay beneath her 
pausing hand. 

With a beating heart and a hurrying pen, 
Madeline traced the following lines:— 

“Now and always, my beloved boy, come 
to meat the same hours, from three till five: 
lam then certain to be alone. Come, for 





my heart is fainting within me till 1 press 
you to it; and my breath seems choked when 
1 remember last night. Come quickly— 


when the object of their contemplation; come as soon as you get this. 


stands on a fair estate, or is endowed with 
bonds and bills, and other convertible com- 


“Your Moruer.” 
And when she had sealed and sent her 








modities. “On the whole,” says the Quer-| own, she read again his note, every syllable 
terly Review, ‘“Miss Austen’s works may|of which was already graven on her heart, 
safely be recommended, not only as among|and as her tearlul eye dwelt on‘each word, 
the most unexceptionable of their class, but) it seemed as though there were a peculiar 
as combining, in an eminent degree, instruc-| and unutterable grace in all; even the way 
tion and amusement.” Her works are,|in which he signed his name appeared dif- 
‘Sense and Sensibility,’ ‘Pride and Preju-| ferent from what another might have done. 
dice,’ ‘Mansfield Park,’ ‘Emma,’ and ‘North-| Frank Wentworta—oh, how many weep- 
anger Abbey,’ and ‘Persuasion.’ ing kisses did she press on the unconscious 
|paper where his hand had traced this loved, 
‘this unforgotten name! Sle was still gaging 
jon the note when a light, hurried, uneven 
| step was heard on the stairs; her breathing 
| became choked and heavy; her limbs trem- 
|bled; the door was flung open, and with a 
suppressed and convulsive shriek she sprang 
forward and fell fainting at the feet of him 
whose form her stiffening arms had vainly 
Wuen Madeline recovered from the first sought to embrace. . 

bewildered burst of grief, which had follow-| ‘Mother! sweet mother!” How musical 
ed her reception of Frank Wentworth’s was the voice which fell on her ear; how 
note, she sate down to reply to it with min- radiant the eyes which gazed anxiously in- 

gied feelings of bitterness and joy. ‘‘There to hers as she woke from that swoon to the * 

consciousness that her son, her long-lost 

idolized boy was near her, was supporting 
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her, was blessing her with lis lips and from|be with them; to talk to them; I should love 
his heart! “I called no one, mother; 1|vour other children so much, dear mother, 
thought you would not wish it; I could not jnow thi it | know you have love to spare tor 
have borne that any one should have aided|me! Madeline sighed; she had never hinted 
you besides myself; lay your head-back|that the love she had poured out for years 
again on my shoulder till you are well.” “I/was as water spilled on the sand; that her 
am well, my boy,” murmured Madeline ‘lonely atlection was unreturne d; and that 
faintly; but her head sank again to its/earelessness, bordering on insult, was the 
resting place. There was a pause; the|ceneral conduct of those he desired so ar- 
thoughts of each roame <d through past/denily to knowas her children; but she pro- 
years. “Oh! mother!” exclaimed Frank|mised him that they should all meet, por 
Wentworth suddenly, “how long ago—and|the reme mbrance that it was Ais Wish, that 
yet how like yesterday it see ms—that first/it was a = e made to Aim, carried her 
dark lonely day after I lost you?” With the|through a task she would otherwise have 
sobbing grief of a little child, he rose and|shrunk from. 
flung himself into her armsas he spoke,and| She chose one evening (such evenings 
Madeline pressed his head to her bosom,|were rare) when Gertrude had neither bail, 
even as she had often done to still his cries|opera, assembly, nor play to take her from 
in those by-gone years; and repeated me-|home; but was seated quietly near her, oc- 
chanically the same, words she had been|cupied with a piece of beautitul embroidery. 
wont ‘hen to use, in the same soothing tone,| A long silence was broken by a yawn irom 
“Hush, Frank, hush, my own love ly boy! EF rederick, who rose from his chair, and 
with a bewildered and dreaming conscious-| flinging down the book he had been reading, 
ness, in which all was forgott@n and con-|which he pronounced the dullest in the 
fused, except that she was his mother, that|/ world, walked towards the door. “Are you 
he was her child. And the voice and the|going out, Frederick?” asked Madeline. 
words that had consoled Frank's infantine|**Yes,” mother. ‘‘Could you spare me half 
sorrows sank to his heart. He looked up,|an hour be ‘fore you go?” added she in a tre- 
and they both laughed hysterically at their) mulous tone. “‘Certainly;” and he resumed 
forgetfulness of the lapse of years; and then|his seat, and after waiting a few moments 
they wept again. And there was sorrow|as if expecting she would again address 
mingled with their laughter, and joy strug-|him, he also resumed his book. There was 
gling with their tears. another | ng pause, during which Madeline 
For some time after this first meeting) steadfastly contemplated the gr: acetul figure 
Frank Wentworth continued to visit his of her daughter, as her white and taper 
mother daily, at those hours when, as she| fingers wandered among blue, crimson, and 
herself hi ude xpressed it, she was sure to be white silks in a basket by he reside. “What 
alone; when Gertrade and Frederick rode | pretty shades you are working that screen 
or walked together. and the old baronet|in,” said she, with a heavy sigh, which 
was talking polities in W hite’s bay-window.| would have told many a more anxious and 
Madeline’s shrinking and timid disposition more atiectionate child that her thoughts 
and acquired reserve made her instinctively | were not with her words; but Gertrude ams 
dread broaching the subject of her son’s ly replied with a pleased smile, “Yes 
visits: and some feeling, half unexplained have got all your favourite carpet Fa 
in the depths of her heart, told her that he | am working it for the litle boudoir; your 
wouk di 10t be welcomed by the haughty F're- | cheek getsso flushed by the fire there, I think 
derick or the cold selfish Gertrude as she it must be quite uncomfortable.” Slight as 
had weleomed him. Nevertheless the thirst| this attention was, it gave something like 
of aflection made her crave for more of his|hope and courage to the fainting heart of 
society, and now and then, in her happier|the disgraced mother. “Thank you, Ger- 
moments, when he was with her, and al] the|trude, thank you, dear girl; you have spent 
charm of his wit. his beauty, his gentle} many hours of yaur time upon it, and I shall 
gayety, wound round her moth 1er's heart,| value it very much. Do you happen to re- 
she would picture to herself long happy collect,” continued shé, hurriedly, as though 
evenings with all thre e of her children in it were part of the same subject; ‘“‘do you 
friendly intercourse, and perhaps the devo-| happen to recollecta young man vat the ope- 
tion of one impressing the others with a/ra one night, who ———” “Yes, mamma, 
sense of their owa negligent or rebellious | interrupted Gertrude, without: raising her 
conduct towards her. Still she would never/eyes. ‘‘Do you know who he was?” gasped 
have had courage to propose a meeting, had |the unhappy woman, as the tears, long 
it net been that F rank Wentworth himselt |choked back by effort, gushed from her eye- 
one day talked of it as of a natural step./lids. Gertrude threw down the silk, and 
They had been speaking of the future, and/took her mother’s hand; ‘““Yes, mamma, 
Frank had been repeating over and over|yes, dear mamma, den’t distress yourself; I 
again his little arrangements, of which the know; Frederick told me the next morning. 
prineipal feature was that, as soon as Ger-|He asked-———” “Children, children, 
trude was married (which, with her beauty, |sobbed Madeline, ‘J knew it, also, the next 
accomplishments, = fortune, was a thing day; and that day, and all succeeding ones, 
to be soon expected,) his mother should have brought my poor Frank to see me— 
come and live with wd when he interrupt- and--and my earnest wish—my prayer—is 
ed himself by saying, half gayly, halftender- to see you altogether—my prayer, chil- 
lv, “and, by the by, am I never to know dren—!” and she sank on her fates before 


Gertrade or Frederick? I ehould like so to them, for, as she spoke of Frank Went-: 
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worth’s visits, a deep and angry flush had 
mantied Gertrude’s cheek, and she with- 
drew the hand which had clasped her mo- 
ther’s. Worse tempered, but warmer 
hearted, Frederick started trom the chair, 
where he hadremained hitherto, motionless 
with surprise; and hastily throwing his 
arms round his mother’s neck, he exclaimed, 

“Of course, mother, could you doubt his be- 
ing welcome?—don’t sob so, Ul fetch him 
myself; I see him often at the elub. Pray 
compose yoursel{;—he’s welcome—is he nol 
welcome, Gertrude?” And Gertrude sank 
back in her chair and gave way to a Vio- 
lent burst of tears—tears of ming eltis h- 
ness and agitation. The fact of Fr 
Wentworth’s visits flashed i: orn ation to 
her mind that certainly did not add to its 
peace. Her dearest wish was to marry 
young i Everton, who she knew was 
in love with her, and whose proposals she 
firmly believed to be delayed or prevented 
by the unhappy ereuerasee ot her mo- 
ther’s misconduct. That Mr. Wentworth 
should visit every day at M. = line March- 
mont’s house, might be gratifying to the 
two parties most deeply concerned, but to 
Gertrude brought only vague refiections on 
the increased publicity of their disgrace by 
this mingling of the two families; and she 
firured some one asking, ‘‘ Why young 
Wentworth went so constantly there,” (for 
so retired had Madeline lived that there 
were some to whom her story—nay, her 
existence, were unknown:) and the reply, 
why don’t you know Mrs. Marchmont is his 
mother?” and then the details of that 
elopement twenty years ago; and blame, 
and scorn, and coldness, and insult to ail, 
for the sake of one: and Everton’s haughty 
mother lecturing her son to shun the 
snares spread for him by the daughter ofa 
divorcee. 


Again: 


rank 


Gertrude had remarked of late, 
that her mother had ceassd to be so much 
grieved at any wayward action, or angry 
speech; had ceased even to be so very anx- 
ious to soothe and coax her spoiled child, 


when she had met with mortification, or 
what she considered such: now, mow, she 
saw the cause: her mother’s heart had found 
another occupation—a haven of love where- 
in to shelter herself when the storm rose— 
a son to welcome her when the daughter 
frowned—and to him she had, doubtless, 
turned in all those moments of transient 
disgust with which the young Gertrude 
visited her sinning parent. Gertrude had 
heen accustomed to be her mother’s idol, 
and though she did not love that mother as 
in her childhood, she yet felt a vague jeal- 
ousy of one who, apparently, was to take 
her place as first object in that wrung and 
broken heart. It wasa@mixture of all these 
considerations, combined with the sight of 
such distress, as acts mechanic ally on all 
who have human feelings, that caused the 
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when Frank Wentworitl’s well known step 
creeted her mother’s ear. Frederick stood 
lorward: he was roused and excited: and, 
always the creature of impulse, he deter- 
mined to do his best to give Mrs. March- 
mont the momentary gratilication of seeing 
her unhappy son greeted kindly. “Frank,” 
said he, reddening, as he extended his hand, 
“we ought to need no. introduction. Ger- 
trode!” and Gertrude rose and shook hands 
with the young stranger, and they all sate 
down as thous t the y bad been one fumily. 
Wo for that “4 iy! wo for the attempt to 
bind together, in that strange and unnatural 
alliance, the children of her whe had broken 
her first natural ties. Wo for the home 
where, in the credulous sweetness of his 
entle disposition, Frank Wentworth 
thought to live as a brother with the off- 
spring of the man who had tempted his mo- 
ther trom her home. Wo! to her—to him— 
to all! 
“Gertrude, 


ol 


* said Frederick to his sister, 
the day alter this scene, “I think young 
Wentworth is very handsome.” Jand- 
some, Fred.? what, with that leg! why he is 
detormed.” “No, Ger., nonsense; he 
only lame, and his head is beautiful.” 

‘es, like the old fashioned pictures, of 
the serpent with a cherub’s face, in the 
gcarden of Eden; and though heaven knows 
ours was no Eden, even betore he came, yet 
now—” and Gertrude, with many a sigh and 
some tears, explained all that she felt, and 
thou zlt, and feared. and conjectured, till a 
dark veil seemed to tall before young Fre- 
derick’s eyes and change Frank Wentworth 
to a demon. 

Unwitting of all these secret prejudices; 
anxious to make them fond and proud of 
their new companion, and full of admiration 
for the beauty which he inherited in com- 
mon with her ‘other children, and the talents 
in which he far surpassed them; fascinated 
by his gentleness and devotion to herself, 
Madeline Mare hm ynt blindly pursued a 
path which led only to further misery. She 
would sit closeted in the little boudoir with 
Frank for hours; careless how time flew— 
careless where others spent that time. 
When they were assembled together, she 
would de 4end his opinions with vehemence, 
if contradicted, or ‘smile with the proudest 
admiration when they seemed to listen in 
silence. Shedidnotscrupleatlength openly 
in her reproaches (and even her reproaches 
were less gentle now that a new hope had 
vriven life to her heart.) to institute a com- 
parison between her younger children and 
the pledge of “early days. Frank would 
have so conducted hims “elf _ahe could s 
turn to Frank; and Gertrude and Brnerick 
erew to hate even the sound of his name, 
and to shun him as they would have done a 
serpent. The first symptom of their dis- 
like, which struck on the startled mind of 
their unhappy mother, was on the occasion 


is 


beautiful dauchter of Henry Marchmont to of some slight dispate, in the Bourse of ‘which 


burst into tears; a flas sh of lightning thought 


for herself, with involuntary pity for & er Marehmont with some warmth. 


weeping mother. Alas! with Gertrude, 
self was always predominant. 


She wasstill occupied with these though & 


Frank Wentw orth contradicted Frederick 
Frederick 
answered passionately, as was his custom; 
and Frank, holding onl his hand, exc laimed, 

Vell, well, Fred., L. may be wrong; don’t 
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angry, 


be angry.”—"I am not 
replied the of-; 


worth,” coldly and haughtily 
fended young man, and 
npartment. Gertrude wate hed the door as 
it closed—rose irresolutely—sate down! 
again—rose, prepared to leave the 
room. 

“Do not leave 
mother. 

“Tdo not « 
spend his eveni 


and 


us, Gertrude!” said her 
hoose that Frederick should! 
ngs alone now, more than} 
formerly,” muttered b an spoiled beauty; an id 
her haughty eyes hed indignant I; on 
Frank as she emphi stiet illy pronounced the 
last word. 

She disappeared from their presence, and| 
Madeline wept on the bosom of her forsaken| 
child. 

“It is a pity you ever lett Frank, if you are 
£0 much fonder of him than of us,” was Ger- 
trude’s reply to the gentle expostulation 
which Mrs. Marchmont ventured to make. 

“Would that I had died in my cradle, or 
never been born, rather than live to see this 
creeping effemin ate lounger make our house 
his home,” was Frederick’s spontaneous 
observation. 

Once kindled, the torch of discord burned 
with a quence hless flame; and if the c hildren 
of Henry M: iurchmont disliked and envied 


their mother’s eldest son, that son was not! 


slow, in spite of his gentlene ss of feeling and 
manner, to resent the wi int of respect and 
atfection shown to her who, in his eyes, was 
all perfect. Bitter words were exc hanged, 
and once exchanged were often repeated. 
To astranger it would have appeared that 
two opposing parties were formed in the 
house; Henry Marchmont’s children on the 
one side, and Henry Marchmont’s widow 
and Lionel Wentworth’s son on the other. 

One evening of that eventful autumn, 
Gertrude entered the drawing-room, where 
Frederick was already seated; her cheek 
crimson with rage and shame, and her eyes 
swoln with weeping. 

“I knew it,” exclaimed she, “I knew it,’ 
and setting her teeth hard, she flung down 
a letter, or rather the copy of a letter, from 
Lady Everton to a friend, in whic h the 
former commented with the most unsparing 
contempt on the conduct of unhappy Made- 
line—sneered at the terms on which Frank 
Wentworth visited at the house—lamented 
her son, Lord Everton’s, infatuated blind- 
ness, and finally expressed a determination 
to use any means to prevent his disgracing 
himself’ by the connexion. 

“How did you come by this? 
derick’s first question. 

“Tt was sent anony mously,” replied Ger- 
trude, “with a few lines, purporting to be 
from ‘a true friend,’ and asserting their be- 
lief that I might. if 1 pleased, marry Everton 
to-morrow, without Lady E.’s consent being 
asked or granted. Whether this be true or 
no,” continuedghe, impatiently waving her 
hand, as she saw her brother again about to 
speak—‘‘Whether such a letter was ever 
sent or not, scarcely signifies: it is enough 
that others dare write what I have scarcely 
dared to think: and let the letter come from 
a friend who would warn, or an enemy who 


”) 


was Fre- 


Mr. We *nt-| 


o saying he left the | 


would mortily, it has equally decided my 
mind. Iwill write to Everton to bid him 
farewell, and I will cease to mingle in socie- 
ty, since its members are so anxious to visit 
on my head the follies of my “mother. My 
|destiny is ruined for her sins.’ 

During the delivery of the last sentence, 
|Ge rtrude had one more auditor than she 
counted upon. Frank Wentworth stood 
before her, his face deadly pale, his wild and 
radiant eyes fixed full on her face, and his 
whole frame shaking with emotion. “Ger- 
trude Marchmont,.” exclaimed he, “the 
words you have spoken are disgraceful alike 
to the names of woman and daughter. Oh! 
who shal! speak kindly of my mother’s fault 
since her own child can so bitterly condemn 
her? May younever be tempted—or rather,” 
gasped he, and he laid his hand heavily on 
her arm as he spoke, “‘or rather may you be 
tempted; and then—then, when false rea- 
soning is poured into your ear, and false 
hopes glitter betore your mind, may you fall 
—«as she did.” He flung the hand he grasp- 
ed from him, while Gertrude shrieked in 
mingled terror and _ pain; and at the same 
instant a blow aimed full at his breast oo the 
desperate and muscular arm of Frederick 
Marchmont stretched him prostrate on the 
ground. Madeline heard enough as she 
advanced from the boudoir to madden her 
withalarm; she rushed forward, and wring- 
ing her hands, exclaimed, ‘‘ Desist, children, 
desist! oh, my God, remember you are 
brothers!” “Brothers!” shouted Frederick, 
while the veins on his temple started with 
rage; ‘woman, this is your own work—tell 
Everton we are prorurrs!” “Hush, Fre- 
derick,” murmured his sister, ‘‘she does not 
hear you;” and the terrified and remorseful 
girl kne lt down by Frank Wentworth, and 
massed her arm under his head while she 
ooked anxiously up in her mother’s face. 
That mother heeded not her silent appeal. 
Pale and statue-like, Madeline stood—her 
dilated eyes wandering slowly from the face 
lof her eldest-born, the feeble, crippled child 
of her youth, to the folded arms ane haughty 
form of the child of her sin. Into his face 
she dared not look, but ever and anon her 
pale lips parted with a strange ghastly 
smile, and the word “Cain” broke from 
them. Frederick heard and startled; he 
bent eagerly for a moment above young 
Wentworth, and a shuddering sigh from 
the lips of the latter reassufed his heart; his 
wide blue eyes opened and met Gertrude’s 
face of horror and anxiety, and he murmur- 
ed, as they again mome ntarily closed, “‘T 
was stunned—only stunned.” And Made- 
line—did the sound of her favourite’s voice 
recall her to herself? It did; but she knelt 
not by his side; she aided him not to rise; a 
fear worse than death had taken possession 
of her mind, and flinging herself into Fre- 
derick’s arms, she exclaimed hysterically, 
“Oh, Frederick—oh. my son, thank God 
you are not a murderer!” 

Alas! it needed not violence to snap the 
thread of that fragile life. ‘The reconciliation 

which followed this fearful scene never 
brought Frank Wentworth again to that 
s*ranger-home; a brain fever attacked him, 
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and in the ravings of his delirium he called! But it is not our intention to pursue this 
incessantly on one whose form he vainly fan-|tale further; what Gertrude’s fhteas a wite 
cied snte patiently watching at the toot of |might be is shrouded in darkness; this much 
his bed, thanking her for her tenderness and/alone we know and tell, that, during the 
adjuring her to bear with resignation his) little remnant ofher days, Madeline Mareh- 
death. Madeline heard of his iilness, and) mont met with more kindness and forbear- 
once more she appealed to the husband she ance from ‘oth than they had hitherto 
had deserted, jor permission to have news shown. Perhaps they felt for her when the 
of ner child, tor leave tosee him die. Perhaps thoucht struck them that she could no |fn- 
ii Lionel Wentworth had read her passion-| cer tarn from Tuem to her Forsaken Child! 
ate and broken-hearted note he might have! 
melted, but he had vowed never to open al 
letter directed in that hand, and even in that! 
hour—that hour of sorrow which both were! 
doomed to share—he flung it with gloomy} 
resentment into the flames. Madeline had a} 
last resource—she wrote to his wife.—** You 
are a mother—let me see my boy!” On an afternoon in midsummer, 1833, a 
“Krank,” said the wretched woman 10) party of native Irish, issuing from the 
her dying son, “is there any message, any porthern forests of Tyrone, crossed the 
token you wish to leave; can l do nothing river Bann into Antrim. They were of 
for you? Now. that you are collected, the clun Aodh-Buidh,* or followers of Yel- 
there is any one you have loved—any one jow Hugh O'Neill, a prince expelled some 
Frank—oh! let me cling to something that! years before from his kingdom ot Dalaradia, 
has belonged to you. Have you never loved, on the western confines of which they were 
idol of my breaking heart?” Frank Went-| now arrived. The appearance of the caval- 
worth took his mother’s hand, and a sweet) cade, however, bespoke no intention of a 
sinile hovered round his lips, a smile of love) hostile inroad for its recovery, and at that 
so holy and intense, that, as his failing hand| time there was little prospect of success at- 
pressed hers to his bosom, she felt that Aer|tending on such an attempt; for by the vi- 
image only had found a place there. gorous government of William De Burgh, 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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It was over; and with the calm of despair} third Earl of Ulster, then stationed with a 
Madeline passed through the long passage|strone force at Carrickfergus, the county 
of what had been her home. She paused at|of Antrim had been placed in a state of’ se- 
the nursery door, not that she wished to curity such us it had not betore enjoyed 
linger, but because her limbs refused to do! since the days of the great De Courcy. The 


their office further; lights and voices were! Bann, a broad and beautiful s.ream, and at 
within, and she heard the news of Frank’s/that time the limit of the Enelish Pale, 
death announced, and the nurse of Mrs.|flowed between ancient forests on either 
Pole’s children exclaim, “‘Bless my soul,|side halfway from Toome to Coleraine; and 
ma’am, and Mr. Lionel wil! be my Lord atter|so intricate were the paths, and close the 
all!” She heard the “hush, hush, Ellis,” of! underwood, that save when fording the 


the mother who stoed in Aer nursery, and 
the eager kisses which were showered on 
the boy who stood in her son’s place. She 
heard, and walked on. 

Into the home which was now her’s Ma- 
deline Marchmont entered, and as her 
noiseless step glided into her own drawing- 
room, she was again doomed involuntarily 


placid expanse of the river, little could be 
distinctly seen of their unwonted traversers. 
A youth on horseback, the splendour of 
whose dress proclaimed one of the family of 
O'Neill himself, had led the way. dashing- 
down the bank, and plunging with a burst 
of white spray into the water, while warn- 
ings and directions, shouted after him by 





to hear what smote her to the heart. It was! his outstripped companions as they beheld 
Lord Everton’s last sentence to the weep-|him from the wood behind, bearing up and 
ing Gertrude. His was a frank and cheer-|strugeling against the current, told that 
{ul voice, and his manner had a mixture of this was his first passage of an unknown 
tenderness and firmness. ‘‘l would not be|and perilous ford. He was followed by a 
thought harsh and unjust hereatier.” said) hurrying troop of horsemen, at the head of 
he, “and therefore, dear girl, l tell it you| whom a crave and middle-aged person,ina 
now, however painful the subject may be. i/ dress halfclerical, half lay, spurring throu 
do not say you shall never see your poer mo-| the shallows of the trye track with little dif- 
ther, but it must be at very rare intervals—| ficulty, ascended the nearer bank, where 
very rare Gertrude. You consent my be-|reining in his impatient charger, O‘Neill 
loved girl?” And Madeline heard Henry} was eagerly gazing at every thing around 
Marchmont’s daughter murmur her assent) him, and in a tone of affectionate care, re- 
to the proposal; and her obedience to the| buked him for his recklessness. 

law laid down of rarely seeing the widowed} “Prince,” says he, ‘“‘the life of an O'Neill 
and disgraced parent, who had watched) was not given to be east away upon the 
over her in sickness—worshipped her in|running waters. Here are pools and cur- 
health—nestled her to her nursing bosom| rents that have swept down man and horse, 
when an infant—and borne meekly, too and one step to either side might have car- 
meekly, with her faults as a girl. Did the! ried thee amongst them.” 

cradle songs of that mother never rise to 

her memory when she toobecame a mother! *Which afterwards lapsed into the present 
in her turn! 'Claneboy. 
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alar n, good Loughlin,” said young O'Neill; 


“Pardon me, pardon me, for giving thee 


Or CLANEBOY. ’ 





overturnhim!and for their redoubted castles, 
> when did they ever build such a cromlec h 


“hut trust me there are rivers as deep, and{as | see on yonder knoll, where the altar 
fords as dangerous in Tirconnell, yet has|top is as broad as the shield of Fin 
white Fingall borne me tro: Ballyshannon) MacCoull, and every standard stone would 
to the Black Valley, and never put hoof to|sink a ship.” 


bridge. And this is Dalaradia,’ 
. ¢ the but of his hunting spear against 
reensward, aud gazing at bank and 
tree, and at the river at his feet, and the sky 





he erred, 


‘Think not that | magnily our enemies to 
excuse ourselves,” repued his companion; 
“but their tower battlements have even 
such stones heaved higber than the rath of 


overhead—*‘Dalaradia! my father’s rizht,|Ughlogael, upright from the ground; and 
my bro hers’ and my own inheritance, and/one of their ships would hold a hundred 
lam here at last!—I would | had a fiirer|such leathern baskets as thou hast seen on 
view of the country: ho, Loughlin, let us on!Lough Erne and the Blackwater—tloating 
to the open hills.” and they gave their casties they are. with tall trees for masts, 
horses head, and ere the dl ill beat of the 'and armies of men and horses in their 


hools upon the grass had died away, were 
hidden behind the thick green veil of the 
foliage. Presently appeared a smaller par- 

ty on joet, shaggy and nimble kerns, with 
mats of their own plaited hair for head- 
pieces, and long mantles, fantastically 
fringed and braided, flung over their yellow 
linen doublets and close trousers of deer- 
skin. These led gray-houndsand wolt-dogs 
in leashes, and bore tent-poles and hatchets, 
which, with the panniers borne by three 
sumpter-horses, showed that the strangers 
purposed pitching their camp for some time 
wherever they might stop. They followed 
in the track of the horsemen at a pace that 
took them almost as quickly out of sight, 
and the river had hardly smoothed itsell al- 
ter them, till the salmon shot past again, 
and the wild swan came down trom his 
island, the ruffling of his feathers the only 
sound between the forests, save when a 
sudden plunge told that the otter had slid 
out again trom his hiding-place, or when 
the wood-pigeon, that had wheeled aloof 
from the strange aspect of men, cooed mur- 
muring from her reelaimed nest upon the 
overhanging ash once more. 

When the strangers next emerged from 
the forest, it was upon the hills to the north 
of Connor. As they rose into view of the 
open country beneath, O' Neill’s eve glanced 
with restle®s admiration over the scene. 

‘And is it,” he ex@aimed, pointing down 
the rich valley of the M: wet —"is it from 
such an inheritance as this that we have 
been driven to the bleak ravines of Slieve- 
Gallen, and the thickets of Killeightra? Oh, 
Loughlin, had I known what a fair country 
was ours by right, I had never staid so long 
contented in Tirconnell. 1 thought it a de- 
solate tract of moorlands and morasses, fit 
only to be dwelt in by those hungry stran- 
gers who are glad of any spot of ground, 
however miserable.” 

** Alas, Prince,” said his companion, “thou 
hast never seen an English army, nor an 
English stone castle. One of the wattled 
shielings of Tireones Il could be fired and 
consumed over the heads of its inmates in 
shorter time than thou couldst pick a single 

corner-stone from the keep of Cragiergus; 
and, for an armed knight of their nation, 
thou mightst as well shower thy blows upon 
the armourer’s anvil.” 


holds. 

“i have seen ships,” said O'Neill, “I have 
seen ships on Lough Swilly, and Tanists of 
the great Clan Donnell sailing in them over 
the waves of the open sea; but though these 
strangers had ships like our castles of oak, 
and castles like our mountains of rock, I 
have learned, Loughiin, among the shie lings 
of Tirconnell, to trust to myself, my kins- 
men, and our noble allies, for the mainte- 
nance of our ancient state and treedom 
against both.” 

* Think hot, 1 again pray thee,” replied 
the othe r, “that | would make our enemies 
terrible in thine eyes, either to excuse our- 
selves, or to daunt thee; but trust me, thou 
urtover-contident in the strength of unaided 
urms. The English are as wise and pow- 
erciul as they are covetous, and while united 
to oppose invasion of their robberies, will 
ever be tr iumph int as they have been; and 
t! lis thy roy: il father well knoweth, when he 
holds council all year round in his mountain 
castle, leaving the war within their pale to 

shrewd clerks, Brehons, and Erenachs like 
myseli, who have wrought their govern- 
meat more mischief ‘in ove day than centu- 
ries of unequal war could have accomplish- 
ed. Have we not already in times past 
“ed up both Laeys to rebellion; won over 
the M ie Murrough and O* More to our al- 
liance of late in Leinster, Fitz-Thomas in 
Desmond, and, in Ormonde and Kilkenny, 
the stout Lord Tipperary? And have not i 
here within a year drawn Bermingham and 
Mandevill, nay, the very cousins ot William 
De Burgh himself, to abandon their alle- 
giance . and tur 0 Irish as ourselves?” 

“For which,” replied O'Neill, ‘if I have 
heard aright, Walter hath already perished 
miserably int lis imprisonment at Cragfer- 
gus, while Richard and Hubert still he in 
the deepest dungeon of Norburgh, awaiting 
the Karl’s mandate tor life or death. Their 
lsister, Lady Gyle, the widow of Sir Rich- 
ard Mandevill, is stirring all Ireland in their 
be hi lf; and all, as | have heard, in vain.” 

‘All this | know,” rejoined the Erenach, 
jor lay abbot, for such his words and habit 
|had shown him to be; ‘Ll know that in Dub- 
linand London, the defection of these no- 
bles has struck such a terror into the coun- 
cils of the English, that letters command- 
ing the cruelties exercised upon these un- 


stirt 


| 


‘Bones of Saint Murus!” cried the youth;| happy gentlemen, have been sent to all the 
“and if he were as impenetrable as a pillar | Lords of the Pale; and that whether he will 


of flint, strength of men and horses couldlit or no, 


William must execute the law, 
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without regard to blood or kindred; but it is|}stone which seemed to have come down at 
from this same cruelty, and from this an- one bound from the brow of the precipice 
grateful compulsion to its exercise, that we above, for it was sunk half way in the earth, 
hope the best. Thinkest thou Earl William and overhanging, as if arrested by the depth 
will sign the death-warrant of any gentle-/of the first dint it had made in the soil. Un- 
man for living as a noble spirit prompts |der this they halted; the horsemen dismeunt- 
him, and not reflect that when he perchance ed, and till the arrival of the kerns, who, al- 
may increase his own retinue by a butler though on foot, were not tar behind, occu- 
more, or raise his own walls by a foot of' | pied themselves incleaning their horses and 
battlement higher than may seem good to accoutrements. Presently the kerns came 
some timorous tyrant of the council, he up, bearing willow withes and rushes, which 
also may be preclaimed a rebellious traitor, tiey had cut in the holms by their way, and 
and a Merus Hibernicus? But that | fear all were soon busily engaged in pitching 
thine open fieriness, | could disclose such a theircamp. ‘Two circles were marked out, 
plan as would make thee well contented one on either side of the great stone, round 
with our peaceful policy.” each of which they sunk certain of the tent- 
“Let me be no party,” said O’Neill, “in poles alluded to, at equal distances, and 
any concealed designs. I will defy the trai- having brought the ends of these together 
tor to his face, if you list to trust your quar- under caps prepared to receive them, speed- 
rel in my hands; if not, | am privy to no- ily wattled the spaces between, and thatch- 
thing, save the accommodation of the/ed them all over with rushes, so that to one 
cosheries.” coming suddenly insight of their dark green 
‘Be it so,” said the Erenach, gravely;|pyramids, it might have seemed as if two 
“thou shalt have store of pleasures at the trimmed yew-trees had all at once sprung 
English Court, without tilting at the Earl.” up beside the fountain. So soon as these 
“Ho, Loughlin,” cried the impatient youth, works had been put in progress, O'Neill 
while he struck his spurs into his horse’s and his preceptor ascended the mountain. 
flank, and making him spring high into the '‘The Erenach often stopped and breathed 
air, threw out his right hand expanded, as himself upon the steep and dizzy ascent, 
ifto grasp the long line of highinnds that but O’Neul betrayed no further symptom 
lay before them,—‘Ho, Loughlin, these are of fatigue than a deeper glow upon his 
brave mountains! they look not like other cheek, and a fuller expansion of the plaited 
hills; they are broad, swelling, and rolled tissue onhis breast. He had thrown off his 
together like a wave of the sea, or an army mantle and high cap, and now stood on the 
of good warriors! How name you that great |middle and highest peak of the summit, the 
one that rises over all like the ship among rays of the declining sun deepening the yel- 
the waves, or the king’s presence on the |!ow of his garments into flaming orange, 
ridge of battle?” and graining the auburn bands of his hair 
“That,” answered the Erenach, “is the with a waving radiance like gold, as the 
great Mount Slemish. We shall be on its| wind blew it round his deep-tiushed and 
summit ere sunset, and | will then show animated features. The Erenachascended 
thee the whole land of Dalaradia from|to the foot of the little pinnacle on which he 
Mourne to Rathlin.” stood, and gazing, blessed the glorious boy 
They pursued their way along the vale|in his heart. “The very sun crowns him 
of Broughshane, through thick woods that|with a brighter light,” he exclaimed men- 
for a time hid every thing else from their |tally, ‘there is a glory on him fom heaven!” 
view, and were almost under the western/O’Neill stood wrapt also in a trance of ad- 
srecipices of Slemish before they beheld its|miration, but it was of the noble prospect 
en wédge-like bulk piercing the blue sky |spread everywhere at his feet. 
overhead. Slemish is one great joint of | ‘“‘Stand by my side, good Loughlin, I pray 
that spine of mountain that runs between thee,” he said at length, “and tell me how 
the vale of Glenwhirry on one side, and that all these lakes and mountains around us are 
of Broughshane on the other, heaved over |named; for | here see loughs and countries 
its fellows so high, and so abruptly, that to I never dreamed of till now.” 
the eye of one standing on its highest point,) ‘Let us look northward first,” said the 
the platform of its summit is alone visible,|Erenach, “before the cloud falls between 
like a green island undertoot, floating ajus and the Knock-Laide, for a storm is 
thousand feet above the middle of the coun- rising from that old country of the giants,” 
ty Antrim, for from that point neither base | —and pointing out successively the various 
nor side can be seen, but all around, from!objects on the northern horizon—the 
Louth upon the south, to the hills of the\Causeway mountains, the watehhills of 
Causeway upon the north, and from the|Fairhead and Lurgedin, and the Isle of 
mountains of Argyleshire and Galloway |Isla; and eastwardly, the Mull of Cantire, 
upon the east to the western highlands of |the Isle of Arran, the craig of Ailsa, and the 
Derry and Tyrone, every thing lies under/Carrick mountains; he told him the names 
the view asonamap. The rock of which\of their poseessors, and the wars or won- 
it mainly consists, rests upon a green slop- ders for which each was celebrated: then 
ing and smooth base, rising suddenly out|turning more southwardly, directed his 
of the hollow of che hills on either side, and eyes to the lough of Carrickfergus, distin- 
in itself'a mountain. icuishable at. intervals, down past the steep 
Rounding the southern shoulder of this,|shoulders of the mountains between. ‘The 
our travellers came upon 2 fountain, spring-|strangers have their castles,” said he, “all 
ing out of the green sward, beside a great along its nearer shore, close’ under this 
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broken line of hills. First s tands the great/ad orationem, per nivem, per gelu, per plu- 
stone keep of Cra ster, rus, with the lesser|viam; et nihil malisentiebam, neque ulla pi- 
castles of Machnecoole and Kilroute; ; neXt,! os 





gritia erat in me.’ 
caale r yonder precipices—they are scooped ‘These are those woods,” cried the Ere- 
into caverns, in which| have se en the kings|nach, “this is that mountain, and yonder 
of theee nations wesembled—lnve they their| well-spring is that fount!—Hear me, -rince, 
town of Coole and Castle by the jords at!—we stand on the most blessed ground in 
Bellast; beyond, the forests of the Lagan! Eurepe—in the cradle of the chureh—in the 
stretch far into the ter ritory of Kilaltah;|) nursery of kingdoms, in the very womb and 
then come the low countries of the Mac-| navel of western Christendom! for here it 
gennis and O’Hanlon, but these we cannot; was, even in this wild and lonely rock of 
see for the intervening heights of Devis,|Slemish. that God raised up the reclaimer 
although their southern bgundary of|oi the Pagan; and here | make a vow—and 
Mourne rises over all, mountaif on moun-|I call these hills and waters and these eter- 
tain, cutting the horizon as with the teeth |nal rocks to be a perpetual witness against 
of a saw. To the west Lough Neagh!me—that through good and evil, threugh 
flames like a sheet of gold, and the hills of honour and dishonour, through life and 
Tyrone and Coleraine are hardly visible|death, 1 will devote myself to the sacred 
through the bright veil of the sunlight.—/cause of this thy thrice blessed land’s re- 
But come, now, and let us look down upen covery! 
the spot we have left.” He led O'Neill to| O’Neill stood apart, astonished and in si- 
the southern verge of the precipice, whence lence, while the other knelt and prayed; and 
all that side of the mountain was visible.—| neither spoke, till at length the Erenach 
“Is not this a strange and solemn scene,| having arisen, the Prince turned himself 
Prince?” said he, ‘‘this lonely hollow at our again to the wonders at his feet. But he 
feet, this black rock on which we stand, | nad not long looked till he eried suddenly, 
these wooded wildernesses all around, and **Cast thine eyes over this hill be ‘neath, good 
that solitary well-epring in the midst, rising Loushlin: —what takest thou that glittering 
unwearied and silent, and sliding down the and glancing among the hazel copse to be? 
same smooth path from century to ce ntury? ?,—Ha! there goes a stranger horseman; and 
—Knowest thou who wandered these woods) by the Lamp of Kildare, two gallant- 
and mountains, climbed those rocks, and mounted ladies by his side!—and see now 
drank of these blessed waters eight centu-| where their train draw out from the wood, 
ries ago?” jand take to the open country—Bones of 
“I know not,” said O'Neill, “unless per-| Murus, ‘tis a rare sight on these deserted 
haps a herd of wild boars or a troop of/hills!” So saying, he flung himself down 
wolves.” ithe nearest pathway, hurrying to join his 
“Oh holy and blessed Patrick!” exclaimed|men below, while the graver Brenach fol- 
the Erenach, ‘‘was it for this that the vi-|lowed by a more cifcuitous but safer road. 
sions came to thee by night, and the voices} When O'Neill came again in sight of his 
of the male infants crying out of the forest;men, they were clustering round the tents 
for redemption? that the scene of thy prayer|like bees before the hive; for a bugle note 
and fasting should be deserted and forgot-|from the party just deseried from above, 
ten, that the peo ile of thy choice should be}had reached them before the strangers 
made vagabond ike ¢ aint were yet risen into their view. Many were 
“Nay,” saic¢ O'Neill, “I knew not that the|the enthusiastic exclamations that the ap- 
good saint had been a mountaineer of Dala-|pearance of their Prince swinging from 


radia.” . rock to rock down the face of the pree ipice, 
“Knowest thou the song of Fiech of called forth. 
Sliebth a?” said the Erenach. “Behold the young eagle of Claneboy,’ 


“From beginning to end,” answered|eried his bard Turloch Gorme—“‘he stoops 
O'Neill; “I learned it of Callough Moyle,|{rom his eyrie of Slemish like the young 


Lay grandfather's bard.” golden eagle.’ 
‘What says he in his 16th and 17th stan-| ‘Like a sun-beam from the cloud!” ex- 
zas?” said his preceptor. claimed Brian Roe his standard-bearer. 
O'Neill repeated the Irish of the follow-| ‘Like the bright sword from its sheath,” 
ing. responded Rorie Duff his armourer. 


“Ring round him, sons of Hy-Nial!” 
“By the fountain that never knows draught or|shouted another kern, with hair like light 


decrease, flame and eyes like coals of fire, as he put a 
He nightly sang a hundred psalms, long twisted horn to his mouth, and made 
In service of the King of Angels. the rocks re-echo in reply to a second blast 
Then went he to sleep on the bare rock, sounded over the hill, as the Prince stood 
His covering round oor a damp mantle, before them. “‘Sheathe your ekenes, my 


His pillow of rest, the bark of the forest tree.” |loving friends,” he said; “I have seen the 
strangers from above, and they rather 

*‘And what sayeth his own epistle. when|crave our shelter trom the storm that al- 
he tells how the love of God increased with-| ready is fast rising out of the north, than 
in him day by day in his captivity?” ques- | violence or discourtesy.” At that moment 
tioned the Frenach. the party alluded to rose over the hill—two 

O'Neill paused for an instant to recollect, |ladies and one knight, with an attendant 
then repeated the passage—‘“‘etiam in sylvis|train of halfa dozen troopers. ‘They came 
et monte manebam, et ante lucem excitabar 'duwn at a hand gallop, till the clump of dark 
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figures round the green tents caught the el-| Richard’s successor by the simple and lind- 
der lady’s eye. ly rule of our own nature?—W hen did the 

“Draw up, brother,” she exclaimed, /|coldtyrantever shew any touch of generous 
“these are no friends of ours; | know the| spirit, any spark of frank nobility? But let 
red cloak of their leader—they are the|me pray you, does your fair daughter stil 
Irishry from Coleraine. Draw up, Sir |shew her love for us, by gracing our tongue 
Robert; and do thou, Aylmer Warde, ride|with the sweet voice I so well remember 
out and ask the knaves if they be for peace |since when she was a child in Omagh; al- 












or war.” ye 
“Stay,” cried the Knieht, “their leaders 


are advancing—let me meet them half-way. |imagined belore.” 

Nohk!e kinswoman and Lady Honora, your | ' 

yalfreys are fleet, and if we should come to | lady; a God wot, she must forget the 
language “of 

tongue be clipt out, child,’—and she drew 


saying, he spurred forward, attended by the | her daughter forward,—*‘and thy dumb ser- 
lvices bestowed upon some lackey of the 


lows with these rascal kerns, I pray you 
hold back out of arrow-range, and keep us 
ever between you and their battle.” So 


tall man-at-arms, and met O’Neill with his 
receptor in the middle of the intervening 
ollow. 


all good greetings to her valiant brother-in- 
law Sir Robert Fitz-Martin Mandevill,” 
answered the Erenach in good English, as 
he advanced, and held out his hand, which 
the Knight shook warmly, exclaiming, with 
a face of glad recognition—‘What! our 
some time chaplain of Coleraine! right wel- 
come thou art to our Pale, thou and all thy 
good company. But which of the Princes 
of the West hn we here honouring our 
hills?” he inquired, looking at O’Neill, who 
could only perceive by their faces that terms 
of good-will had been established, for, save 
Latin, he spoke no other but his mother 
tongue. The Erenach, in the different lan- 
guages, made each acquainted with the 
name and rank of the other, and the Knight 
acknowledged the courteous salute of the 
Prince with an obeisance almost as deep as 
e would have bestowed on an Englishman 
of the blood royal; then ordered the soldier 
to bring the ladies and their troop forward 
without fear. As they ae he rode 
up to them, and addressed the Lady Gyle. 

“Dear kinswoman, we have fallen among 
our best friends. This is that pious an 
trusty churchman Father Loughlin Phe- 
limy, thy poor Walter’s tried advocate inall 

is perils; and this is the youngest of the 
Princes of Claneboy.” 

Before Sir Robert had done speaking, the 
lady had dismounted, and given both her 
hands to the Erenach, while tears burst 
from her eyes, and she was hardly able to 
articulate her thanks and greeting for emo- 
tion. 

“Forgive my weakness, good my father,” 
she said, ‘“‘but I have to-day ridden from 
Muckmore to Connor, and from Connor to 
Gilgorm, soliciting abbot and bishop in my 
hapless brother’s behalf, and I have not 
looked on the face of one true friend till now, 
and I cannot but weep to think of it.” 

“Take comfort, noble lady,” said the Ere- 
nach; ‘“‘while there is life there is hope. 
Earl William cannot have so lost the nature 
of humanity as to put an unjust law in exe- 
cution thus rigorous on his own blood-rela- 
tion; but, alas! why do I measure Red 


woman of good birth in Connaught. 
“What greeting have you, sirs, for the theless, let us venture for once—tell the 
noble Lady Gyle de Burgh on her kinsman’s | 
hills of Antrim?” he inquired in a loud voice. | thou art bounden to his friendship.” 
‘Health and peace to that noble lady, and | i 
|that her mother had already given. O'Neill, 





though, by my troth, her form and face 
have astonished me with a beauty never 













































‘‘Honora still loves the Irish,” said the 


her grandmother within our 
cousin’s Pale; else would thy rebellious 


Earl, as lam assured happened to a gentle- 
ever- 


good father in his own tongue how much 
Honora, in Irish, reiterated the thanks 


who, all the while, had been gazing at the 
air stranger, no sooner heard her pro- 
nounce the well-known accents, than he ac- 
costed her, delighted to find one with whom 
to converse without an interpreter. Just as 
he was expressing his hope that they would 
rest within his rude camp before proceeding 
farther on their journey, heavy drops of 
rain began to fall, and the whole party made 
a simultaneous movement towards the 
shelter; but before they could reach the 
little encampment, at a distance of about a 
quarter of a mile from which the conference 
had taken place, the darkness had shut in 
on every side, and the sun was set. As 
they drew up before the green-arched door- 
way, the mountain above seemed already 
blended with the dim cloud, where the pre- 
cipice caught the lurid light that was still 
struggling through the upper tract of air. 
A sheet of lightning fell all at once from the 
sky:—the rocks started out from the dark- 
ness, a white and sudden apparition, and 
the loosened crash of the thunder broke 
over and around them at the same moment, 
with the harsh splintering of crags, and the 
reboundings of a thousand echoes. Half 
blinded by the blast, O’Neill could only see 
a figure by his side rise high into the air, as 
a shriek pierced his ears, even through the 
deafening battery of the thunder. He 
stretched out his arms instinctively; they 
received the falling Honora, as her horse 
flung her with a plunge trom the height to 
which he had reared in his terror. She 
was unhurt, but he had borne her in his 
arms into the tent before she recovered trom 
her fright. There was a minute’s strange 
confusion outside; horses unmanageable and 
dispersed, riders run away with, kerns and 
troopers mingling execrations and aves, and 
driving together into the choked passage of 
the farther tent; while the Knight and the 
Erenach by turns commanded, exhorted, 
struck, and doubly confounded their respee- 
tive servants. The Lady Gyle alone sat un- 
moved; she had seen her daughter borne 

















in, in safety, and waited patiently till a 
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sisted her to dismount. At the next moment 


she beheld O'Neil! with Honora at the rude 


door. She embraced and kissed her child, 
and they all entered the tent. 
presented an unexpectedly comfortable as- 
pect. drapery of cloaks lined the sides 
to the height of a man’s head, 
rushes rose all around under a carpeting o! 
the same material; while on a natural 
hearth-stone, round which the tent had 
been so contrived that it should oceupy the 
exact centre, there was alreadg blazing a 
cheerful fire of wood, the pee which 
found exit by unseen“apertures in the roof: 
There was no table, but on the ground 
were ranged wicke r baske ‘ts, with bread and 
sodden venison, kept from oozing through 
by green leaves interposed; and hor 

rimmed and tipped with silver lay beside. 
As Lady Gyle, laspin rher dau: ghter, sat 
down upon the rustic couc *h, another blaze 
of li rhtning flashed even through the close 
thatch of the tent, ar vd the prol nged thun- 
der broke again in clapping reverber 
overhead, imminent and treme ret and 
as the stunning roar rolled momentarily 
away, the rain followed like a waterspout 
upon the roof, and the gurgling of incipient 
torrents became already audible in the 
mountain gulleys above and below. The 
Knight and Erenach rushed in, although! 
hardy and brave men, both routed by the 
fury of the storm; for the thunder and rain 
seemed shaken out ofa falling firmament, 
and forked flashes of fire were streaming off) 
the precipices of the mountain, and sending 
fragments of rock smoking and rumbling 
down the stony hollows of its sides, and/ 
tearing their way far into the woods below, | 

with the groaning dint of battered trunks! 
of trees, and the loud smashing of snapt and | 
crushed branches. All stood for a time in 


ations 


The interior 


and a boss of 
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trooper, having secured his own horse, as-, sibility of proceeding farther on their jour- 


ney, until the waters should abate, not only 
immediately around them, but also over the 
numerous fords that still lay between them 
and Carrickfergus. This necessity alone 
must have reconciled the Lady Gyle and 
her party to remaining for that night in the 
camp on Slemish, but there seemed to be 
other considerations which made the neces- 
sity be rather embraced than submitted to. 
She had already talked long and earnestly 
with the Krenach and Knight of her bro- 
thers and their wrongs, and still had new 
plans to suggest, and other injuries to com- 
plain of; to Honora had been assigned, by 
O’Neill’s ignorance of English, the seem- 
ingly not unpleasing task of sustaining a 
ation with him in his native tongue; 
und the men in the further tent, pleased 
vith their good cheer and lodging, were 
well content to remain with the kerns all 
night, even crowded as they were, rather 
than face the dark and flooded country. 
The storm had died away, the evening 
meal was over, a brieht fire blazed in the 
middle of the reclining party, and the deep 
counsels of the Erenach and lady were at an 
iend. O Neill and his fair guest bent over 
a chess-bo: urd, whieh glittered with gold 
and silver inlaying upon the purple — t 
|between them; for the young Tanist had 
brought with him not only the mate rials of 
field-sports, but also those of whatever re- 
fine ment of domestic ace omplishment the 
‘Court of his guardian of Tireonnell could 
produce; his visit to the English settlement 
having been designed as much for experi- 
ence of worldly intercourse as for any spe- 
cial object of diplomacy. As they reclined 
opposite one another, almost mingling their 
bright curls, the observant mother ~ could 
not but perceive that the eyes of the Prince 
were oltener fixed on the face of her daugh- 


conver 


silent expectation of their cover being torn|ter than on the movements of the game, and 


from its foundations by a rolling crag, or| 
scattered and consumed around them by a! 


thunderbolt; but after crashing round the!lids of 


sky overhead for a time, the storm gradual-| 


jth uta furtive glance at her companion had 
imore — once escaped from the downcast 

Honora herself The Erenach also 
sat with his looks fixed on the youthful pair, 


ly rolled southward in less deafening rattles, but his earnestness soon sank into abstrac- 


and s 
mittent growl over the hills beyond Glen 
whirry. 


sank at length into a heavy and inter-|tion; 
-|upon them, he seemed to contemplate other 
But the rain still poured from the| scenes and other actors in the vacancy be- 


and although his eyes were still full 


torn clouds over Slemish, and the gurgling! tween. 


of the sudden rills was now risen into a| 


hoarse roar of torrents leaping down every|raised his head—‘Lady,” said 


At length, after a decis sive more, oO” Neill 
“thou 


channel, and mingling their solid waterfalls| hast planted thy castles, and advemed thy 


in the seething cauldrons of the little river 
now known by the name of the Misty Burn, | 
the dashing and foaming of which came 


iknights and or round my last retreat. 
I am doomed to p 
game as in earnest. 


ay the conquered king i in 
Wouldst thou again 


with a melancholy moan out of ‘the dist: ance,/drive me beyond the Pale, or rather hear 
like the heavy continuous breaking of the|my bard touch some mountain notes upon 


sea waves on the shore. 
tent, meanwhile, had recoverec 
first dismay, and finding the rush thatch im-| 


The party in the| the harp?—I have here a harp strung by the 
from their| hands of the last minstrel of 


ara.” 
Honora preferred the music, and a sum- 


pervious to the rain, as the strong frame-|mons was sent for the harper from the far- 


work had resisted the concussions of the! ther tent. 
thunder, were beginning to feel the enjoy-|ment, a rich 


ae entered, bearing the instru- 
and beautiful piece of work- 


ment of comfort within doors, contented| manship, and took his seat between the 


with bad weather heard without; 


but as/folds of the drawn curtain, which hung 


they sat and listened, and distinguished the| across the rude doorway. 


several torrents raging on either side, and 


“Turlogh,” said the Prince, ‘‘singest thou 


hemming them against the impassable cliffs any of the lays of these hills of Dalaradia?” 
of the mountain, they perceived the impos-| 


“Tl can sing the Tears of Glanevy,” 
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plied the harper, “the Groans of Gilgorm, ; And the snowy swa: stirring the green shadows there, 
and the Parting trom Slemish, or the Con’s Afloat on the water, seems floating in air. 


; r D XI. 
Flight to Tyrone.” 7 . 
TT - P 7 aes ‘arewe Y ack Slemish, green Collon adieu, 
‘S'Tisa mournful catalogue,” said Lady |Fatewell, then, black Slemish, green Coll 
Gyle suddenly, “but the Parting fi Sle My heart is a-breaking at thinking of you; 
TS id Bong , alee ar ing — 1 © | But tarry we dare not when freedom hath gone— 
mish I would fain hear. ‘ I trust we shal Away to Tir-oen then, Owen Bawn Con! 
sing a merry enough parting to-morrow, to j x19. 
make amends for its doletulness. : | Away to Tir-oen then, Owen, away! 
The harperaddressed himself to his task,|We will leave them the dust from our feet for a 
struck afew notes, and in arich and mellow prey, : 
voice began,— And our dwelling in ashes and flames for 4 spoil; 
‘Twill be long ere they quench them with streams of 


the Foyle! 
“Alas, alas!” cried Lady Gyle, as the 
j}harper raised his hands from the still vibra- 
be iting chords, “it was by listening to the lays 
My Owen Bawn's hair is of thread of gold spun; lof such tempters that all the unfortunates 
ya som aly see mage light ~ = oll lof my house have been beguiled; and yet lL 
Ail currec 1a coolun 1 Drign resses are— las ‘ _o fair F Ss] 
‘They make his head radiant with beams like a star’ |‘ wy he wo) the complaint of oppression, or 
y , se ; ‘|the longing for liberty, without dreaming 
be self of the free hill-side and of the merry- 





i 

P | 

THE PARTING FROM SLEMISH, OR THE CON'S 
FLIGHT TO TYRONE. } 


‘ 


My Owen Bawn's mantle is long and is wide . . ‘A 
To wrap me up safe from the storm by his side: men at call; of royal state and authority, of 
And I'd rather face snow-drift and winter wind jgallant huntings and festivals, ot embassies 
there, and high councils, and silvan courts and 

Than lie among daisies and sunshine elsewhere. |camps, and all the pomp of arms and royal- 
tl. ty.” Her looks kindled as she spoke, and 

My Owen Bawn Con is a hunter of deer, while her eyes sparkled with the fire of am- 
He tracks the dun quarry with arrow and spear— /bition, and her brow expanded, a smile of 
Where wilds woods are waving, and deep waters|conscious dignity spread triumphantly over 
flow, her features. Although the mother of Ho- 

Ah, there goes my love with the dun-dappled roe. |nora, whose age might have been eighteen, 


Iv. | Ladv Gyle was still a fair ¢ al . 
, . | Lady Gyle was still a fair and noble-looking 
My Owen Bawn Con is a bold fisherman, parm A “f 1 as she sat between the di ~ 
He spears the strong salmon in the midst of the | Woman, and as she sat between t 1 on 

3 lseen figures of the Knight and Erenach, 


Bann; | ; : » - 

And rock’d in the tempest on stormy Lough Neagh,|there was something startlingly bright in 
Draws up the red trout through the bursting of |the sudden flashing of her eyes, and reveal- 
|ment of her neck and arm trom the falling 


spray. | * : 
lcloak, for she had stretched out her hand as 





v. 
My Owen Bawn Con is a bard of the best, 
He wakes me with singing, he sings me to rest; 
And the cruit ‘neath his fingers rings up with a 
sound 
As though angels harp'd o’er us and fays under-| 
ground. 
VI. | 
They tell me the stranger has given command 
That crommeal and coolun shall cease in the land, | 
That all our youth’s tresses be shorn, 
And bonnets, instead, of a new fashion worn; 
vil. | 
That mantles like Owen Bawn’s shield us no more, | 
That hunting and fishing henceforth we give o'er, 
That the net and the arrow aside must be laid 
For hammer and trowel, and mattock and spade; 
Vill. 
That the echoes of music must sleep in their caves, 
That the slave must forget his own tongue for a| 
slave's, 
That the sounds of our lips must be strange in our 


ears, 
And our bleeding hands toil in the dew of our tears.— 


IX. 
Oh sweetheart and comfort! with thee by my side, 
I could love and live happy whatever betide; 
But thou in such bondage wouldst die ere a day— 
Away to Tir-oen then, Owen, away! 

4 
There are wild woods and mountains, and streams 

deep and clear, 

There are loughs in Tir-oen as lovely as here, 
There are silver harps ringing in Yellow Hugh's 


all, 
And a bower by the forest side, sweetest of all! 





xt. 


if to graspan imaginary sceptre. “But wo 
is me!” she exclaimed, relapsing into a 
deeper dejectionfrom her temporary excite- 
ment, ‘“‘why do I talk of freedom or honour 
while chains are on the limbs of Richard 
and Hubert, and the clay of the churchyard 
upon Walter’s breast?’ She burst into 
tears, and Honora went over to her, and 
taking her hand sat down by her side, heart- 
ily sympathizing in her sorrow, yet glad to 
escape the embarrassment of again meeting 
the eyes of O'Neill; for while the harper 
had been singing, she could not help twice 
owning their appeals at those passages of 
the song which applied sc closely to their 
own situation, that neither could restrain a 
glance at the other. O’Neill a fisher and 
hunter like the fugitive Owen, wore his 
long and bright hair plaited in a band, or 
coolun, while on his upper lip the crommeal, 
or moustache, had already gathered its 
browner defiance of the statute, although he 
seemed but little older than the fair being 
by his side; the cloak which he had thrown 
otf was the prohibited mantle, and the lan- 
guage he used was every syllable pro- 
scribed. In short, there wanted nothing to 
make the song perfectly appropriate to him 
and to Honora, but that they should be lo- 
vers; and how long its application might be 
marred by that deficiency, it would have 
been difficult for either to have told. 

“Thou wilt learn to-night to sleep upona 


We will dwell by the sunshiny skirts of the brake, | bed of rushes, lady,” said he, rising to re- 


Where the sycamore shadows glow deep in the lake;! 


VoL. XXIV.—No. 142. 


a natural politeness, when he saw 
” 


=~ ta 
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the grief of her mother, “and to pillow thy chances of their mutual admiration being 


he upon a soldier’s cloak.” 

“Ah?” she replied, ‘‘what would we not 
have given for such abed on the night when 
O’More burned Dumase, and drove us forth 
with our cousins of Mortimer to seek ashel- 
ter in the forest? But in such a pavilion as) 
this,” she added, looking round, “‘methinks) 
we need hardly envy Lady Ulster in her 
castle of stone.” 

She looked down blushing, for O’Neill’s 
eye seemed to say, ‘‘Come, and live always 
with me in such a home.” 

But Mandevill and the Erenach were al- 
ready withdrawing, and without venturing 
to meet her eyes again, he also retired to 
the farther tent, where, wrapping them- 
selves in their mantles, they all three lay| 
down side by side with their men. With) 
the return of day, comparatively few traces | 
of the storm were visible around the en-| 
campment on Slemish. The torrents had| 
shrunk to the rivulets from which they had | 
arisen, and the rivulets were trickling down) 
the sides of the mountain, scarce seen in the | 
bottoms of their deep channels. Even the 
little river was clearing its diminished | 
waters between its banks; and save for the 
pools that still remained in the hollows ad- 
jacent, and here and there a red scar where 
the land had been stripped by a more im- 
petuous sweep of the stream, the face of 
the open slope between the mountain and 
the woods looked as bright and cheerful in 
the sunrise as if it had been visited by no- 
thing heavier than the dews of summer. 
But across the lower country, that was par- 
tially revealed through the end of the val- 
ley, there was a glittering of the sunbeams 
on a sheet of water like a lake, where the 
spent floods of all the surrounding hills had) 
exhausted themselves. The young leaves 
of the woods again rustled crisply in the 
wind, and even where a tree had been torn 
up or a branch broken down, the waving 
boughs that had escaped wove a green an 
shining veil over the half-seen calamity; so 
that when the inmates of the nearer tent 
came to their door, and looked down the 
mountain hollow, they could hardly believe 
it the same scene they had beheld under the 
descending storm the night before. And in 
the eyes of each other, as great an increase 
of fresh beauty seemed to have been impart- 
ed to the Lady Honora and her young host, 
although the evening image that each had 
left upon the other’s memory had seemed 
fair beyond addition of beauty in numberless 
dreams overnight. 

O'Neill and Erenach stood ready to give 
the morning salutations to their guests, 
along with Mandevill, who had already 
prepared the horses for ene on their 
journey. With the gallantry of the times, 
the Prince advanced and kissed the cheek 
of each, but as he withdrew his lips from 
the scarcely impressed down of Honora’s, 
a burning blush suffused her brow and neck, 

nd was answered by as deep a crimson on 
his own. the Lady Gyle and the 
Erenach fixed their eyes upon the pair, and 
exchanged looks of intelligence; but the 
churchman did not scem to contemplate the 











matured into a serious attachment with the 
same complacency as the fond mother, who 
already in imagination beheld her daugh- 
ter’s brow encircled with the asion of an 
Irish princess; for, whatever power of ne- 

otiation might have been deputed to the 
egate of the exiled government, the dis- 
posal of the Prince’s hand in marriage, or 
the sanction of his own disposal of it, had 
not been intrusted. He had ripened the dis- 
affection of the lady and her kinsman, so 
that they were only withheld from the cast- 
ing of their allegiance by the almost hope- 
less chance of still obtaining a pardon for 
their relatives, and in their defection he had 
secured that of the numerous and powertul 
families of which they were, next to Earl 
William, the heads; but he foresaw that the 
accession of even such strength would be 
ungrateful if coupled with a connexion dis- 
approved of by the haughty house of O'Neill. 
Nevertheless, he could not refuse the invi- 
tation pressed on him and the Prince, to ac- 
company the stranger party to their com- 
mon —y of destination; and accordingly, 
unwilling as he was, he found himself, after 
the morning meal, by the side of the elder 
lady, while the Prince and Honora rode 
behind, deeply engaged in constant conver- 
sation. They had twice sunk out of sight 
of Slemish, while crossing the broad val- 
leys that lay upon their route, and had risen 


again into view of it when the blue hills of 
Down became visible over the last ridge ot 
‘hills between them and the coast. The sun 


was still far from the-mid arch of the sky, 


as they at length beheld the broad arm ot 


the sea that lay beneath. A fresh breeze 
had curled the offing into a dark rough blue, 
while the shoal water on either side of the 
lough lay in stripes of pale green and pur- 
ple, shifting and mingling as the shadows 
of the clouds swept a 4 across; the sum- 
mer sun and the dewy air showed every 
thing in the fresh clearness of the morning; 
and sails at sea, and castles and houses on 
shore, with their magnificent amphitheatre 
of hills and woods, cornfields and pastures, 
burst all at once upon the astonished O'Neill. 
The first object that fixed his eyes was the 

reat square keep of Carrickfergus, where 


it stood out from the beach, dusk in its own 


huge shadow against the glittering belt of 
the sunlight on the water. 

“Bawn of Tara, what a tower!” he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘fair gossip, is it all of stone?” 

“Stone to the foot of the flag-staff, Sir 
Tanist,” replied Honora; “and all these 
lesser towers before the gate, with their 
red-tiled roofs and fantastic parapets, are 
castles of stone also. Alas! I have not been 
within these walls since | was a child, but I 
well remember their solid strength, and the 
giddy terror to look down from their battle- 
ments.” 

‘“‘And these ships, truly they are floating 
castles—sailed they across all that wilder- 
ness of waters?” he said, halfunconsciously; 
and then smiling at his own simplicity, pre- 
vented a reply by again questioning—‘‘And 
tell me, lady, whose are those courts and 
turrets between us and the great castle, 
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where I see some of the roofs bright red, 
like the others, and some as blue as the sea 
water?” 

“That,” said Honora, “is the Priory o 
Holy Cross, where we will lodge thee to- 
night in a chamber roofed with slate, and 
floored with polished oak. The Prior is my 
mother’s kinsman, and we use his house as 
our own.” 

They continued to converse, Honora ex- 
plaining all the novelties of the scene, until 
they arrived at the Priory. Here they found 
a spacious range of apartments prepared 
for their reception, for the building was at 
that time the most extensive religious house 
in the north. Lady Gyle had scarce allow- 
ed time for the common greetings to the 
Prior, ere she laid before him the fong cata- 
logue of her grievances, and unrolled the 
numerous petitions and memorials for their 
redress, that she had procured on her jour- 
ney. “And now, worthy Richard,” she said, 
“take thy staff and let us to the Castle, for 
I have made a vow that I will neither eat 
nor sleep till | have told Earl William as 
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churchmen or noble gentlemen all; look at 
jthis enrolled flower of your Pale, and read 
their declaration.” She put the writing 
into his hands, and stood pointing to every 
— as he gave it a careful and calm pe- 
rusal. 

“Noble Gyle,” he said, when he had read 
it, ‘there is both truth and reason here. 
My cousins have done much good service 
in trying times; but, alas! so did Fitz-Tho- 
mas and the Lacys, before they fell away 
from their allegiance; and so do many now, 
who, if not deterred by constant example, 
would also turn their arms from honour- 
able service to traitorous rebellion. For, 
'day and night, the subtle Irishman ceases 
not to instigate us all to the kingdom’s ruin 
and our own disgrace; and nothing save the 
stern exercise of the laws by men rigorous 
to inflict, and patient to endure, can longer 
withhold us from total disatiection. Our 
nobles have so long been left to their own 
wild wills, using the authority of kings and 
judges, each in his castle; and our gentry 
and yeomanry have, by their feuds, been so 












much as | have now told thee. Come, for I!accustomed to turbulence and bloodshed, 
see his grooms parading their horses at the} that they have long since begun to hold our 
gate, as if he intended a journey. Come}English laws to be intolerable, and would 
thou also, good father,” she added to thejrather take the mantle of the kern, and, 
Erenach. like the savages, compound with the Bre- 
“Alas!” said he, “my advocacy would/hon for the blood they may have shed, than 
but increase their guilt in his eyes; yet |/retain the decent habits, names, and respon- 
will wrap one of the brotherhood’s cloaks! sibility of civil subjects. It is known to all 
around me, and go down in your train, that| how the kingdom has, by these means, been 
I may see and hear this youthtul governor, |reduced to the extremity of misery—how no 
of whose wisdom fame has been so loud; for| man’s lile, these ten years back, has been 
I also will soon have difficult matter to deal;sate outside the walls of his castle—how 
in with him.” iburning and pillage have frighted the hus- 
He drew on a friar’s gown above his|bandman from his fields, and the artisan 
dress, and having pulled the cowl over his'trom his factory, while many of those who 
face so as to complete his disguise, followed} were sometime honest men, seeing nothin 
the lady and her companion to the Castle.|for their portion but to be driven up and 
They passed the porteullis and barbician,!down before the outlaws, have either fled 
and in the middle of the square met Earl| beyond sea, or desperately joined their per- 
William, armed at all points. and equipped|seeutors. And now when at length by the 
for a journey, descending from the keep.|enforcement of the laws, and the exertions 
Lady Gvle advanced—he started in amaze-|of the Council, peace is again beginning to 
ment, bot held out his hand to welcome her. |!et the earth yield its increase, and just go- 
“No, William—no,” she said; “I will not}vernment is once more extending its pro- 
touch the hand that cast chains upona dear tection to all within the Pale, behold these 
brother.” lmy unhappy kinsmen, forgetful of their 
“Noble kinswoman,” said William, “thou birth, their duty, their bond of past services, 
art wearied from thy journey; let me lead|ungrateful for bounties numberless, and 
thee to my Countess, who will see to thy|mad in impotent ambition, have given an- 
refreshment and lodging here in our castle.” other triumph to the barbarian, and, I fear 
“Oh, William, William!” she exclaimed,|me much, must soon give another example 
“T ean hardly look at the walls you ask me'to ourselves. Nevertheless, I will make no 
to eater. Was it not in the dungeon of that |delay in laying these applications before the 
keep that Walter lay in your fetters, win-|Council; for | am but a servant—a servant 
ter winds piercing him through the open/jof others, older and more powerful; and as 
grates above, and the chill damps turning! they command, so must I, at peril of life, if 
his bed to rottenness beneath, till Death need be, execute. Dear lady,” he conti- 
came at last and set him free? And do you|nued, for Gyle was now in tears, aid it was 
ask me to share your hospitality within|a strange sight to see her spirit so subdued 
them? No!—Under your roof | cannot go, \before the youthful severity of her kineman, 
earl; but here, in the open light of day, I|for William, though high in trust and repu- 
will tell you, and Teall the heavenand earth,|tation, was but one-and-twenty—“Dear 
before whose face you have done this in- lady, feel for me also. ‘Tarry to-day with 
justice, to witness, that my brothers have|my Countess; or, if thou canst not enter our 
en belied by traitors, betrayed and foully doors, let_me commend thee to the care of 
wronged by you, and ethers your accom-|the good Prior till my return; for | am sum- 
plices. Look at these names,” she cried, moned thus hastily, as thou seest, to quell 
unrolling a voluminous parchment, “pious another deadly dispute and insurrection of 
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White and Savage, in the Ardes. And,{accompanied by thé Knight, her kinsman, 
Prior, there has come an embassy from the|while, amid ihe waving of plumes and glit- 
Irishry to Holy Cross. Entertain them|tering of gay habits and housings, might be 
honourably and freely at my charge till this}seen the young Irishman, beside his emi- 
tumult is settled. I would I could wait to/nently graceful and lovely friend. They 
treat with them, for | have heard of some|crossed the hills that lie behind the town, 


designs whereof | would fain show them the|and pursued their game till the middle of 


vanity; but thou knowest that a rising ol ‘the |the afternoon; but long ere then they had 


Savage brooks no delay.’ ibroken into different parties, drawn asun- 
He sprang upon his horse, and, with the} der by the diverse course taken by their 
long attendant troop, wheeled out of the/hawks and hounds. The chase was now 
arched gateway, then struck along the|over, andthe hunters were straggling home 
beach towards the distant fords at the|in groups of twos and threes. Some had 
mouth of the Lagan. Lady Gyle etood for|descended the southern side of the Knock- 
a minute alter he was gone, with her eyes|agh, or Hill of the White Thorn, and were 
fixed on the ground, and her hand pressed| winding their way along the strand at its 
upon her forehead, then took the arm of|base, where the sea-breeze came fresh and 
the Prior, and slowly and sorrowfully re-|cool from the ebbing tide; others, having 
turned tothe Priory. Of all the standers-by|climbed the shoulder of Slievatrue, were 
during the Earl’s speech, none, however,|hurrying to screen themselves among the 
had departed with more confused and dis-|steep and hazelly banks of the Woodburn; 
appointed feelings than Loughlin Phelimy.|while a third party, having taken the north- 
His designs on William, whatever they/ern route, were descending from the com- 
might have been, were apparently rendered| mons by Lough Mourne. 
quite abortive, for he thenceforth see -med| There is searce a more dreary and omi- 
rather todread thandesire aconference;and| nous pool on all the face of [reland than this: 
so far did their disarrangement operate on|—di irk, deep, level with its bare margin, its 
his future conduct in other respects, that) monotonous aspect unbroken by the shadow 
he did not afterwards evince any wish to/of any thing save the clouds, at a preterna- 
check the attachment of O'Neill and Hono-|tural height above the neighbouring sea, 
ra. Thoughtful as he had been betore, he|and the subject of traditions obscure and 
now became doubly so—spent much of his fearful, it now lay, even under the sun of 
time in prayer, and seemed like a man who/June, and in the midst of the country’s sum- 
either had staked, or was about to stake,/mer pride. a dismal and melancholy blot 
every thing on the issue of some desperate|upon the bosom of the mountain. The 
chance. That day, and the next, and the| party who had chosen this forbidding route 
next, passed in constant expectation of accorded well with its aspect; they were the 
William’s return; but messenger after mes-|Lady Gyle, and her kinsman, with the 
senger brought daily news of unexpected! Krenach, who had joined them as if by ap- 
difficulties and farther delays; and day atter|pointment; for they had early separated 
day the Erenach regretted not having sent|{rom the rest of their party, and without 
on yesterday for instructions trom Tyrone,| partaking in any of the pleasures of the 
till at length, by sunrise on Saturday, alchase, had been riding up and down in the 
messenger arrived with the positive assur-| way towards Slemish, till met by him a lit- 
ance that the Earl would be at Carrickfer-|tle time before. They rode slowly along 
us in time for next morning’s matins. The|the banks of the lake, engaged in earnest 
hen nach no sooner received this intelli-|consultation; the Erenach apparently urg- 
gence, than he departed in haste to the en-|ing something very repugnant on the lady; 
campment on Slemish, and by noon the/for they frequently stopped, while her ges- 
green tents had disappeared; and Saint|tures betrayed excessive emotion, and her 
Patrick’s well flowed in a solitude as un-| ‘colour went and came like the shadows 
broken as on the eve of their erection. But} swe eping over the water before them. 
on the hill-top, and on all the eminences of| They had already traversed the whole cir- 
a western aspect from thence to Devis, le ‘uit of the little lough, and the Erenach, 
there had arisen piles of turf and fagots be-| with a fi ice of angry disappointment, seem- 
fore sunset; and close beside, searcely dis-le d preparing to withdraw from the confer- 
tinguishable from whatever cover the long/ence, when a horseman was seen coming at 
rass or heather might aflord, had couche difull g gallop over the bare table-ground “be- 
down a kern, with a slow fire of peat by his}tween them and the town. Mandevill rode 
olde. Meanwhile, at the Priory, although] out to meet him; he delivered a breathless 
Lady Gyle still kept her chamber in excess-| message, and the Knight returned to where 
ive grief, Sir Robe ‘rt Mandevill had pro-jhis relative, with her face averted from the 
vided all gayeties for the entertainment of | E, renach, sat trembling from excitement, 
O'Neill. There had been huntings and|flushed and indignant; while the irritated 
hawkings in the mornings, games and|legate, biting his lips and breathing hard, 
dances at night; and the Prince, delighted} played with his reins and dagger, (for he 
with every thing, would have been com-|was now armed,) and scowled askance at 
pletely happy, had not her duty kept Hono- the unotlending water. 
ra almost constantly with her mother. But} ‘‘Ill news—ill news, sister,” eried Sir Ro- 
on the Saturday morning there issued from|bert. ‘A messenger is at the Castle with 
the Priory gates a cavalcade, at the head} write for the execution, directed to William 
of which appeared the Lady Gyle lerself,|as Constable of Norburgh. He came by 
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Armagh and Kiluitaa, ana so missed the 
Earl, else they were now no beiter than 
de ad men.’ 

“May heaven pity me!” exclaimed the 
mise rable lady, and became deadly pale. 
“So sure as William comes home to- 


” 


night, he will sign and seal their de ath-| 


warrant,” said Loughlin Phelimy. “W hat) 
say you now to my otle ers, lady?’ 

re you sure,” said Lady Gyle, in a 
voles so low as hardly to be heard even in 
the calm of the sultry air—‘‘Are you sure 
that you can make good what you have 
offered?” 

“| pledge my life to you,” replied the 
Erenac ‘h, “that I will fulfil all I have pro- 
Inise d.’ 

‘Then,” said Gyle, slowly, while she 
raised her face that was as white as ashes, 
“I agree. Sir Robert, thou wilt stand by 
us! 


‘To the last drop of my blood,” replied | 


the Knight; ‘‘and now let us hasten to find | 
Honora and the Prince, ,and conclude the 
first part of our compact.’ 

They put their horses in motion towards) 
the town at a rapid pace, as if they dreaded | 
to pause in what they had undertaken. On 
the road near Woodburne, they met a 
groom leading two horses which those they 
were in search of had riddenat the hunt, and, 
inquiring of him, were told that Honora 
and her companion were together in the)r 
glen. All three immediate ly dismounted, 
and proceeded up the ravine in search of 
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| sighing to change this fiery sky for the cool- 
ness of the shadows;” and he did sigh deep- 
ily as he assisted her to dismount, and led 
her, supported on his arm, down the steep 
| pathway from stem to stem and rock torock, 
till they gained at length the deep and stony 
channel of the river. Against the broad 
crag he had pointed out, the stream took a 
sweep, rising In an unbroken swell almost 
to its surface at one side, and sliding off at 
the other in a gurgling gush that melted 
and dimpled far into a gravelly pool below. 
Honora sank, panting, on the seat of stone, 
and dipped her hands over its edge till the 
water bubbled up round her white and po- 
lished wrists. She looked at her small fin- 
gers as they twinkled through the glancing 
leddy, for she felt an even deeper glow upon 
\her cheeks and forehead since she had de- 
scended trom the sunshine into these silent 
land unseen depths of the glen. O’Neill 
stretched himself along the bank at her 
feet, and, laying aside his cap, laved the 
lflashing water over his neck and brows, 
land they also glowed with a purple light 
under its fluent crystal; he then undid ‘the 
searf by which his bugle was slung, and for 
a moment sunk his face in its folds. When 
he raised his head, he met the dark lambent 
eyes of Honora bent upon him with an in- 
terest that their sudden aversion could not 
conceal. There was mutual embarrass- 
ment till he broke the silence now become 
paintul. 

‘How pleasant,” said he, “how cool and 








them. Let us now return to the party men- 
tioned as taking their way over Slievatrue.| 

Among them had been Honora and) 
O'Neill, and ere they had reached the wa- 
terfall, they were accompanied by but one 
attendant. As they rode on, the banks be- 
came so precipitous, that, fearful of trusting 
their horses on the insecure footing, the y| 
were obliged to hold their course for the! 
greater part along the exposed sunny he ad| 
of the hill. The languid form of Honora, 
as she bent to each step of her palirey on 
the rude and uneven road, betrayed her ex- 
haustion. O'Neill cast his eyes wistfully) 
upon the river, where it appeared glancing| 
between the tree tops, clear and cool be-| 
low. 

“Lady,” said he, “if thou wouldst but 
trust thyse It to my guidance down this bank 
of furze and hazel, | would place thee safe 
on yonder broad stone beneath the rowan- 
tree, where the coolness of the shadows 
and the breath of the running water will 
soon refresh thee. Meantime this groom 
shall lead our herses on before us to the 


Priory. » sionately, ‘ 


“In truth,” replied Honora, moving her|{ 


gratetul this water is to my brows! The 
cold steel of a helmet rim were not more 
refreshing to my wearied te mple 8. 

Alas! Prince replied Honora, ° canst thou 
here, in this peace ful and lovely gin, think 
of arms and battle? 

““Ah, sweet lady,” said he, ‘‘the lovelier 
the Jand the more we mourn its loss, and 
long for its recovery. The lovelier the 
daughters of the stranger,” he added, “the 
more we long to win them also, each with 
iher hills and castles, and her presence like 
a burst of suns shine in the valley. 

“Nay, nay.” hastily said Honora; ‘ ‘thou 
‘hast been arming for some trial of poets 
prowess under the discipline of thine old bard 
of Slemish. If thou dost assail me with wea- 
pons so fearful, | shall fly the encounter.” 

“Trust me, fair Honora,” said O'Neill; 
“I lie here thinking less of either fair speech 
or merry conceit of compliment, than of 
losses and wrongs, and the ho eless sor- 
row of seeing that these are wellnigh as ir- 
retrievable as those are be ‘yond my power 
toredress. I would to God,” he said, pas- 
‘that I had either never been my 
father’s son, or that when I did come to 


ungloved hand through the almost impalpa-|visit our ancient kingdoms, it had been 


ble air as she spoke, “I would give my mer- 


with the weapons of war in my hands, and 


lin’s best crimson jesses and varvels of sil-/its sternness in my heart, that I might not 
ver to dip | but my fingers’ ends in that dimp-|have been thus unmanned by living with 


ling pool.” 


the stranger, till 1 love his daughter “better 


P P 
“ONeill leaped from his horse, and gave|than our own—better, Honora, “than all my 
the reins to his attendant. ‘‘See,” said he,| hopes of sovereignty or honour.” 





“here is a path by which I can lead thee to 


A deeper blush than ever covered Ho- 


its very brink; the bank is here less steep, nora’s face and neck, while she replied, as 
and the trees grow more closely. Sweetjthough she had understood him generally, 


lady, let me aid you down, for J also am “Shame on thee, Prince, to deprecate the 
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love of any—We have been commanded to 
love even our enemies.” 

**And couldst thou, Honora, love an ene- 
my of the English?” said O’Neill, fixing his 
blue eys ardently upon her beautiful coun- 
tenance. 

‘With all Christian kindness and good- 
will,” she replied; and there was a tone of 
conscious expectancy in her voice, and the 
lawn trembled over her fluttering bosom;— 
‘with such love that I would have them 
forget their wrongs, and come and live 
among us like brothers and sisters,” she 
added; but ere she said so much, O'Neill 
had taken her hand, and told all she had 
anticipated. 

“Honora,” he said, after the first confu- 
sion of her mingling pleasure and timidity 
had subsided, ‘| have confessed my love 
for thee before I have told what, alas! thou 
shouldst have known before I had claimed 
any place in thy thoughts. Iam son of the 
O'Neill; but as he and his kindred may 
sanction my marriage, so and so _ will 
I enjoy the rights of my birth. I will not 
conceal from thee that Loughlin Phelimy 
did, on the day after our first meeting, 
warn me that they would hesitate to sanc- 
tion this; but I have other kinsmen in the 
west. 1 would be well content, for mine 
own part, to forego my claims to any share 
of sovereignty, and live an unknown chiel- 
tain under the O’Donnell, so that thy pre- 
sence might atone for the absence of all 
other splendour, while thy love would sup- 
ply a hundredfold the loss of any kinsman’s 

ections.” 

“T care not for power or splendour,” said 
Honora; “but thou wert made for honour 
and dominion, and it shall not be my hand 
that will take the crown from thy head.” 

“T will back to Tyrone to-night,” cried 
O'Neill; “and if my father yields not to my 
entreaties, we will fly together, Honora, to 
Tirconnell or to Donegal, or to my cousins 
in Inis Owen.” 

“Alas,” she said, “thou knowest not 
whither to fly!—Come to us Phelim—come 
within our Pale, and be a fellow-subject of 
our King!—But wo is me, I know not how 
long | may myself be an English subject! 
My mother is incensed against their laws; 
my uncles are suffering imprisonment, and 
threatened death at their hands; I know not 
what to say. Alas, I only know that | have 
now a dearer solieitude than ever!” 

O'Neill clasped her to his breast as she 
made the avowal, and had pressed her 
cheek and lips with kisses that were not 
avoided, when her mother and the Ere- 
nach, with Sir Robert Mandevill, appeared 
at a little distance, making their way along 
the rocks by the side of the little river’s 
channel. The lovers rose in confusion; but 
Honora did not shrink from O’Neill’s side 
as her mother approached. 

“Here will be fittle preparation necessa- 
ry,” said the Erenach, and advanced be- 
fore the lady to where they stood, she with 
downcast face, but he with eyes fiercely 
fixed on the intruders. 

“How now, Sir Erenach?” cried he; 
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“what make you here unbidden?” but he 
stopped short to perceive a smile of satis- 
faction upon Loughlin’s countenance, while 
Lady Gyle’s, through all its mournfulness, 
expressed a fond pleasure. 

“Dear children,” said the Erenach, offer- 
ing a hand to each, “‘we have come to make 
you as happy as loving hearts can desire. 

Ve have seen you plighting your troth, 
and have come to lead you to your bridal— 
if ye will, within an hour.” 

*°’'Tis all good sooth he tells thee, love,” 
said Gyle, who now stood by her astonish- 
ed and incredulous daughter, while she 

yarted the curls from her brow, and kissed 
ier forehead; but tears were falling on Ho- 
nora’s face as she said so. 

“Oh, not so soon, dear mother, not so 
soon,” cried the amazed girl; but O’Neill 
had taken her hand, and reluctance and de- 
nial were melting in its pressure. 

‘Dearest Honora,’ he whispered, Lough- 
lin has full power from my father; he con- 
sents, and there is no fear. Let us be hap- 
py to-day, we know not what to-morrow 
may bring. Let us on to the Priory, at 
least,” and he led her forward, while she 
blushing and smiling through her tears, 
and still clinging to her mother, yielded 
herself into their hands, and ere she had 
ceased to weep, was placed upon her pal- 
frey, with her bridegroom by her side, 
upon the way to Holy-cross. They alight- 
ed at the door of the chapel, and entered; 
Honora threw herself upon her mother’s 
neck, as Gyle undid her plumed head-dress, 
and smoothed down her hair; Mandevill 
paced the aisle impatiently, and O'Neill, 
grasping the Erenach by the arm, drew 
him aside, and “Loughlin,” said he, “how 
is this? hast heard from Aodh Boye?” 

“Claneboy will bless the marriage,” re- 
plied the other, emphatically; and O'Neill 
returned to lead his bride to the altar. 

Early next morning, fresh horses were 
at the gate of the Priory, and the bridal 
party were again mounted. ‘We give thee 
a weary beginning to thy honey-moon, 
Princess,” said the Erenach, as they turned 
their horses’ heads towards the road; “‘but 
thou shall have rest in Muckamore, where 
none will be in danger—it were unsafe to 
tarry longer here.” 

“But this is not the nearer way to Muck- 
amore,” said Honora, for her mother and 
Sir Robert, who led the party, had now 
passed the castle, and were riding by the 
same path that William had taken to the 
fords. 

“Thy lady-mother hath chosen this way, 
rather than the other,” was the reply, and 
the Erenach spurred forward to join her. 
After an hour’s ride along the western 
shore of the lough, passing White Abbey 
and Bencoole, they took their way between 
the woods and the broad beach, for the tide 
had now ebbed far off the black and muddy 
banks that lie along the mouth of the La- 
gan. As they advanced, the ground Se- 
came low and marshy, overrun with osiers 
and coarse sedge, and skirted towards the 
water with flats of still blacker sleech, 
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among which the river lay in the reaches 
of a gloomy furrow, discoloured, silent, and 
monotonous. 

“The fords should be passable now,” 
said Mandevill; [ see the top of the low- 
water mark.” 

“They will wait for the turn of the tide;” 
said the Erenach; ‘‘the current of the river 
is too strong till checked by the counter 
flood.” By this time their path had led 
them to the river’s edge, where the water 
seemed shallower, and a rude road was 
laid upon the soft banks at either side. 
O'Neill and his bride both uttered exclama- 
tions of astonishment as they drew up. 
Each had been so wholly engaged with the 
other, that till now they had paid little at- 
tention to aught else, although Honora had 
once expressed surprise at their going so 
far southward; but when they found them- 
selves at the boundary of Down, both rode 
up to their conductors, and questioned whi- 
ther they were going. 

‘We do not cross,” said the Erenach, in 
reply to O'Neill, “we wait the arrival of 
friends;” while Gyle turned at her daugh- 
ter’s expressions of amazement, witha face 
so expressive of anguish, that Honora cauld 
scarce restrain a cry of alarm. 

“Dear mother,” she exclaimed, “thou 
art unwell; let us dismount, and we will 
spread a cloak for thee to lie down upon.” 

“No, no, child, we must not dismount,” 
replied her mother, and there was a bitter- 
ness of agony in her voice that betrayed 

even greater suflering than her looks; ‘but,’ 
she added faintly, looking towards the Ere- 
nach, ‘“‘were it not well that we should ride 
on till they come?” 

‘“‘No, lady.” said he, “‘we must keep to- 
ether. Sir Robert, 1 heard the sound of 
10rses’ hoofs beyond the bank. Cross over 
now, and fail not. Prince look to thy bride; 
and thou, dear lady, keep a good heart,’ 
he added to Gyle, whose agitation was be- 
coming momentarily greater.—‘‘Hah,” he 
continued, ‘‘they come!—now then for the 
cause of the red hand!’* and spurred for- 
ward to the water’s edge. As he spoke, a 
party of horsemen appeared upon the oppo- 
rite bank, and drew down to the ford. Lady 
Gyle averted her eyes, and sunk her face 
upon Honora’s breast. 

“Oh, I am sick, sick at heart!” she said. 

‘Dear mother,” cried Honora, “here isa 
sight will make thee well again; yonder is 
my brother Robert behind the Earl. Look, 
look how tall he has grown since Christ- 
mas!” But Gyle did not raise her head. 

“And there is good Sir John Logan. 
How Robert Fitz-Martin whispers them, 

and wrings their hands! See, they are 
coming now. Oh Phelim, my_ mother is 
fainting!” she exclaimed, as the head of the 
miserable lady sunk lower and lower on 
her bosom; but O’Neill shouted aloud, and 
drew his sword, for a cry of ““Lamh dearg 
aboo!”’ suddenly rose on all sides, and from 
the sedge and thickets there started up a 
dozen kerns, and rushed towards the river. 
“Merciful God, they are murdering the 

*“The cause of the red hand!’’—O’Neill’s war- 


ery. 


Earl!” sereamed Honora, as she saw him 
drop from his saddle, Robert Fitz-Martin 
drawing his sword all bloody from his side, 
Robert Fitz-Richard and Sir John Logan 
striking at him as he fell, and the Erenach 
and kerns engaged in deadly combat with 
his servants. As the cries of ‘‘Treason,” 
and ‘“‘murder,” and the shouts of the assail- 
ants, mingled with the plunging of men 
and horses in the water, and the clashing 
of weapons above, rose into the undistin- 
guishable din of battle, Lady Gyle raised 
her head, and sat erect with a vm brow 
and compressed lips, gazing at the scene, 
while Honora, clinging to O’Neill, with 
prayers, tears, and ocked embraces, held 
iim back. His first impulse had been to 
strike in with his own people; then to ar- 
rest the hands of the uevlentiee, and call 
off his men; but all had been the work ofan 
instant, and he now sat indignant, but ir- 
resolute, while the attendants of the Earl, 
disheartened by the death of their leader, 
and the desertion of their captains, yielded 
before the aggressors, and fled in ail direc- 
tions. The two Sir Roberts, spattered 
with blood and the black soil thrown up by 
their horses’ feet, galloped from the scene 
of their dishonourable victory to where 
Lady Gyle_ still continued gazing at the 
spot where William had fallen. Fitz-Rich- 
ard embraced his mother with affectionate 
ardour, and turned to kiss his sister, but Ho- 
nora shrunk from him and exclaimed, ‘Off, 
traitor! [ touch not the hand of a murderer.” 

“Thou doest me wrong, Honora,” cried 
he, ‘‘thou doest me foul wrong—I was his 
prisoner, not his squire; and I tell thee I had 
been a headless corpse ere morning, had 
not struck that blow for life and liberty.” 

“Oh, Robert, thou hast done that which 
will bring down tenfold ills upon us all,” 
she said, yielding him her hand mournfully; 
“but if it was for liberty you struck, brother, 
who that has known bondage, can blame 
thee.—And for what hast thou stained thy 
hands in this young and noble gentleman’s 
blood?” she said to Fitz-Martin! 

“To save thine uncles’ lives, niece; had 
he lived till night, they had been dead men 
ere eight-and-torty hours,” answered Fitz- 
Martin. 

“And for other reasons, which thou shalt 
learn anon, daughter,” added Gyle, smiling 
faintly through all her bitter suffering. 
As she spoke, the Erenach was seen re- 
crossing the river above, from the pur- 
suit. ‘And here comes one who I doubt 
not, will satisty even thee,” she said, point- 
ing to him; but although his horse made to- 
wards them, it was soon evident that it 
was not by direction of the rider, for the 
reins trailed with a little track of foam 
through the water, and a ery arose that 
the Erenach was wounded. 

“He holds both his hands on his side,” 
cried the lady; ‘‘Ah! I see the broken shaft 
of an arrow between his fingers! Ride 
down, Sir Robert, and thou, son, ride down 
and aid him hither.” But O’Neill had al- 
ready started out to his assistance, and a 
kern had reached him, and was supporting 





him on the saddle before even he arrived. 
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“Prince,” said the wounded manas he slid,urged to flight, they still sat upon their 
heavily into their arms, ‘I am hurt to death;/horses, or stood around the dying man.— 
grant me thy pardon that | may die in|Lis lips moved again, and he tried to sign 
peace.” with his hand. Gyle, who was nearest to 

“I forgive thee, Loughlin,” said ONeill, |him, stooped, with strong abhorrence mark- 
“T forgive thee freely, althou gh it was un-\ed on her counte nance, to hear his hardly 
worthy our house to set upon a brave gen-|distinguishable accents; but she hed not 
tleman, at odds and unawares.” Loughlinj|listened to more than the first imperfect 
made no reply, but groaned and turned his|sente nee, till her face assumed an expres- 
face to the ground. By this time all the|sion of interest, and she bent her head low- 
party had approached, and were gathering/er and lower, till at length, holding up her 
round the spot where he lay bleeding and|hand to warn those around to silence, 
ghastly among the discoloured rushes; he|she knelt down by his head, and, till the 
heard the rus tling of their footsteps, but jlimbs stiffened betore her, and the death- 


could not raise his head to look around. lrattle choked the last syllable, continued to 
“Is the Lady Gyle amongst you?” he!catch every word he uttered with the most 
inquired, ina low voice. jintense eagerness. 
“T am here,” she answered, “‘let me essay! ‘Poor wrete h,” she said, as she rose and 
my skill to draw the arrow. remounted, ‘“‘he meant not to have deceived 


“Touch it not,” he said, “else the life|us in the end; even now, he would in some 
that is fast going will have left me ere | can sort atone for what is done, by teaching us 
ask thy forgiveness for what I have this what to do. Dear children, forgive me 


day done.” lalso, for Lhave helped, alas! ye know how 
“Thou hast not played us false, Priest?” | unwittingly, to bring you into this trouble; 
said Fitz-Martin, sternly. but, trust me, 1 will not desert you now, 


“Sir Robert, | am a dying man, replied |since that is done which cannot be undone, 
the Erenach: ‘‘vex me not now with up-/and all must use our remaining chances for 
braidings. If I had lived,” he said, witha the be st. 
moment’s returning energy, ‘“‘all had been| ‘What chances now remain?” cried Fitz- 
well. I came hither to draw William into|Martin. ‘‘What chance have we now of 
revolt. I saw and heard him, and despair-|land or liberty, or even of life, in Claneboy, 
ed of success. Let no man blame me ftor|drawn, as they are by us, into a war and an 
then seeking his death. I have done thatlalliance against their knowledge, and, 

ood service, and therein I am satisfied.— doubt not, against their will?” 
But, lady, to engage thee and thy kindred! “Ride by me, Sir Robert,” replied Gyle, 
in this adventure—and without that aid it|‘‘and thou, Sir John Logan, hear also what 
could not have succeeded—thou well know-|I have to propose. 
est what I have promised to perform. She rode forward with the two Knights; 

“And if thou hast deceived us in any tit-|and Honora and O'Neill, uneertain what 
tle,” ¢ ried Mande vill, “I will burn thee on a| might be their fate, but contented in endur- 
slow fire!’ ing it together, drew the scattered kerns 

“Knight,” said the dying man, “I have|around them, and, followed by a lamenting 
done thee wrong, but I have done greater |band, bearing the dead Erenach on a bier 


wrong to others who are now silent. lot brane hes, took their way after the elder 
“What hast thou done, unhappy man?” leaders, along with the liberated and exult- 
asked Gyle: he made no answer, and seem-|ing Fitz-Richard. They directed their 
ed suffering great bodily pain; the question|course over the heights of Devis and Done- 
was repeated. jgor, and, as they came in sight of the dis- 


“I have deceived you,” he said, with a!tant Bann beyond, the noon-day sun shone 
groan of anguish, ‘‘Claneboy knows not of |upon their councils still mournful and un- 
our agreement.” All stood i : the conster-\certain, but far from the despair of their 
nation of sudden despair. ‘‘Had | lived,” | first consternation on the confession of the 
he repeated, ‘all would have been well;| Erenach 
but as it is, without one to play out the part) On that evening the headquarters of the 
in which | am thus stricken down, you will Clan Hugh Boye swarmed with retainers 
be but the fools of my policy, the deluded |of the numerous chieftains of Inis Owen, 
tools of my ambition.” Fitz-Martin struck Tir Connell, Oriel, and Oirther. The 
his brow with his gaunleted hand, and|O’Dougherty, O’Donnell, O’Hanlon, Mac- 
would have done violence to the apparently | Mahon, and othe ‘rs of less note, had been 
dead body, (for the Erenach had drawn out invited to a solemn conference in the Castle 
these words with almost the last gasps of of Aodh, the exile king of Dalaradia.— 
varting breath,) had he hot been restrained |O’Neill’s fortalice, although built for a tem- 
™ Fitz-Richard and O'Neill. porary refuge, and admitting no stone into 

The eyes of Honora and her bridegroom |its structure, save those on which the nu- 
had met, as they looked up in their first/merous fires burned, was, nevertheless, an 
hopelessness, and they had mutually de-|extensive and imposing pile. Huge trees 
rived from that silent conference a power to had been felled from the surrounding forests, 
bear whatever might happen; but Lady jand sunk so deep, for the main timbers of 
Gyle and her kinsman seemed utterly des-|the walls, as to defy the most violent storm 
pairing. In the midst of the contusion of |that ever swept from Slieve Gallen above 
the rest, while some cried that the E nglish|down to the expanse of Lough Neagh that 
were coming down upon them, and others [lay beneath. The interstices had been 
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closely wattled and covered over all with 
plaster of gray leam, wrought into rude 
mouldings round the doorways and narrow 
windows. The roofs on the meaner parts} 
of the building were of straw, or rush| 
thatch; but over the great hall all was of 
massive planked ouk, that glistened in the} 
sun with a thick varnish drawn from the! 
ines around. The whole was surmounted 
f a watch-tower, rising full fifty feet trom 
one end, and supporting a flag-staff, whence | 
the red hand waved out on its ground of 
white fur above the green tops of the high- 
est trees. In the open space that sloped 
away on every side to the verge of the 
forest, temporary huts had been erected, 
and some hundred kerns and galloglasses | 
might be seen lying abou their sunny sides, 
or busily engaged in games and feats of | 
strength upon the field. Here and there a 
horn still went its round among a circle of 
a dozen together, shewing that the evening 
meal was just finishe d. In the court imme- 
diately betore the Castle. there was a better 
sort of galloglasses, with some iddlemen or 
esquires, still busied in directing the quar- 
tering of men, and stabling of horses; while, 
among piles of arms and armour, two war 
chariots stood opposite the gates, with the 
gilded harness not yet removed trom their 
poles. 

Crowds of butlers were hurrying to and 
fro among the lower buildings; where the 
banquet was still going on, and bearing ale 
and honey-wine from the cellars to the 
great hall, where the chiefs themselves 
were assembled, each seated upon a boss 
of rushes covered with a cloak, before a 
separate table, with his butler behind him, 
and his sword-bearer by his side. The | 
walls were here hung with tapestry of crim- 
son frize, festooned between the timbers, 

each of which rose like a trophy, sustaining 
its load of silvan and military decorations. 
At the upper end of the hall, upon a raised 
platform, stood three huge candles, formed 
of rushlights, bound together to the full 
thickness of a man’s body, and nothing less 
than ten feet in height. Every one was 
supported by two butlers, whose office was 
to feed the pith with oil as fast as the flame 
consumed that in which it had been origi- 
nally steeped, and to guard against danger | 
to the wood around trom a body of flame so} 
great and high as rose from each, and filled|‘ 
the hall from end to end with intense amber 
light. Of all the assembled chieftains, 
Aodh O'Neill himself was, by his yellow 
head, the tallest. He stood up at his table, 
a horn of mead in his hand, and, as he rose 
into the light of the torches, which the 
height of the platform had hitherto shaded 
from him, the brazen flash of his head in 
the sudden glare caught every eye. 

“He rises like a comet in the night,” 
whispered Callough Moyle to the MacMa- 
hon’s harper at the foot of the hall. 

“Like bright iron from the furnace when 
the sword is to be hammered that shall 
consume the stranger,” responded the bard 
of the Bear’s children. 

“Royal and noble Princes,” began the 
yellow King, in a voice that filled hall and 








passage even to the outer doors, “famous 
Chieftains and worthy Knights, who have 
this day done honour to our poor retreat 
there among hills which we can hardly call 
lour own, [ pledge you, one and all, and 
pray you, of your loving-kindness, that you 
would now assist our councils with your 
wisdom and advice. You have all seen 
how the false Englishman, with spiteful 
and malicious perseverance, ceases not to 
make daily some farther encroachments on 
the little that has been left to us. But why 
need I speak of wrongs that all have felt 
from year to year? What say you, Princes 
of Leath Con—shall we endure this longer, 
\or fall _upon their settlements with united 
arms? 

Chieftain after chieftain gave his voice 
for peace or war, as each was more or less 
acquainted with the real power of the En- 
glish. Various plans were proposed, and 
had been debated, when question arose of 
the extent to which English defection might 
be reckoned on in case of a general rising. 
Many families were named, and among the 
most considerable, the De Bughos of Gal- 
way and Mayo, who had already assumed 
the Irish patronymic of MacWilliam, or 
sons of the renowned Sir William De Burgh, 
a warr ior of the preceeding generation. 

“Of these we have assurance,” said 
O'Neill, “‘and of their kindred of the north I 
should ere now have had intelligence, but 
that my messengers delay, I know not why, 
in D: ilaradia. 

‘Wor the northern De Burgh I am here 
to answer,” said a figure separating from 
the crowd at the foot of the hall 

The stranger was enveloped in a cloak, 
mit the voice was that of a woman, and the 
face, when in advancing she removed the 
hood that had concealed her features, was 
that of Lady Gyle. All were mute in asto- 
nishment. Aodh advanced, took her hand 
with natural courtesy, led her to the upper 
end of the hall, and drank to her health; 
but it was plain that all this was half invo- 
luntary. Gyle dropped the cloak from her 
shoulde rs, passed her hand over her brow, 


land for a moment looked up as if se eking 


strength to kear the scene she had ventured 
into; then took the silver goblet that was 
handed to he r by the chiet butler, looked 
round the gazing assembly, and said— 
‘King Aodh, and ye, Princes and Gentle- 
men—I pledge the health of all with un- 
feigned good-will. I am here an unbidden 
cuest; but the grand-daughter of an O’Bri- 
en need not fear, methinks, to come amon 
the Princes of Ireland in their council. i 
have come, noble Aodh, to answer for our 
house; that as we were weary of the pride 
of Rie hard the red, so are we now ready to 
rebel against the tyranny of William ‘the 
cruel, who has already slain and imprisoned 
his own kinsmen, confiscated their estates, 
and scorned the applications of his own 
Peers, and of Holy Church herself, on their 
behalf. Princes, and I will say kinsmen, 


or our house has mixed blood with the 
nobility of Ulster, as oftenin happy wedlock 
as in honourable battle, we have, by this 
severance of the English tie, through the 
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keen cruelty of our leader, become the na- 
tural friends and allies of our nearest pro- 
tectors; and to whom, save to the Chiefs 
beyond the Pale, shall the revolted English- 
man look for protection? 1! am here, a 
weak woman, to plead the cause of many, 
and you may well wonder that the cause of 
such a family should rest in hands so feeble. 
Alas! my Lord is long dead, my son is a 
tender youth, my brothers are slain or cap- 
tive, my noble kinsmen of Mandevill are 
themselves at feud with Claneboy. I alone 
am left to dare peril and hardship in our 

children’s behalf, and | have travelled 
hither, Princes, to urge you to ian back 
your own, and to admit us partners of your 
dangers and alliance. 

wn paused; a hum of approbation rose on 

all sides, and she continued— 

“What service do you crave of us. 
Princes? Weare fewer than we have been 
but never were we yet so well disposed.” 

“Seize upon Cragte rgus Castle,” said a 
south-country chieftain, ‘while we overrun 
Lecaile, and so out off their communication 
Ww ith Leinster. 

pat he « castle is strongly garrisoned,” she) 
replie «d; ““we are too few to essay it.” 

fet,” said a voice in the crowd, ‘‘al- 
though the boar’s lair be unspoiled, we slew, 
the wild boar to-day in the wood.’ 

“Ha!” cried Aodh, ‘‘the closed eyes of 
William were truly a gladder sight than 
even the open gates of his castle. Thad not 
sought his alliance had I known, Princes, of 
your rising, or of thy friendship, lady—The 
kinsmen are ever by him—he is our worst 
enemy. 

“Let me not disguise it,” said Gyle, but 
she faltered as she spoke; “we do otler you 
freedom from that pest and scourge of your 
nation. But much as we long to prove our- 
selves trusty and prompt allies, we would 
not shed blood in the quarrel without full 
assurance of protection in defeat—and 
blame me not, Prince, that I stipulate where 
life and fortune are at stake—neither will 
we without also equal and just recompense 
in Bue CCsSa, 

“Ask what thou wilt,” cried Aodh, ‘‘that 
service gains it;’ but his sons Neale More, 
and Brian, and all the younger chieftains, 
murmured, and there were expressions of 
disgust heard among many of the elder Ta- 
nists. 

“We will buy no man’s blood,” said Brian 
Ballagh. 

“Let the assassin look for accomplices 
among the Scot,” cried Neale; “‘we have 
neither Bruce nor Kirkpatrick in Tyrone.” 

‘Be silent,” cried Aodh sternly, “Il would 
that we had even such brave men in the 
lace of vainand irresolute boys, I tell thee, 
lady, thou hast named the price of what 
thou listest toask. This William is a worse 
than Comyn; and the man that makes him 
sure, shall bea better Baron than ever was 
Kirkpatrick. Say what thou oe 
lady.” But the colour came and went u 
Gyle’ s cheek; she covered her face with her 
hands, and burst into passionate weepi 

“Rash and unmannered boys,” cried 
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shall not pass unpunished.” And he took 


the lady’s hand, and strove to soothe her 
with kind words and apologies; but Gyle’s 
tears flowed faster and faster, and she 
sobbed aloud. ‘Those who had reproached 
her, already blamed their own harshness, 
and the sons of O'Neill joined their father’s 
entreaties that she would forgive them. 

“Oh my Lords, my Lords,” shecried, for- 
getting, in her agony, alike forms of address 
and prearrangement of action, “‘I do not de- 
serve these reproaches! I cannot longer 
bear your unworthy thoughts of me. y 
Lords, the Earl is already slain!” 

She had no sooner made the avowal than 
the shame of her former apparent hypocrisy 
again assailed her; and amid the confusion 
that her intelligence had created, she again 
hi istened impatie sntly to justify herself— 

“Oh, hear my story,” she implored with up- 
‘lifted hands; ‘judge me not till I have told 
what brings me to this degradation. King 
Aodh, I have been wrought upon by thy 
name; it was thy legate who deceived me. 
Let me but speak and I will tell all.” She 





dried her tears and continued—‘‘T hy legate 
sought to tamper with William; he saw 
ithat his des signs were hopeless, and strove 
to bribe us to the attempt that has been ac- 
complished. He offered us in thy name, for 


la reward, all the lands of Dufferin, with ob- 


livion of all ill-will to my son and kinsmen 
of Mandevill; all the lands of northern Da- 
laradia, trom Clough to the sea, to my im- 
prisoned brothers, and them he engaged to 
set free from Norburgh within six days and 
to confirm the compact, Aodh, he etheed 
us, in thy name, the hand of thy youngest 
son in honourable marriage with my only 
daughter. 

“Villain!” eried Aodh, “I never euthor- 
ized him—and thou hast been duped, lad Pp 

‘I call God to witness,” she replied, * = 
I spurned his bribe, rich as it was, with 
scorn:—but, my Lords, there*came a mes- 
senger from the council with orders for my 
brother’s death without delay, and William 
had to ride from Ardes next morning to 
sign them.” 

Aodh’s brow that had cleared up at first 
on her re ply, fell again, and he sternly ques- 
tioned, “What then, lady? Is the son of a 
hundred kings married to thy daughter?” 

‘My daughter,” replied Gyle, kindling at 
the imputation of inferior birth, and now 
unchecked by the consciousness of dissimu- 
ation—* my daughter shrinks not from com- 
parison of ancestry with even thee. Her 
great forefather, Charlemagne, was Em- 
peror of nations and countries, out of which 
as many kingdoms of Claneboy as the King 
of Claneboy can boast lineal ancestors, 
might have been taken, without stinting a 
horse, in his hundred stables, of one pile of 
barley. Her ancestors by the side of her 
noble father, were barons of Normandy, 
whose vassals led each as many men to 
their standard as half the muster-roll of thy 
n| people;—and her great-grandfather was the 
O’Brien, at whose footstool kings of such 
—A, as thine have knelt and done their 

om 





Aodh te his sons, ‘your insolent taunts 


e. 
“Thou bravest it well, lady,” said Aodh, 
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“well and boldly—but we of the Tanistry ;consented—rescue my brothers, and we 
wed not our Princes thus rashly to the|care not for the woods of Dufferin.” 
daughters of Saxon Knights” “By the statf of Murus,” cried O’Neill— 
“Oh, had I but a little longer concealed |and all of his name, at the great household 
the truth,” -cried Gyle bitterly; ‘‘had_ 1 joath, bowed—‘‘l will have them in posses- 
tempted thee with offers of a service to be |sion of their lands within three days, else 
performed, as our miserable deceiver coun-| will I raze the walls of Norburgh stone from 
selled me to do with his dying breath, and'stone. And, lady, for thy daughter, she 
as he would have done himself had he lived|must be worthy any Prince in Ireland, else 
to finish what he began; had I bidden thee|were she not thine; I would fain see her as 
to kindle thy warning fire on Slieve Gallen, |Phelim’s bride: where hide they?” 
and shewn thee an answering light onevery| ‘‘We left them in Clan Conkein,” said 
hill in Antrim, as 1 was prepared by him to'Gyle—and her voice now faltered as much 
do, and as I should have done; had | but/from joy, as it had done so shortly before 
shewn our strength, and stipulated for its|from shame and sorrow—‘‘they think that 
exercise, 1 could have gained whatever I\we are at the abbey of Coleraine, to pro- 
desired. But [am a weak woman, Aodh,'cure them shipping tor Scotland; for pardon 
and I could not stand before an assembly of |from thee they do not hope, and had they 
men, and bargain for the price of infamy.|known the peril of this adventure, they had 
My daughter is the bride of thy son, but she jnot easily parted withme. Sir Robert will 
brings thy nation a richer dower than ever|lead thy messengers to ‘heir concealment, 
did the wife of'an O'Neill before. Alas, alas, |but, Aodh, after | have seen thee bless our 





Honora, thou hadst little thought of what 
would be thy marriage portion!” 

“And Phelim, lady,” said Aodh, ‘‘did my 
son know of thy compact?” 

“He knew not,” she replied, “he knows | 
not even now the peri! I encounter for his 
sake:—he and his bride await thy determi- 
nation in security; if they receive not thy 
»ardon ere morning, they will have fled far 
eyond thy displeasure. I only am here, a 
weak, widowed, outlawed woman—I and 
one trusty kinsman, who has shared my for- 
tunes in peace and honour, and is willing 
now to share them in danger, and, if need} 
be, in death. Stand forth, Sir Robert Fitz-| 








children, the abbey of Muckamore shall be 
mine.” 

‘‘We will rouse them ere sunrise,” cried 
Aodh, ‘‘and that with a joyful summons; and 
now, Princes of the North, who rides with 
me to-morrow to the rath of Donegor?” 

On every side the assembled chieftains 
offered themselves; some drew their 
swords, some shouted their war cries; the 
bards answered from the hall, and the 
kerns, with their bagpipes, from the court- 
yard; the neighing of horses, and the rush- 
ing and trampling of troops, filled the whole 
space from forest to forest, and all was the 
tumult of preparation thenceforth till mid- 





Martin Mandevill, and shew this ungrate-|night. 
ful Prince the testimony on thy sword.” The watchfires on the Antrim hills, in an- 
Ere she had finished, Mandevill advanced/swer to the flame upon Slieve Gallen, were 
into the hall, holding in his hand the sword |still burning red in the obscure dawn, when 
with which he had slain the Earl—‘Behold|there arose a sound of rattling arms and 
the blood of the tyrant!” he exclaimed, and |trampled thickets among the deepest of the 
struck the point of the weapon into the!|western forests of the Bann, and presently 
ground; it quivered from the stroke, and |{rom among the displaced boughs of the un- 
shook the red crust that had still adhered to'derwood, there thronged a dark multitude 
it in flakes upon the floor. The boldness of of horse and footmen, and poured down like 
the action, and the sight of an enemy’s|another river onthe fords. The sun had 
heart’s blood scattered at their feet, joined|risen, and the fires were undistinguishable 
to the spirit with which Gyle had already |in the broad light of day, but the living 
1} 





won the respect and pity of all, raised such|stream still swept from bank to bank of the 
a triumph of stern admiration, that the|choked and swollen river, for its waters 
whole hall rung with acclamations, andjrose against the dense array of kerns and 
Aodh, whether it was that he could not re-|galloglasses as against a builded mound, 
sist the universal voice, or that he reallyjand split by their limbs intoa thousand cur- 
sympathized with it, advanced and ex-jrents, gushed through them with the noise 
tended a hand to each. and tumult of a rapid. In a chariot sur- 
“Noble lady, and valiant sir,” said he,|rounded by spears, and almost overcanopied 
when the tumult had abated, ‘“‘Claneboy by waving banners, habited in the robes of 
knows how to honour constancy and cou |an Irish Princess, crowned and unveiled be- 
rage; andif I were forgetful of the worth of}tween her mother and husband, sat Ho- 
this service, I would well deserve the re-|nora, while Aodh Boye and his other sons 
proaches which thou, lady, hast not made|riding by the chariot side, gazed with un- 
altogether unprovoked; but forgive the|concealed admiration on their lovely kins- 
anxiety of a father for his son, of a King tor} woman—lovely through all the sufferings 
one of the Princes of his people. Sir Ro-jof watching and fatigue. Along with them 
bert, this good sword has healed the quar-jrode Fitz-Martin, Fitz-Richard, and Sir 
rel it caused last summer; thou shalt have|/John Logan, for all the English concerned 
all my legate promised thee—I will makejin William’sdeath had fled together to Clan 
the pledges of my name in all things.”|Conkein, and all had been received into the 
“Oh noble Aodh;” cried Gyle, ‘‘it was|favour and protection of O'Neill. 

neither for land nor for lordship that we| It was long till the Bann resumed its quiet 
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Harmonious to the gazer’s eye. 
No mountains towering high to heaven 
Round whose tall heads the lightnings rov., 
| No barren rocks by tempests riven, 
Spoke awe’s stern language to the soul; 
But peace and plenty seemed to dwell 
In that sequestered quict dell. 


flow after that passage; when the nation of) 
O'Neill had crossed, the wilder outlaws of 
the west followed; tribe after tribe swept 
back upon the astonished and defenceless 
English; and although a speedy retribution 
overtook the murderers of the Earl, Antrim 
did not, for full four hundred years, recover 


from the Return of Claneboy. 


From the same. 
MELODIES FOR MIDDLE AGE. 
No. I. 


I atmost thought the days were past 
Of those alternate hopes and fears, 
Which did their “lights and shadows” 

On other scenes, of other years, 
And that the world would kenceforth wear 
The sober garb of worldly care. 


cast 


I thought that, now, Life’s sluggish stream 
Was all too dark and cold to bear 
Pictured, as in a Poet's dream, 
The image of the bright and fair. 
In short, I thonght that it was plain 
I never should be young again. 


For is there not “a certain age,” 

When all that charm’d when life was new, 
Is blotted from that dreary page 

Which grows more dull, yet not more true 
And still in Fiction leads us on, 
When all its gay Romance is gone? 


I thought so once; but those dark eves— 
(With them we must of course begin,) 
Those smiles, like cloudless, happy skies, 

Worthy of martyrdom to win 
That lovely form, whose sylphlike grace 
Vies with the witchcraft of that face; 


And more than all, those accents sweet, 
Which of those brighter graces tell, 
Where wit and truest judgment meet, 
And gayest fancy loves to dwell 
Teach me that much may still survive 
The wintry hand of— Thirty-fire. 


From the same. 


THE SABBATH EVENING. 


I. 
Tue breeze was light, the air was balm, 
The sun was sinking to his rest, 
And pure and peaceful was the calm 
Which lay on Nature’s tranquil breast. 
Wafted on wings of gossamer, 
Bright clouds were floating in the air, 
And the warm sun's enamoured glow 
Hung nestling on their breasts of snow. 
Beneath their thin transparent veil, 
The silver moon rose faint and pale, 
Half seen, half hid in purple haze, 
And shrinking from the rival blaze 
Which shot a thousand burning dyes, 
Ruby and sapphire o’er the skies. 


Il. 

And lovely was the scene displayed, 
Beneath that beauteous canopy, 

In fair, though simple, garb arrayed, 


I stood upon a verdant mound, 
With beech and clustering hazel crowned, 
And far surveyed the prospect round. 
O’er yellow fields of ripening corn 
Skirted with green luxuriant thorn, 
O’er waving wood and swelling hill, 
And many a gentle nameless rill, 
I gazed in silence—all was fair 
But fairest one dear village shone:— 
There was my home, my birth-place there, 
There all I loved to muse upon. 
Embosomed deep in bowering shade, 
Which many a goodly elm bestowed, 
Or scattered down the varied glade, 
Each humble cottage smiling stood. 
And at my feet the temple lay, 
| Within whose walls I knelt to pray, 
The morning of that summer's day. 





111. 

It was the day when labours cease;— 
The day of holiness and peace, 
Which gives the peasant of the soil 
Sweet respite from his weekly toil, 
The joys of tranquil ease to know, 
And bless the hand from which they flow. 
How oft amid the cares of life, 
Its noise, its business, and its strife, 
| Does that sure hope of Sabbath rest, 
Calm the tired limb and throbbing breast! 
How oft has meek Contentment’s child, 
Found the lone hour of toi! beguiled, 
So cheerily it passed away, 
In thinking of the Sabbath day! 
For then his simple soul is free 
For exercise of piety, 
Fervent in hope, subdued in fear, 
And unassuming as sincere. 
And then, oh then, ‘tis his to prove 
The precious joys of home and love, 
Joys dear to every child of earth, 
Sut sweetest by the rustic’s hearth! 
For some delight in slothful ease, 

Some follow Wealth’s or Glory’s c 
The peasant’s luxuries are these, 

His only wealth, his pride, his all 

IV. 

And this had been the welcom? dawn, 
And now the wished for joys were given:— 
Each cottager that happy morn 
Had paid his grateful vows to heaven; 
By the shrill bell’s harmonious peal 
Assembling in the house of prayer, 
His past offences to bewail, 
And seek the mercy profle red there. 
And now beneath the setting sun, 
The christian’s course of duty run, 
tlithe mirth and harmless frolic meet, 
And throng the peaceful village street. 
Beside his jasmine-tufted door 

See yon gray patriarch, reading loud 
Some moving tale of sacred lore, 

The wonder of the listening crowd. 
His wife is sitting at his side— 

His children climb their father’s knee— 
Oh, where can happiness abide! 

Unless in such a home it be? 
Can Guilt, I cried, can envious Pain 

Pollute a scene so fair as this, 
Or here does Innocence remain— 

Sweet Innocence, and tranquil bliss? 
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v. 
Why fell yon volume to the ground? 


Why droops the Sire? why crowd they round? 


That Sire had once a daughter fair, 
With laughing eyes and flaxen hair, 
Blithe as the merry bounding roe, 
And spotless as the virgin snow. 
And now she sleeps the tomb within, 
Victim of treachery and sin!— 
Perchance a passage in the book, 
Perchance a word, or tender look, 
Recalled the memory of his child, 
E’en so she spoke, een so she smiled! 
vi. 
Sweet Innocence!—oh! ‘tis a name,— 
A lingering, flickering, flying flame, 
A vision Earth shal! never see, 
A shadow of futurity! 
And Happiness! a gorgeous prize, 
Hung dazzling still before our eyes, 
And ever seen, and ever sought, 
And often grasped, but never caught! 
For this the Warrior wades through blood, 
For this he braves the stormy fiood, 
And dangers thousand shapes defies, 
But still the faithless tempter flies. 
The votaries of Fame and Health, 
The slaves of Pleasure and of Wealth, 
All seek the port which none may gain, 
All toil for bliss, but toil in vain, 
And waste the narrow span of life 
In fond pursuit and endless strife. 
vil. 
Yet well I ween that Patriarch gray 
Has trod a surer path than they,— 
And well I ween when life is o'er, 
The phantom Hope shall cheat no more, 
But Heaven’s own happiness shall prove 
The Christian’s blest reward above. 
Oh! high and glorious is the meed, 
And peaceful are the ways which lead 
To that sure haven! joy shall come 
A welcome guest to Virtue’s home, 
For she can scatter rose and gem 
On sorrow’s thorny diadem. 
Then how can Man be led astray, 
So mild a mistress to betray; 
And at his soul’s immortal price, 
Buy Misery, the child of Vice? 
vill. 
Musing I stood;—and as I spake, 
I marked with pensive eye 
Beside me in the tangled brake, 
A wild-flower clustering high. 
Its dark and glossy leaves were spread 
In graceful arches round my head, 
The twisted thorns among, 
And scarlet fruit and purple bloom, 
With rich festoons of sweet perfume, 
The glittering branches hung. 
Oh, who with steadfast gaze could view 
That tempting loveliness of hue, 
Nor feel as very children do?- 
Yet many a step which once was light 
Upon the village green, 
But for that fruit which shines so bright, 
Might still adorn the scene. 
And many a brother who was fair 
And pure as aught forgiven, 
But for the smiles which Sin can wear, 
Had been a saint in heaven! 
. * * 


The sun had sunk behind the hill,— 

The village revelry was still: 

When through the churchyard home I went 
On solemn thoughts mtent 

Among the silent dead, 

And felt, that in that very spot, 


—A little time,—it matters not, 
Hours, days, or years,—and I shall be 
To others what ¢hey are to me, 
And in as cold a bed!— 

Upon that awful mystery 

Of life and death I pondered, 
And my weak spirit wondered 
How things like these should be. 
Ix. 

I sat upon a rustic seat, 

And in the rank grass at my feet, 
Within a flowret’s germ, 

There lay a little worm: 

And in a silken cell, 

The little worm did dwell, 
Ciothed in a scaly shell, 

Without a sound or breath, 

{s motionless as death.— 

Once in another form, 

That cold and torpid worm, 
{mong the leaves around, 

His food and pastime found. 

(And in another form, 

That cold and torpid worm 
Translated to the skies, 

All beautiful shall rise, 
| Soaring on purple wing, 
Companion of the spring. 


& 
The silent lesson did restore 
|My wavering faith which shook before; 
And shadowed in the insect’s span, 
I read the fate of man. 
Like him we live—like him we come 
To the same cold and narrow home.— 
And oh! when I arise like thee, 
| Blessed insect! may it be 
Soaring on a wing as bright, 
To the realms of endless light. 
Oxford, 


' 
| 
} 
| 
| 
From the same 


PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE 
PHYSICIAN. 


| 
} 
| 
' 
} THE BARONET’S BRIDE. 
} 
' 


Never was man married under more au- 
spicious circumstances than Sir Henry Har- 
‘leigh. Himself the descendant of an ancient 
|house, and the accomplished possessor of a 
splendid fortune; his bride the fairest flower 
iin the family of a distinguished nobleman; 
surely here were elements of high happiness, 
warranting the congratulations of the 
‘troops of triends” who, by their presence, 
added ec/at to the imposing nuptials. ‘‘Hea- 
ven bless thee, sweet Anne!” sobbed the 
venerable peer, her father, folding his 
idaughter inhisarms, as Sir Henry advanced 
to conduct her to his travelling-chariot; 
‘‘may these be the last tears thou wilt have 
loceasion to shed!” The blushing, trembling 
\girl could make no reply; and linking her arm 
lin that of her handsome husband, dizzy with 
lagitation, and almost insensible of the many 
/hands that shook hers in passing, sutlered 
{him to lead her through the throng of guests 
‘above, and lines of be-favoured lacqueys be- 
jlow, to the chariot waiting to conduct ‘‘the 
|happy pair” to a romantic residence of Sir 
Henry’s in Wales. The moment they were 
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seated, the steps were shut up—the door 
closed. Sir Henry hastily waved a final 
adieu to the company thronging the win- 
dows of the drawingroom he “had just quit- 


ted; the postilions cracked their whips, and 
away dashed the chariot-and-four, amidst 
the cheery pealing of the bells— 
——“‘bearing its precious throbbing charge 
To halcyon climes afar.” 


Sir Henry’s character contrasted strongly, 
in some respects, with that of his lady. His | 
urbanity was tinctured with a certain re- 
serve, or rather melancholy, which some 
considered the effect of an early and severe 
devotion to study; others, and perhaps 
more truly, of a constitutional tendency in- 
herited from his mother. There was much 
subdued energy in his chi irac‘er; and you 
could not fail, under all his calmness of de- 
meanour, to observe the strugglings of ta- 
lent and ambition. Lady Anne, on the con- 
trary, was all sprightliness and frolic. "Twas 
like a sunbeam and a cloud brought to- 
gether; the one, in short, ““L’Allegro;” the 
other, “Il Penseroso.” The qualities ofeach | 
were calculated to attemper those of the} 
other, alternately instigating and brighten-| 
ing; and who would not predicate a happy 
harmonious union of such extremes? 

Six months after their marriage the still] 
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novelist, while J should feel that after all I 
had failed. He should have seen for himself 
the light of passion—of teeling and thought 
—that shone in her blue eyes—the beauteous 
serenity that reigned in her aristocratic 
brow—‘‘in all her gestures, dignity and 
love!” There is a picture of a young lady 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds that has been sworn 
to by hundreds as the image of Lady Anne; 
and it is one worthy of the artist’s pencil. 
Not the least characteristic trait about her, 
was the naivete with which she acknowledg- 
ed her love of Sir Henry, displaying it onall 
occasions by 


“Looks of reverent fondness,” 


that disdained concealment. And so was 
it with the Baronet. Each was the other’s 
pride and contentment; and both were the 
envy of society. Ah, who could look upon 
them, and believe that so dark a day was to 
come! 

In due time Sir Henry completed the ex- 
tensive arrangeme nts for his town residence; 
and by the be vinning of the ensuing winter, 
Lady fret found hersel{’ at the head of as 
noble an establishment as her heart could 
\desire. The obsequious morning prints soon 
iteemed with accounts of his dinners; and of 
the balls, routs, soiree s, and conrersaziones 


‘happy couple” returned to town, after hav- giv en by. this new “queen of the evening 
ing traversed an extensive portion of the|hour.” Sir Henry, who represented his 
Continent. Lady Anne looked lovelier, and county in Parliament, and consequently had 
her spirits were more buoyant and brilliant |many calls upon his time—tor he was rather 
thanever. She had apparently transfused |disposed to be a ‘‘working” member—let his 
not a little of her vivacity into her husband’s lady have it all her own way. He mingled 
more tranquil temperament: his manners but little in her gayeties; and when he did, 
exhibited a briskness and joyousness which |it was evident that his thoughts were else- 
none of his friends had ever witnessed in| where—that he rather tolerated than enjoy- 
him before. During the whole of the Lon-|ed them. He soon settled into the habitudes 
don “season,” Lady Anne revelled in enjoy-| lof the man of political fi rshion, seldom de- 
ment; the idol of her husband—the centre viating from the track, with all ite absorb- 
of gayety and cheerfulness—the star of ing associations, bounded by the House and 
fashion. ‘Her debut at Court was the most | the Clubs;—those sunk-rocks of many a wo- 
flattering of the day. It was generally |man’s domestic happiness! In short, Sir 
talked of, that the languid elegance, the | Henry —man of fashion as he was—was 
listless fustidiousness of royalty, had been! some what of a character, and was give n 
quickened into something like an appearance ample credit for sporting “the eccentric. 
of interest, as the fair bride bowe d bejore it,| His manners were marked by a dignity that 
in the eraceful attitude of loyal duty. Once!otten froze into hauteur, anc sometimes de- 
or twice I had the satisfaction of meeting|generated into almost surly abruptness; 
with her Ladyship in public—all charming | which, however, was easily carried to the 
vivacity—all sparkle—tollowed by crowds of jaccount of severe political application and 
flatterers—till one would have thought her r abstraction. Towards his beautiful wite, 


nearly intoxicated with their fragrant in- 
cence! ‘““‘What a sweet smile!”— “How| 
passing graceful!’—‘‘Heavens, what a 
swan-like neck!”—‘‘Ah! happy fellow that 
Harleigh!”"—‘‘Seen Lady Anne? Oh! yon- 
der she moves—there—that laughing lady 
in white satin, tapping the F rench" Am- 
bassador on the shoultor with her fan.” 

“What! Is that Lady Anne, now waltzing 
with Lord ? What a superb foot and 
ankle! Whata sylph it is!” Such was the 
ball-room tittle-tattle that ever accompanied 
Sir Henry and his lady, in passing through 
the mazes of a London season; and I doubt 
not the reader would have joined in it, could/i 
he have seen lady Anne! ShouldI omnes 
to present her bodily before him, he would 
suspect me of culling the hy perboles of the 





|however, he preserved a demeanour of uni- 
form tenderness. She could not form a 
wish that he did not even personally endeav- 
our to secure her the means of gratifyi ng. 
Considering the number and importane eol 
his public engagements, many wondered 
that he could contrive to be co often seen 

accompanying her in rides and drives about 
the Park and elsewhere; but who could 
name 


“The sacrifice affection would not yield!” 


Some there were, however, who ere long 
imagined they detected a moodiness—an ir- 
ritabilitv—a restlessness—ot which his po- 
litical engagements afforded no sufficient 
explanation. They spoke of his sudden fits 
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of absence, and the agitation he displayed 
on being startled from them. What could 
there be to disturb him? was he running be- 
yond his income to supply his lady’s extra- 
vagance? was he offended at any lightness 
or indiscretion of which she might have 
been guilty? had he given credence to any 
of the hundred tales circulated in society of 
every woman eminent in the haut ton? was 
he embarrassed with the consequences of 
some deep political move? No one could 
tell; but many marked the increasing indi- 
cations of his dissatistaction and depression. 
Observation soon fastened her keen eyes 
upon Lady Anne, and detected occasional 
clouds upon her generally joyous counte- 
nance. Her bright eye was often laden 
with anxiety; the colour of her cheek va- 
ried; the blandness and cheerfulnese of her 
manner gave place to frequent abruptness, 
petulance, and absence: symptoms, these, 
which soon set her friends sympathizing, 
and her acquaintance speculating. When- 
ever this sort of inquiry is aroused, charity 
falls asleep. She never seemed at ease, it 
was said, in her husband’s presence—his 
departure seemed the signal for her return- 
ing gayety. Strange to say, each seemed 
the conscious source of the other’s anxiety 
and apprehension. Each had been detected 
‘asting furtive glances at the other—track- 
ing one another’s motions, and listening, 
even, to one another’s conversation; and 
some went so fur as to assert that each had 
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Henry approached her, bowed among the 
gentlemen who were proposing to dance 
with her, drew her arm within his, and, 
with some trepidation of manner, quitted 
the room. “Good heaven! what can be 
behind the scenes?” thought fifty diflerent 
people who had witnessed this last exhibi- 
tion. 

“Afraid they lead a woful life together,” 
said one. “J never thought they would 
suit one another,” was the reply. 

‘“°Pon my soul,” simpered a sickly scion 
of nobility, “‘’tis an odd th:ing to say—but— 
but—gad, I do believe I can explain it all! 
Harleigh, | know, hates to see her dance 
with me—whew!” 

“Haven’t you seen her turn pale, and 
seem quite sick at heart, when she has no- 
ticed him talking to Miss ? wheezed 
an old Dowager, whose daughter had at- 
tempted to joinin the race for the Baronet’s 
hand? These, and a thousand others, 
were questions, hints, and innuendos ban- 
died about everywhere during the remain- 
der of the season: soon alter the close of 
which, Lady Anne brought her husband a 
‘son and heir;” and as soonas circumstances 
would permit, the whole establishment was 
ordered out of town—and Sir Henry and his 
lady set off no one knew whither. It was 
presently discovered, however, that they 
were spending the summer +1 a sequestrat- 
ed part of Switzerland. At an advanced 
period of the autumn they returned to Lon- 





been observed on such occasions to turn 
suddenly 


vale. What could be the matter?) 
Every code wondered—no one knew. Some 
attributed their changed deportment to the 
exhaustion consequent upon late hours and 
excitement; a few hinted the probability of 
a family; many whispered that Sir Henry— 
some that Lady Anne—*zambled. Others 
again, insinuated that each had too gooc 
cause to be dissatisfied with the other’s 
fidelity. When, however, it got currently 
reported that a letter was one evening given 
to Sir Henry at his club, which blanched 
his face and shook his hand as he read it— 
that his whole manner was disturbed for 
days after, and that he even absented him- 
self from a grand debate in the House—an 
occasion on which he was specially pledged | 
to support his party—curiosity was at once 
heightened and bewildered. Then, again, 
it was undeniable that they treated one an- 
other with the utmost tenderness—really 
—unequivocally. Lady Anne, however, 
daily exhibited symptoms of increasing dis- 
quietude; the lustre faded from her eye, the 
colour from her cheek—her vivacity totally 
disappeared—she no longer even affected 
it. ‘‘How thin she gets!” was an exclama- 
tion heard on all hands. They were seen 
less frequently in society; and even when 
they did enter into it, twas evidently an in- 
tolerable burden. Sighs were heard to es- 
cape from Lady Anne; her eyes were seen 
occasionally filled with tears; and it was 
noticed, that, on observing Sir Henry 
watching her—which was often the case— 
she made violent eflorts to recover her com- 
posure. Thus in tears one evening, cu- 
riosity was strained to the utmost when Sir 


| 





don; and the litile that was seen of them in 
society served to shew that their continen- 
tal sojourn had worked little or no ehange 
in either—save that Lady Anne, since her 
accouchement, was far more delicate in 
health than usual under similar cireum- 
stances. Rumour and speculation were 
suddenly revived by an extraordinary meve 
of Sir Henry’s—he broke up ata moment’s 
warning, his extensive town establishment, 
and withdrew to a beautiful mansion about 
ten or twelve miles distant {rom the metro- 
polis. Strange as was sucha step, it bad 
the effect, probably contemplated by the 

aronet, of quieting curiosity, as soonas the 
hubbub occasioned by the removal of its 
cause, had ceased. In the vortex of London 
pleasure and dissipation, who can think of 


objects no longer present to provoke inquiry? 


One thing was obvious—thiat Lady Anne’s 
family either were, or aflected to be, in the 
dark about the source of her disquietude. 
The old peer, whose health was rapidly de- 
clining, had removed to his native air, ina 
remote part of Ireland. Several of his 
daughters, fine fashionable women, con- 
tinued intown. It was whispered that their 
visits to Sir Henry’s new residence had 
been coldly discouraged: and thus, if secre- 
cy and seclusion were the objects aimed at 
by the Baronet, he apparently succeeded in 
attaining them. 

I may observe, that during the period 
above referred to, several inquiries had 
been made of me concerning the topics in 
question, by my patients, and others—who 
supposed that a former professional ac- 
quaintance with the Baronet, slight thouch 
it was, gave me some initiation into the mys- 
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teries of his conduct. Such, I need hardly 
say, were queries I was utte ‘rly unable to 
answer. Sir Henry, though a polite, was 
at all times a distant, uncommunicative 
man; and had he even been otherwise, we 

came but seldom into personal contact since 
his m: urriage. I therefore shared, instead 
of satisfying, the prevalent curiosity respect- 
ing his movements. 

Te Was late in the evening of the 25th of 
April, 181-, that a letter was put into my 
hands, bearing on the envelope the words 

“Private and confidential.” The frank was 
by Sir Henry Harleigh, and the letter, 
which also was from him, ran thus. Let 
the re rade +r imagine my astonishment in pe- 
rusing it!— 


“Dear Doctor ——. My travelling car- 
riage-and-four will be at your door to-mor- 
row morning between nine and ten o'clock, 
for the purpose of conveying you down to 
my house, about ten miles from town— 
where your services are required. Let me 
implore you not to permit any engagement 
—short of life or death—to stand in the way 
of your coming at the time, and in the mode 
I have presumed to point out. Your pre- 
sence—believe me!—is required on matters 
of special urgency,—and—you will permit 
me to add—of special confidence. I may 
state, in a word, that the sole ote ct of your 
visit is Lady Anne. I shall, possible. 
and you are punctual, mee meee ed the road, 
in order that you may be in some measure 
»repared for the duties that will await you. 
am, &e. &e Henry Hareicu. 

“P.S. Pray forgive me, if [say I have 
opened my letter for the sake of entreating 
you not to apprise any body of the circun-| 
stance of my sending for you.” 


This communication threw me into a 
maze of conjectures. 1] apprehended that 
the ensuing morning would introduce me to 
some scene of distress—and my imagination 
could suggest only family discord as the oc- 
casion. [soon made the re quis ite arrange- 
ments; and when the morning came, without 
having shown my wile the Baronet’s letter 
or giving her any clue to my destination, 
jumped into the pea-green chariot-and-four 
the mstant that it drew up at my door—and |‘ 
was presently whirled out of townatthe rate! 
of twelve miles an hour. Lobserved that the 
panels of the carriage had neither crest nor 
supporters; and the colour was not that of | 
the Baronet’s. I did not meet the Baronet, 
as his letter had led me to expect. On reach- 
ing the park gates, which stood open, the 
groom behind leaped down the instant that} 
the re eking horses could be stopped, open- 
ed the carriage-door, and with a respectiul 
bow informed me that the Baronet begged 
1 would alight at the gates. Of course | ac- 
quiesced, and walked up the avenue to the 
house, full of amazement at the apparent 
mystery which was thrown about my move- 
ments. I ascended the spreading steps| 
which led to the hall-door, and even pushed 
it open without encountering any one. On 
ringing the bell, however, an elderly and not} 
very neatly dressed female made her ap- 


pearance—and asked me, with a respectful 
courtesy, whether my name was “Dr.—. 
On being answered in the affirmative, she 
said that Sir Henry was waiting for me in 
aroom adjoining, and imme diately led the 
way to it. I thought it singular enough 
that no male domestic should have hitherto 
made his appearance,—knowing that in 
town Sir Henry keptan unusually large re- 
tinue of such gentry. I thought, also, that 
| perceived something unusual, not only in 
the countenance and manner oi the female 
who had answered my summons, but of the 
groom who attended me from town. I was 
soon, however, in the presence of the Baro- 
net. The room was spacious and lotiy, and 
iturnishe 4 in a style of splendid elegance. 
‘Several busts, statues, and valuable paint- 
ings graced the corners and sides, together 
with a noble library containing, I should 
think, several thousand volumes. Betore I 
had had time to cast more than a cursory 
glance around me, Sir Henry issued froma 
door at the further extremity of the library, 
and advancing hastily to me, shook me by 
the hand with cordiality. He worea flow- 
ered green velvet dressing-gown, and his 
shirt collars were turned down. I thought 
lL had never seen a finer figure, or a more 
expressive countenance—the latter, how- 
ever, clouded with mingled sternness and 
anxiety. 

“Doe tor,” said he, conducting me to a 
seat, ‘‘I feel greatly obliged by this prompt 
attention to my wishes—whic -h, however, I 
fear must have inconvenienced you. Have 
you breakfasted?” 

“Yes—but my drive has sharpened my 
appetite aire sh—I think I could not resist a 
cup of chocolate or cottee.” 

Ah—good! I’m happy to hear it. Per- 
| haps, then, you will permit me to take a 
turn round the garden—and then we will 
join Lady Anne in the breakfast-room?”—I 
assented. There was something flurried 
in his manner and peremptory in his tone— 
[ saw there was something that agitated 
him, and waited for the denouement with 
interest. In a moment or two, we were 
,/ walking together in the garden, which we 
shad entered through a glass door. 

“Doctor,” said Sir Henry, in a low tone, 

‘I have sent for you on a most me lancholy 
errand to-day”—he seemed agitated, and 
| paused—proceeding, “T have infinite sa- 
tisfaction in being able to avail myself of 
your services—for I know that you are 
‘both kind and experienced—as well as— 
contidential?” Again he paused, and look- 
ed full at me,—I bowed, and he resumed. 

“Possibly you may have occasionally 
heard surmises about Lady Anne and my- 
self?—I believe we have occasioned no lit- 
tle speculation latterly!’—I smiled, and 
bowed off his inquiry. ‘“‘l am conscious 
that there has been some ground for it”— 
he continued with a sigh—‘‘and I now find 
the time is arrived when all must be known 
—I must explain it all to you. You have, I 
believe, occasionally met us in society, and 
ire collect her lady ship?” 

“Several times, Sir Henry—and I have a 
‘distinct recollection of her.—Indeed”—— 
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“Did it ever strike you that there was 
any thing remarkable either i in her counte- 
nance or - deportment?’ 

I looked, at a loss to understand him. 

“I—I mean—did you ever observe a cer- 

tain peculiarity of expression in her fea- 
tures?’ ’—he continued, earnestly. 

“Why—let me see—I have certainly ob- 
served her exhibit languor and lassitude— 
her cheek has been pale, and her counte- 
nance now and then saddened with anxiety. 
I supposed, however, there was no unusual 
mode of accounting for it, Sir Henry”—I 
added, with a smile. The Baronet’s face 
was clouded for a moment, as if with dis- 
ple: isure and anxiety. 

“Ah’—he replied, hastily—‘I see—I un- 
derstand you—but you are quite mistaken 
—totally so. Pray, is that the general sup- 
position?” 

“Why I am not aware of its being ex- 
pressed in so many words; but it was one 
that struck me immediately—as a matter 
ofcourse.” As | was speaking, | observed 
Sir He ‘nry c hanging colour. 

“‘Doetor ” said he, in a low agitated 
voice, gri asping: my arm as if with involun- 
tary energy—‘We have no time to lose. 
One word—alas, one word will explain all. 
It is horrible torture me—but I can conceal 
itno longer. You must be told the truth at 
once. Lady Anne is—tnsane!” He rather 
gasped than spoke the last word. He stood 
suddenly still and covered his face with his 
hands. He shook with agitation. Neither 





of us spoke for a moment or two—except 
that I almost unconse iously echoed the last | 
word he had uttered. ‘“Insane!—Why, I 
ean scarcely believe my ears, Sir Henry. 
Do you use the last word in its literal—its 
medical sense?” 

, es , [do!—I mean that my wife is mad 
—Yes! with a madw oman you are asked to) 
sit down to breakfast. can assure you, 
Doctor —, that the anguish I have latter- 
ly endured on this horrid account has near- 
ly driven me to the samee ondition! Oh God, | 
what adreadtul life has been mine for this last 
vear or two, as I have seen this tremen- 
dous calamity gradually befalling me’ 

| implored him to restrain his feelings. 

“Yes—you are right,” said he, after a 
pause, in which he tried to master his emo- 
tion—‘‘I have recovered myself. Let us 
repair to the breakfast-room. For Hea- 
ven’s sake, appear—if you can—as though! 
nothing had transpired between us. Make! 
any imaginable excuse you please for com-| 
ing hither. Say you were ¢ called in by me, 
on my own ace ount—for—tor—any com- 
plaint you choose to mention. It will be 
for you to watch my poor Lady Anne with! 
profound attention—but, of course, not ob- 
viously. [shall take an opportunity—as if 
by chance—of leaving you alone with her. 
Afterwards, we will concert the steps ne- 
cessary in this dreadful emergency. By 
the way —you must not expect to see any 
thing wild or extravagant in her manner. 
She will not appear even eccentric—for she 
is very guarded before strangers. Hush!” 
said he, shaking, and turning round palely 

—‘‘did you hear—no, it was a mistake!— 
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Alas, how nervous I am become!—I have 
perfect control over her—but watch her 
ey e—her mouth—her eye” —he shuddered 

—“and you will know all! Now, Doctor, 
for mercy’s sake, don’t commit yourseli— 
or me!” he whispered, as we regained the 
room we had quitted. He paused for a 
moment, as if to expend a heavy sigh,— 
and then, opening the door through ich 
he had originally entered to receive Me, 
ushered me into the breakfast-room. Lady 
Anne—beautiful creature—in a white morn- 
ing-dress, sat beside the silver urn, appa- 
re ntly reading the newspaper. She seem- 
ed surprised at seeing me, and bowed po- 
litely when Sir Henry me ‘ntioned my name, 
without moving from her seat. Her cheek 
was very pale—and there was an expres- 
sion of deep anxiety—or rather apprehén- 
sion—in her eye, which glanced rapidly 
from me to Sir Henry, and trom him to me. 
With all his efforts, Sir Henry could not 
appear calm—His cheek was flushed—his 
hand unsteady—his voice thick—his man- 
ner flurried. 

‘Are not you well, Sir Henry?” inquired 
his lady, looking earne ‘stly at him. 

“Never better, love!” he replied, with an 
effort at smiling. 

“T fear Lhave disturbed your ladyship in 
reading the Morning Post,” suid I, inter- 
rupting an embarrassed pause. 

“Oh, not at all, sir—not the least. There 
is nothing in it of any interest,” she replied, 
with a faint sigh; was only looking, 
Henry, over a silly account of the Dutchess 
of *s fete. Do you take breakfast?” ad- 
dressing me. 

“A single cup of tea, and a slice of this 
tongue, are all I shall trouble your ladyshi 
ilfor. Talking, by the way, of fe tes, ’ T add- 
‘ed, carelessly, ‘‘it is whispered in the world 
that your I dys hip had taken the veil—or— 
or—died—in short, we are all wondering 
|what has bec ome of your ladyship—that is, 
of both of you! 

‘Ah!” said the Baronet, with affected 
eagerness, ‘I suppose, by the way, we 
come in for our share of ‘hint and innuendo! 
Pray, what is the latest coinage, doctor, 
from the mint of scandal and tittle-tattle?” 

Lady Anne’s hand trembled as she hand- 
ed me the cup of tea I had asked for—and 
her eye settle d apprehensively on that of 
her husband. ‘‘Why, the general impres- 
sion is, that you are playing misanthrope, 
in consequencce of some politic al pique.” 
Sir Henry laughed teebly. “And your la- 
dyship, too, turns absentee! I fear you are 
‘not in the health—the brilliant spitits— 
which used to charm the world.” 

‘Indeed, Doctor, | am not! 1am one of 
the many victims’ 

“Of ennui,” interrupted the Baronet, 
quickly, fixing an imperative eye upon his 
lady, { saw with what nervous apprehen- 
sion, lest she should atlord even the desired 
corroboration of what he had told me in 


the garden. 
if 


” she replied. timid] 
“IT wonder the wor 

remembers us so long.” 

I a a note to. write, Doctor,” said 
2 


“Yes, yes, ennui,’ 
adding, with a sigh, 
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the Baronet suddenly, treading at the same 
time gently on my foot, ‘which I intend to 
beg you will carry up to town for me. Will 
you excuse me for a few moments?” | 

wed. ‘‘Lady Anne, I dare say, will en- 


tertain you from the Morning Post—ha! 
ha!’ 


She smiled faintly. I observed Sir Hen- 
ry’s eye fixed upon her, as he shut the 
door, with an expression of agonizing ap- 
prehension. The reader may imagine the 
peculiar feelings of embarrassment with 
which I found myself at length alone with 
Lady Anne. Being ignorant of the degree or 
species of her mental infirmity, I felt much 
at a loss how to shape my conversation. 
As far as one could judge from appearances, 
she was as perfectly sane as 1 considered 
myself. I could detect no wildness of the 
eye—no incoherence of language—no ec- 
centricity of deportment—nothing but an 
air of languor and anxiety. 

“Sir Henry is looking well,” said I, as he 
closed the door. 

“Yes—he always looks well; even if he 
were ill, he would not look so.” 

“I wish I could sincerely compliment 
your ladyship on your looks,” I continued, 
eyeing her keenly. 

“Certainly—I have been better than I am 
at present,” she replied, with a sigh— 
What I have to complain of, however, is 
not so much bodily ailing, as lowness of 
spirits.” 

“Your ladyship is not the first on whom 
a sudden seclusion from society has had si- 
milar effects. Then why not return to 
town—at least for a season?” 

“There are—reasons—why I should at 
present prefer to continue in retirement,” 
she replied, dropping her eyes to avoid the 
steadfast look with which I regarded them. 

“Reasons! permit me to ask your lady- 
ship the import of such mysterious terms?” 
I inquired, with gentle earnestness, draw- 
ing my chair nearer to her, believing that 
the ice was at length broken. 

“TI am not aware, Doctor,” said she, cold- 
ly, “that I said any thing that should be 
called mysterious.” 

“Pardon, pardon me my lady! I was only 
anxious lest you might have any secret 
source of anxiety preying on your mind, 
and from which I might have the power of 
relieving you. Permit me to say, how 
deeply grieved I am to see your ladyship’s 
altered looks. I need not disguise the fact 
that Sir Henry is exceedingly anxious on 
your account”—— 

“What! what! Sir Henry anxious—on 
my account!” she repeated, with an air of 
astonishment; ‘‘why, can it then be possi- 
ble that J am the object of your present 
visit, Dr. ——? 

I paused for a moment. Why should I 
conceal or deny the fact, thought I. 

“Your ladyship guesses aright. Sir Hen- 
ry’s anxieties have brought me hither this 
morning. He wishes me to ascertain whe- 
ther your ladyship labours under indisposi- 
tion of any kind.” 

“And pray, Doctor,” continued her lady- 
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ship, turning pale as ehe spoke, ‘what does he 
imagine my complaint to be? Did he men- 
tion any particular symptoms?’ 

“Indeed he did—lassitude—loss of appe- 
tite—lowness of spirits.” 

She raised her handkerchief to her eyes, 
which, glistening with tears, she presently 
directed to the window, as if she dreaded 
to encounter mine. Her lips quivered with 
emotion. 

“Dear lady, for Heaven’s sake, be calm! 
Why should you distress yourseli?” said I, 
gently placing my fingers upon her wrist, 
at which she started, withdrew her hand, 
looked me rather wildly full in the face, 
and bursting into tears, wept for some mo- 
ments in silence. 

“Oh, Doctor ——!” at length she sobbed, 
in hesitating, passionate accents—‘‘youcan- 
not—you cannot imagine how very ill | am 
—here,” placing her hand upon her heart. 
“I am a wretched, a miserable woman! 
There never lived a more unfortunate be- 
ing! I shall never, never be happy again,” 
she continued, vehemently. 

“Come, come your ladyship must make a 
confidant of me!— W hat, in Heaven’s name, 
can be the meaning of all this emotion? No 
one, sure, can have used you ill? Come, 
tell me all about it!” 

“Oh, I cannot—I dare not! it is a painful 
secret to keep, but it would be dreadful to 
tellit. Have you really no idea of it? Has 
it not, then, been openly whispered about 
in the world?” she inquired eagerly, with 
much wildness in her manner. 

Alas, poor Lady Anne! I had seen and 
heard enough to satisfy me that her state 
corroborated the fears expressed by Sir 
Henry, whose return at that moment with 
a sealed note in his hand, put an end to our 
melancholy tete-a-tete. He cast a sudden 
keen glance of scrutiny at his lady and me, 
and then went up to her and kissed her 
tenderly, without speaking. What wretch- 
edness were in his features at that mo- 
ment! I saw by his manner, that he desir- 
ed me to rise and take my leave; and after 
a few words on indifferent subjects, | rose, 
bowed to her ladyship, and, accompanied 
by the Baronet, withdrew. 

“Well, am I right or wrong, Doctor. in 
my terrible suspicions!” inquired the Baro- 
net, his manner much disturbed, and trem- 
bling from head to foot, as we stood to- 
gether in the large bow-window of his li- 
brary. I sighed, and shook my head. 

“Did she make any allusions to the pre- 
sent arrangement I have been obliged to 
adopt in the house?” 

I told him the substance of what had 
passed between us. Hesighed profoundly, 
and covered his eyes for a moment with his 
hands. 

“Is her Ladyship ever violent 
quired. 

“No—seldom—never, never! I wish she 
were! Any thing—any thing to dissipate 
the horrid monotony of melancholy mad- 
ness—but I cannot bear to talk on the sub- 
ject. I can searcely control my feelings!” 
He turned from me, and stood looking 


?” T in- 
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‘But, Doctor,” hé continued, ‘I have 


through the window, evidently overpower- ' ; ’ 
not disclosed this great secret to you for 


ed with grief. For a minute or two neither 
of us spoke. nothing. I set about discovering it in con- 
“The dreadful subject forces itself upon|sequence ofan alarming accident which has 
us,” said he, suddenly turning again to-|/happened fo me, and of which both you and 
wards me—Doctor, what, in Heaven’s|the world will ere long hear much. It be- 
name—what is to be done in this tremen-/came necessary, in a word, that I should 
dous emergency? Let our first care be to|\develope a new source of independence 
prevent exposure. I suppose—a temporary |and, thank Heaven, at length it is found! 
seclusion, | am afraid, will be necessary!” But the mere money it will produce is the 
he added, in a hollow whisper, looking|least consideration—there are grander re- 
gloomily at me. 1 told him I feared such a|sults to follow—but of them anon. You, 
course would certainly be adviseable, if not) Doctor, are a scientific man—I am but su- 
even necessary, and assured him that he perficially so; and that is a species of know- 
need be under no apprehension on that! ledge essential to the successful use of my 
score, for there were many admirable re-|great discovery. We must therefore be- 
treats for such patients as his unfortunate| come partners—eh?” I bowed. “The terms, 
lady—where privacy, comfort, amusement,! you know, we can arrange afterwards. Ah, 
and skilful surveillance, were combined. I}ha, ha! what will my constituents—what 
told him not to despond of his lady’s early) will my political friends—say to this? Sir 
restoration to society. Henry Harleigh turned wax-maker!—Why, 
“Oh, Doctor!”—he groaned, clasping his| Doctor, why are you so silent? Chop-fallen, 
hands vehemently together—‘‘the madden-|eh? and why?” 
ing thought that my sweet, my darling wile,;_ I had been pondering all the while on the 
must be banished from my bosom—trom|proper course to follow under such extra- 
her home—trom her child—and become thejordinary and melancholy circumstances, 
inmate of—of—a—.” He ceased abruptly.|and therefore permitted him to ramble on as 
A wild smile shot across his features. he pleased.—*‘Calculating the profits, eh? 
“Doctor,” said he, lowering his tone toa Well—but we must go through a good 
faint whisper, ‘‘can I trust you withasecret?|deal before we get to that part of the story, 
J know lamacting imprudently—unnecessa-'believe me! First and foremost,” his coun- 
rily disclosing it—but 1 know it will be safe|tenance suddenly fell, and he cast a disturb- 
with you!” ed glance at the breakfast-room door, ‘“‘we 
I bowed, and listened in breathless won-;must make some decisive arrangements 
der ** * My tlesh crept from head to foot|about poor Lady Anne. She knows my se- 
as he went on. I had been all along the/cret, and it is the thoughts of it that have 
dupe of A MADMAN. 
upon me with a devilish expression. 
shock deprived me of utterance—for a/gentle madness is hers!” He uttered this 
while, almost of sight and hearing. I was}last exclamation in a tone that touched m 
startled back into consciousness, by a loud|heart to the quick; melting, moving, soul- 
laugh uttered by the Baronet. He was|subduing was it, as some of the whispers of 
pointing at me, with his arm and finger ex-| Kearf in Othello! 
tended, almost touching my face, with an] “Doctor,” he commenced abruptly, afier 
air of derision. The dreadiul truth flashed|a pause, let me consider of it, for a moment 
all at once upon my mind. I could now un-}—a thought suggests itself—I would not 
derstand the illness,—the melancholy of|have her feelings wounded for worlds!—Pll 
Lady Anne—whose blanched countenance,}consider of it—and presently tell you my de- 
looking through the half-opened door,|termination.”—He folded his arms on his 
caught my eye at that moment, as I hap-!breast, and walked slowly up and down the 
pened to turn in the direction of the break-|library, as if engaged in profound contem- 
tust-room. I trembled lest the madmanjplation, and so continued for five or ten mi- 
should also see her, and burst into vio-|nutes, as if he had utterly forgotten me, 
lence! lwho stood leaning against the window- 
The “secret” of the Baronet consisted in|frame, watching him with unutterable feel- 
his alleged discovery of a mode of convert-|ings. What should I do? It was next to 
ing tallow intowax: That it would, when|impossible for me to have another inter- 
carried into effect, produce him arevenue!view with Lady Anne before leaving. I 
of fitty thousand a-year: That because the|thought it on the whole adviseable not to 
king could not prevail upon him to disclose alarm his suspicions by any such attempt, 
it, he had sent spies to watch all his move-|but to take my departure as quietly and 
ments, and had threatened to arrest him quickly as possible: determined, on reach- 
for high treason! All this horrid nonsense|ing London, to communicate immediately 
he told me in a loud, serious, energetic}with Mr. Courthrope. his brother-in-law, 
tone of voice and manner; and though my|with whom I had some little acquaintance, 
countenance must have turned deadly palejand with him suggest such measures as 
when the shocking discovery first broke|were necessary to secure the safety, not 





His eye was fixed|turned her head—(women, you know, can- 
Thejnot bear sudden fortune!)—but, oh! such a 


i be] 


upon me, and my violent agitation became 
apparent, Sir Henry did not seein to notice 
it. I know not what called jor the laugh I 
have mentioned, unless it was the delight 
he experienced from the success with which 
he had imposed upon me so long. 


only of the Baronet, but his wretched lady. 
This resolution formed, I felt anxious to be 
one. As the poor Baronet’s cogitations, 
owever, seemed far from approaching a 
=, I found it necessary to interrupt 
im. : 
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“Well, 


the window-reces 
have many enecageme 

“Do you know, now,” said he, witha puz- 
zled air, “I positively cannot -remember 
what I had to think about! How very ab- 
surd! What was 


it now?” standing still, 
and corrucatine 


Sir Henry, ” said I, moving from 
“Tl must leave you, for I 
nts in town.” 


f. 


| 


his brows. “Oh, it was] 
whether it would be proper for me to see 
Lady Anne betore I left—‘‘Ah,” said he 
briskly, “‘aye, so it was—I recollect—why— 
see Lady Anne?—No—I think not,” he re- 
plied, with an abrupt, peculiar tone and 
manner, as ifdispleased with the proposal. 

“T will ace ompany you to the road, where 
you will find the carriage in readiness to 
take you back to town.” He at the same 


| 


time took from a pocketbook in his bosom|clusive advantage. 


yocket a note-case, and gave me a check,}| 
y way of fee, of 500/.! 

“By the way,” said he, abruptly, as arm- 
in- arm we walked down to the park gates, 

“what, after all, are we to do with Lady 
Anne? How strange that we should have 
forgotten her! Well, bo it step do you in- 
te nd taking next?”—I sighed. 

“I must turn it over carefully in my mind, 
before I commit myself.” 

“Ah, Sallust!—Priusquam 
consulto; sed ubi consulueris—sed u 
sulueris, Doctor —_—,” 

‘Mature facto, opus sit, Sir Henry,” 
replie -d, humouring his recollection. 

‘Good. There pe ver was any thing more} 
curt and pretty. He repeated the sentence. 
“WwW ell, and what will you do?’ 

“T cannot precisely say at present; but 
you may rely upon seeing me here again this 
evening. I hope you will conceal it from 
Lady Anne, howe ver, or it may alarm her.” 

“Mind me, Doctor,” said he abruptly, his 
features cloud ing over with a strange ex- 
pression, ‘“‘I—I—will have no violence 
used.” 

a. ages e: 
God for! rbid 
ami azement. 

“Of course, Doctor, I hold you personal- 
ly,” laying a strenuous emphasis on the 
last word, ‘I hold you personally responsi- 
ble for whatever measures may be adopted. 
Here, however, is the carriage, I shall 
await your return with anxiety.” 1 shook 
him by the hand, and stepped into the cha- 
riot. 

“Good morning—good morning,.Sir Hen- 
ry!” I exclaimed, as the postilions were pre- 
paring to start. He put in his head at the 
window, and in a hurried tone whispered 
“On second thoughts. t ‘shall 
decline any further interference in the mat- 
ter—at least to-day.” He had scarcely ut- 
tered the Ist words, when the chariot 
drove off. 

“Hollo! hark ye, fellow! stop! stop 
shouted the Baronet, at the top of his 
voice, ‘“‘stop, or Pll fire!” The postilions, 
who, I observed, had set off at pretty near 
a gallop, seemed disposed to continue it; but 
on hearing the last alarming words, instan- 
taneously drew up. I looked with amaze- 
ment through the window, and beheld Sir 
Henry hurrying towards. us—fury in hie 


incipias— 


fi con- 


I 





! my dear Sir Henry! violence! 


> [ exclaimed, with unaffected 


Fe Cee, 





Henry,” 
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features, aed a pocket-pistol in his extend- 
ed right hand. 

“Good God, Sir Henry!” I exclaimed, 
terror-struck, “what can he the meaning of 
this extraordinary conduct?” 

‘A word in your ear, Doctor,” he pant- 
ed, coming close up to the carriage door. 

“Speak, for heaven's sake, speak, Sir 
said I, leaning my head towards 


him. 

“I suspect you intend violent measures 
towards me, Doctor.” 

‘Against you! Violent measuree—against 
anybody?—you are dreaming, Sir Henry!” 

‘Ah, I see further into your de signs than 
you imagine, Doctor ——! You wish to ex- 
trac t my secret from me, for your own ex- 
So, mark me—if you 
come again to —— Hall, you shall not re- 
iturn alive—so help me Adieu!” He 
strode haughtily off, waved his hand to the 
terrified postilions, and we soon lost sight 
of the unhappy madman. I threw myself 
back in my seat completely bewildered. Not 
lonly my own personal safety, but that of 
‘Lady Anne was menaced. What might 
not frenzy prompt him to do during my ab- 
sence, and on my return? Full ‘of these 
agitating thoughts, I re} oiced to find myself 
thundering townward, as fast tas four horses 
could carry me, in obedience to the orders I 
had given the postilions, the instant that 
Sir Henry quitted us. At length we reach- 
ed a steep hill, that compelled us to slacken 
our pace, and give breath to our pantin 
horses. [ opened the front window, aad 
bes »oke the nearest postilion. 

‘Boy, there! Are you in Sir Henry’s ser- 
vice?” 

“‘No, sir, not exactly—but we sarves him 
as much as thof we was, for the matter of 
thi ut, ’ he replied, touching his hat. 

Vere you surprised to see what occur- 
ed at sti urting?” 7 

“No, sir,” he replied, lowering his tone, 
and looking about him, as if he expe cted to 
find the Baronet at his heels. ‘“‘He’s done 
many a stranger thing nor that, sir, lately.’ 

“T suppose, then, you consider him not 
exac tly in his right sens se8, eh?” 

“It a’n’t for the likes o’ me to say sucha 
thing of my betters, sir; but this I may make 
bold for to say, sir, if as how I, or any oO my 
fe ‘llow sarvants, had done the likes o’ what 
we've latterly seen up at the Hall there, 
they’d a’ clapped ws into jail or bedlam long 
ago!” 

“Indeed! Why, what has been going on?” 

“You'll not tell of a poor lad like me— 
will you, sir?” 

“Oh, no—you may be sure of that—I’ll 
keep your secret. 

“Well, sir,” said he, speaking more un- 
constrainedly, turning round in his saddle, 
full towards me—‘‘first and foremost, he’s 
discharged me, and Thomas here, my fel- 
low-sarvant, an’ we takes up at the inn, a 
mile or so from the Hall; likewise the coach- 
man and footman; likewise all the women 
sarvants—always excepting the cook, and 
my lady’s maid—and ant them a few sar- 

vants for to do all the work of that great 
Hall? An’t that strange-like, sir?” 
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“Well, what else? How does Sir Henry’ ne a judge, and as good as the parson, when 
pass his time?” lhe chooses; an’ that being so, if we’d gone 
“Pass his time, sir? Why, sir, we hears up to town with them stories, the great 
from cook, as how he boils candles, sir,” folk would ha’ come down, and he'd a’ per- 
quoth the fellow, grinning. jsuaded them it was all false—and what 
“Boils candles, sirrah? What do you would have betome of we?’ 
mean? Are you in earnest?” ‘And what is become of the servants? 

‘Yes, sir, I be indeed! He'll boil as ‘Are they all dumb?’ 
many as twenty in a day, in the cook’s| ‘Yes, sir. in a manner, seeing as how 
best saucepans; and then he pours the most | they have been bound to silence by our poor 
precious brandy into the mess—wasting |lady, till she should tell them to give the 
good brandy—and then throws it all into a/alarm; an’ he’s been too cunning latterly to 
dee »p hole eve ry night, that he has dug in|give her opportunity of doing so. She’ [l be 
the garden. *T'was no later nor yesterday,|main glad o’ your coming, I'll warrant me, 
sir, cook told me all—how she happened to|for scarce a fly dare leave the house but 
be squinting through the key-hole, and no he'd be after it!” 
harm neither, sir, (axing your pardon)—| ‘‘Drive on—driveon, boys, for your lives, 
when a man goes on in sich ways as them/said I, finding we had at length surmount- 

—and seed hin kneel down upon the dirty/ed the hill, and diree - d them to go at once 
hearth, before the saucepan full of candles, to the house of Mr. Courthrope. Indeed 
as they were boiling, and pray sich gibber-|there was not a moment to be lost, for it 
ish—like!” iwas clear that the madman’s suspicions 

“Well!” said I, with a sigh, “but what! were roused, indefinite as might be his ap- 
does her Ladyship all this w hile?” |prehensions; and his eunning “and v iolence, 

“Oh, sir, our poor lady is worn almost, injeach equally to be dreaded, “might prompt 
a manner, to skin and bone. She follows him to take some dangerous, if not fatal 
him about like a ghost, and cries her eyes step, in my absence. Fortunately, l found 
out; but for all that she is so gentle like, he’s; Mr. Courthrope at home, and immeasur- 
woundy starn with her, and watches her jably shocked he was at my intelligence. It 
just like a cat does a mouse, as one would|seemed that the Baronet and he “had been 
oat Once he locked her in her bedroom all | totally estranged for some months, owing to 
day, and only gave her bread and water !/an affront, which he was now satisfied arose 
But the strangest thing is yet to come, sir;)out of his unhappy relative’s insanity. Our 
he makes out that it’s Aer that’s mad! so|arrangements were soon made. We ex- 
that fora long time, we all believed it was|changed the chariot in which I had return- 
so—for, sir, it’s only of late, that we began/ed to town, for a commodious carriage, cal- 
to see how the real truth of the matter|culated to hold four or five persons, and 
stood, sir. Sir Henry was always, since/drove otf at once to the residence of Dr. 
we’ve known him, a ‘bit queer or so, but|Y , one of the most eminent “‘mad-doc- 
steady in the main; and as our poor ‘lady tors,” as they are somewhat unceremoni- 
was always mopish and melancholic-like, it}ously denominated. Our interview was but 
was nat’ral we should give in to believe it|brief In less than halfan hour, Dr Y . 
was her that was, as one would say, melan-| Mr. Courthrope, and I, with two keepers, 
choly mad, and so all true what Sir Henry |deposited ourselves respectively within and 
said of her.” “|without the vehicle, and set off direct for 

‘Is Sir Henry ever violent?” —— Hall. 

“Lord, sir! Mrs. Higgins, that’s the cook, Mr. Courthrope and I were sad enough; 
tells strange tales of him just latterly. He|but little Dr. Y was calm and lively as 
bolts every door, great and small, in the|if he were obeying an invitation to dinner! 
Hall, with his own “hands, every night, and| “Suppose Harleigh should crow despe- 
walks about in it with a leaded blunder-|rate—should otler resistance!” said Mr. 
buss:” Courthrope, very pale. 

“Miss Sims,” said the further postilion,} ‘Nothing more likely,” replied Dr. Y—, 
“that’s my lady’s maid, told Mrs. Higgins, oe : 
and she told my sister, who told me, asa “But what is to be done? My cousin was 
secret, sir, that Sir Henry always sleeps|always an icthletic man, and now that the 
every night witha bare drawn sword under stre sngth of m: udness”— 

his pillow, and a couple of loaded pistols “Pho, my dear sir, he would be but as a 
stuck into the watch-pockets, as they calljchild in the hands of those twe fellows of 
em, and frightens my lady to death with his|mine outside—like a wild elephant between 
pranks!” two tame wees, ha!” 


I could scarcely believe what they were} ‘You, I dare say, have witnessed so 
telling me. many of those scenes,” said I, with a faint 

‘“‘Why, my boy, I cannot believe that all smile—for his inditlerence hurt me; it jarred 
this is true!” upon my own excited feelings. 

‘’ Deed, sir, we wish it warn’t!”’ ‘or heaven’s sake—for Lady Anne’ , 

“How long have you known it?” sake, Dr. Y——,” said Mr. Courthrope : 
“Only a day back, or so.’ tatedly asa sudden turnof the road brow it 

“And why did not you ae for London,|us in sight of Hall, ‘‘let nothing like 
and tell —.’ violence be used.” 

“Lord, sir—us spread about thatSir Hen-| “Oh, most assuredly not. ’Tis a system 
ry was mad! Nobody would believe us, tor|I always eschewed. Never do by foul, what 
he’s woundy cunning, and can talk as grave;may be accomplished by fair means. Our 
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condact will be regulated to a hair by that 
of Sir Henry. Only leave him to us, and— 
by hook or by crook, we’ll secure him.” 

‘But suppose he should have fire-arms,” 
said I; “I know he carries tbem—he point- 
ed a loaded pistol at me this morning.” 

**My dear Doctor, how did you know it 
was /oaded? *Tis what one would have 
called at the schools a gratuitous assump- 
tion! Madmen have a vast penchant for 
terrifying with fire-arms; but somehow they 
always forget the ammunition!” 

‘But only put the case; suppose Sir Hen- 
ry should have got possession of a pistol 
ready loaded to his hand!” 

“Certainly, in such a case, something 
awkward might occur,” replied Dr Y—, 
seriously, “but I trust a good deal to the 
effect of my eye “pon him from the first. 
°Tis a kind of talisman among my patients 
—ha, ha!” 

“Poor Lady Anne!” extlaimed Mr. Cour- 
thrope, ‘‘what will become of her?” 


0 

hi she must be reasoned with, and 
kept out of the way; otherwise we may ex- 
Rect a scene!” replied matter-of-fact Dr. 


Now there was acertain something about 
this my professional brother that was into- 
lerable to me; a calm, self-satisfied air, a 
smirking civility of tone and manner, that, 
coupled with his truly dreadful calling, and 
the melancholy enterprise which he at pre- 
sent conducted, really revolted me. How 
doleful—how odious—would be the jocular- 
ity of Jack Ketch! And, again, when the 
Doctor, who was a well-bred man, saw the 
sickening agitation of his two companions, 
there was an artificial adaptation of his 
manner, in the tones of his voice, and the 
expression of his features, that offended me, 
because one felt it to be assumed, in consi- 
deration of our weakness! He was, how- 
ever, in his way, a celebrated and success- 
ful man, and I believe deserved to be so. 

In due time we reached the park gates, 
and Dr. Y——, Mr. Courthrope, and I, there 
alighted, directing the carriage to follow us 
at a leisurely pace to the hall-door. I rang 
the bell; and, after waiting nearly a minute 
or two, an elderly woman answered our 
summons. 

“Can we see Sir Henry Harleigh?” in- 
quired Mr. Courthrope. 

“No, sir,” was the prompt reply. 

- why not? My good woman, we 


must see Sir Henry immediately, on busi- 
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tell any one that might call, that he was 
gone off to Wales.” 

I sighed with vexation and alarm; Mr. 
Courthrope looked pale with apprehension; 
while Dr. Y——, with his eyes. half-closed, 
stood looking with a smiling inquisitiveness 
at the confident woman that was addressing 
us. A pretty stand-still were we arrived 
at! What was now to be done? 

“Here!” said Dr. Y——, in an under tone. 
beckoning us to follow him toa little distance 
from the door. We did so. 

“Pho, pho!” he whispered, taking our 
arms into his—-‘‘the woman is trifling with 
us. Sir Henry is at this moment in the 
Hall—aye, as surely as we are now here!” 

“Indeed! How can you possibly” 

“Ah, he must be very clever, either sane 
or insane, that can deceive me in these mat- 
ters! Tis all a trick of Sir Henry’s—t’ll 
lay my life on’t. The woman did not tell 
her tale naturally enough. Come, we'll 
search the Hall, however, before we go 
back again on a fool’s errand! Come, my 
good woman,” said he, as we reascended 
the steps, ‘‘you have not told us the truth. 
We happen to know that the Baronet and 
his lady are at this moment above stairs, 
for we saw him just now at the corner of 
the window.” 

This cool invention confounded the wo- 
man, and she began to hesitate. ‘Come,” 
pursued our spokesman, ‘‘you had better be 
candid; for we will be so—and tell you we 
are determined to search this Hall from one 
end to the other, from top to bottom—but 
we will find him we come to seek.” 

“Oh, Lord!” replied the woman, with an 
air of vexation. ‘“‘You must do as you 
please gentlemen—lI’ve given you my an- 
swer, and you'll take the consequences.” 

With this she left us. After a short con- 
sultation, Mr. Courthrope volunteered to 
go through the prinstont rooms alone. In 
about ten minutes time he returned, not 
having seenany thing of the fugitives,except 
a letter lying on the library table, in the Ba- 
ronet’s frank, the ink of which was scarcely 
dry. It proved only, however, ¢ blank en- 
velope. We determined together to com- 
menee a strict search over the whole Hall. 
Every room, however, we explored in vain, 
and began to despair of success. The back 
drawingroom we examined again, hoping 
to find some note or letter that might give 
us a clue to the Baronet’s retreat. It com- 
manded a fine view of the grounds; and 





ness of the highest importance.” 

“Indeed! Then you should have come a 
little earlier!” 

“Come a little earlier?” said I; ‘‘what do 
you mean? Sir Henry himself appointed’ 
this evening.” 

“Then it’s clear he must have changed 
his mind; for he and my Lady both set off | 
in a hs eommggeate 7 some two hours 
ago, howsomever, and I don’t know where, | 
oahes perhaps you had better go after 
im! 


We stood looking at one another in 
amazement. 

‘In what direction did he go?” I inquired. 

“Down the road, sir. He desired me to 


ee ar 


after standing for some moments at the 
window, narrowly scrutinizing every shrub 
or tree that we could fancy Sir Henry lurk- 
ing either in, or near—we turned together 
in council once more. Where could he be? 
Had he really left the place? We cast our 
eyes on the mantel-piece and table, on 
which were scattered various papers, notes, 
cards, &c., and one or two volumes, with 
the Baronet’s manuscript notes in the mar- 
gin—and sighed. This, Mr. Courthrope 
informed us, was Sir Henry’s favourite 
room, because of the prospect it command- 
We could, however, see nothing to 
ay of information upon the subject 
of our inquiries. We determined, then, to 
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commence a rigorous search of the outer 
premises, but were delayed for a time by 
the violence of the storm. The afternoon 
had been very gloomy, and at length the 
rain came down in torrents. The thunder 
rattled directly overhead, in fearful proxi- 
mity, followed in a second or two by light- 
ning of terrible vividness. Peal upon peal, 
flash after flash, amid the continued hissing 
of the hail and heavy rain, followed one an- 
other, with scarce a minute’s intermission. 
Nothing attracted the eye without, but the 
drenched gloomy grounds, and the angry 
lightning-laden sky; a prospect this, which, 
coupled with thoughts of the melancholy 
errand on which we were engaged, com- 
pletely depressed our spirits—at Teast I can 
answer for my own, 

“Gloomy enough work this, both within 
and without!” exclaimed Dr. Y—. 
Sir Henry is travelling, he will be cooled a 
little, 1 imagine.” 

““What can he have done with Lady 
Anne? I tremble for her safety!” exclaimed 
Mr. Courthrope. 

“Oh, you may depend she’s safely stowed 
somewhere or other! These madmen are 
crafty beyond’ *’—said Dr. Y , when the 
doors of an old-fashioned oaken cabinet, 
which we had examined, but imagined 
locked, were suddenly thrown wide open, 
and forth stepped the Baronet, in travelling 
costume, with a composed haughty air. 

“Gentlemen,” said he, calmly, “are you 
aware of the consequences of w hat you are 
doing? Do you know that I am Sir Henry 
Harleigh, and that this happens to be my 
house? By what warrant—at whose com- 
mand—do you thus presume to intrude up- 
on my privacy?” 

He paused, his hand continuing extend- 
ed towards us with a commanding air.— 
His posture would have charmed a painter. 
The suddenness of his appearance com- 
pletely astounded Mr. Courthrope and my- 
self, but not so Dr. Y——, the experienced 
Dr. Y ! who, with a confident bow and 
smile, stepped forward to meet Sir Henry 
almost at the moment of his extraordinary 
entree, justas if he had been awaiting it.— 
Never, in my life, did 1 witness such a spe- 
cimen of consummate self- “possession. | 

“Sir Henry, you have relieved us,” said 
Dr. Y . with animation, “from infinite 
embarrassment; we have been seare hing 
for. you in every corner of the house!” 

ou have been—searching—for me, sir! 
Your name!” exclaimed the Baronet, with|* 
mingled hauteur and astonishment, step- 
ping back a pace or two, and drawing him- 
self np to his full height. 

‘Pray, Sir Henry, relieve us, by saying 
where her ladyship is to be found!” pursued 
the imperturbable Dr. could 
searce tell why, but I felt that the Doctor 
had mastered the madman—as if by magic. 
The poor Baronet’s unsteady eye wander- 
ed trom Dr. Y—— to me; and from me to 
Mr. Courthrope. 

“Once more, sir, I beg the favour of your 
name?” he repeated, not, however, with|‘ 
his former firmness. 
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“Dr. Y——,” replied that gentleman, 
promptly, bowing low. 

The Baronet started. “Dr. Y , of 
——?” he whispered, after a pause, in a 
low thrilling tone. 

“Precisely—the same, at your service, 
Sir Henry,’ ” replied the Doctor, again bow- 
ing. Sir Henry’s features whitened sensi- 
bly. He turned ‘eae, as if he could not 
bear to look upon Dr. Y——, and sunk into 
a chair beside him, murmuring, “Then I 
am ruined!” 

“Do not, Sir Henry, distress yoursell!” 
said Dr. Y , mildly, approaching him— 
but he was motioned off with an air of dis- 
gust. Sir Henry’s averted countenance 
was ful of horror. We stood perfectly 
silent and motionless, in obedience to the 
hushing signals of Dr. Y—— 

“George,” said Sir Henry, addressing 
Mr. C ourthrope in a faltering tone, ‘‘ You 
are not my enemy”—— 

“Dear, dear, Henry!” exclaimed Mr. 
Courthro ne, running towards him, and 
grasping his hand, while the tears nearly 
ove rtlowed. 

“Go and bring Lady Anne hither!” said 
the Baronet, his face still averted, “you 
will find he r in the summer-house, awaiting 
my return!” 

‘Mr. Courthrope, after an affirmative nod 
from Dr. Y—— and myself, hurried off on 
his errand, and in a few moments returned, 
accompanied—or rather preceded b Lady 
Anne, who, in a travelling-dress, , up 
the grand staircase, burst open the doors, 
and rushed into the room, almost shrieking, 

‘‘Where—where is he? Dear, dear, Hen- 
ry! my_ husband! What have they done to 
you? Whither are they going to take you? 
Oh, wretch!” she pac ok turning towards 
me her pale, beautiful countenance, full of 
despe ration, “‘is all this your doing?—Love! 
love!” addressing her husband—who never 
once moved from the posture in which he 
first placed himself in the chair, ‘I am your 
wife! Your own Anne!” and she flung her 
arms round his neck, kissing him with fran- 
tic vehemence. 

“I thought we should have a seene!” 
whispered Dr. Y in my ear, ‘’twas 
very wrong in me to permit her coming! 
Pray be calm, my Lady,” said he, ‘‘do, for 
God’s sake—for pity’s sake—be calm,” he 
continued, apparently unnoticed by Sir 
Henry, whose eyes were fixed on the floor, 
as if he were in profound meditation.— 

‘You will only aggravate his sufferings!” 

“Oh, yes, yes,” she gasped, “ll be calm! 
—I am so!—There! | am very calm now!” 
and she strained her grasp of Sir Henry 
with convulsive violence—he all the while 
assive in her arms as a statue! Dr. Y—— 
oe embarrassed. ‘‘This will never do 


—we shall have Sir eae j becoming un- 


manageable,” he whisperec 
“Can I say asingle — to your ladyship, 
alone?” he inquired, sof softly. 
‘‘No—no—no!” she replied, with mourn- 
ful vehemence through her closed teeth— 
‘you shall Never part me from my husband! 
Shall they, love! dearest?” and loosing her 
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embrace for a moment, she looked him in 
in the face with an expression of agonizing 
tenderness, and suddenly reclasped her 

arms around him with the energy of de- 

spi ur. 

‘Speak to her ladyship—ealm_ her—you 
alone have the power,” said Dr. , ad- 
dressing Sir Henry, with the air of a man 
who expects to be—who knows that he will 
be obeyed. His voice seemed to recall the 
Baronet from a reverie, or rather rouse 
him from a state of stupor, and he tenderly 
folded his lady in his arms. saying fondly, 
“Hush, hush, dearest! I will protect you!” 

“There! there! did you hear him! Were 





these the words of—of—a—madman?” al- 
most shrieked Lady Anne. 

ee Anne! my love! my des rest, 
sweet Anne! They savy we must part!) 
exclaimed the wretched husband, in tones 
of thrilling pathos, wiping away the tears 
thatshowe red from his 

“but ‘tis only for a while’ 

“They never shall! they never shall! 1| 

won’t—I won’t—won't,” she sobbed hyste- 
rically. He folded her closer in his arms—| 
and looking sole mnly upwards, repeated] 
the words, ‘Take—oh take her to your 
care!” He then burst into aloud laugh, 
relaxed his hold, and his wretched wife, 
fell swooning into the arms of Mr. Courth- 
rope, who instantly carried her from the 
room. 

“Now, Sir Henry, not 2 moment is to be 
lost,” said Dr. Y “Our carriage is at 
the door—you must step into it, and accom- 
pany us to town. Her ladyship will follow 
soon after, in your own carriage.” 

Ie rose and buttoned his surtout.— 
“What,” said he, eagerly, ‘‘has his Majesty 
really sent for me, and in a friendly spirit? 
Bat,” addressing me, with a mysterious 
air, ‘“‘you’ve not betrayed me. have you?” 

‘‘Never—and never can I, dear Sir Hen- 

> L replied, with energy. 

‘Then I at once attend you, Dr. Y 
Royalty must not be trifled with. I sup- 

ose you have the sign-manual?” Dr. 
\ nodded; and without a farther in- 
quiry after Lady Anne, Sir Henry accom- 
panied us down stairs, took his hat and 
walking-stick from the hall-stand, drew on 
his gloves, and followed by Dr. Y— 
stepped into the carriage, which set off ata 
rapid rate, and was soon out of sight. | 
hastened with a heavy heart, to the cham- 
ber whither Lady Anne had been conduct- 
ed. Why should I attempt to dilate upon 
the sufferings I there witnessed—to exhibit 
my wretched patient writhing on the rack 
of torture? Sweet suilering lady! Your! 
sorrows are recorded above! Fain would! 
I draw a curtain between your intense ago-| 
nies, and the cold scrutiny of the unsympa- 

thizing world! 

From Lady Anne’s maid I gathered a} 


poor wife’s eyes,—| 
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did not the disbanded servants spread the 
alarm?—was explained by the ——— 
cunning with which Sir Henry;.to the 
concealed his more violent extrav nalts’ 
and the address with which he fixed upon 
Lady Anne the imputation of insanity, 
alleging frequently, as the cause of * dismiss- 
ing his servants, his anxiety to prevent 
their witnessing the humiliation of his La- 
dy. More effectually to secure himself im- 
punity, he had supplied them liberally with 
money, and sent them into Wales! On one 
oceasion he had detected Sims—the maid— 
in the act of running from the Hall, with 
the determination, at all hazards, of dis- 
closing the fearful thraldom in which they 
were kept by the madman; but he seemed 
japprized of her movements—she fancied— 
even of her intentions—as if by magic;—met 
her at the Hal! gates, and threatened to 
shoot her, unless she instantly returned, 
and on her knees took an oath of secrecy for 
ithe future. He would not allowa stranger, 
or visiter of any description, under any pre- 
tence, to enter the precincts of the Hall, or 
any member of his family, except as above- 
mentioned, to quit them. He had prayers 
three times a day, and walked in procession 
every day at noon round the house—him- 
self, his lady, her maid, and the cook; with 
many other freaks of a similar nature. He 
got up at night, and paraded with fire-arms 
about his grounds! | understood that these 
palpable evidences of insanity had made 
their appearance only for a few days before 
the one on which I had been summoned.— 
Sir Henry, I found, had always been looked 
upon as an eccentric man; and he had tact 
enough to procure his unfortunate Lady 
the sympathy of his household, on the score 
of imbecility. After giving the maid such 
general directions as suggested themselves, 
to procure an immediate supply of attend- 
ants, and to have the neighbouring apothe- 
cary called in on the slightest emergency— 


. aad enjoining her to devote herself entirely 


to her unhappy lady—I returned to her 
chamber. The slight noise I made in open- 
ing and shutting the door startled her lady- 
ship from the brief doze into which she had 
fallen a few minutes before I had quitted 
her bed-side. She continued in a state of 
.jlamentable exhaustion; and finding the 
soothing draught | had ordered for her was 
beginning to exhibit its drowsy agency, I 
resigned my patient into the hands of the 
apothecary ‘whom I had sent for, and has- 
tened up to town, by one of the London 
coaches which happe ned to overtake me. 
Late in the evening Mr. Courthrope call- 
ed at my house and informed me that they 
had had a dreadful journey uptotown. For 
the first mile or two the Baronet, he said, 
| appeared absorbed in thought. He soon, 
however, began to grow restless—then vio- 
lent—and ultimately almost unmanage- 


dreadful corroboration of the intelligence I{able. He broke one of the carriage windows 
had obtained inthe morning. True I found|to atoms, and almost strangled one of the 
it to be, that every domestic, except herself keepers, whom it was found necessary to 
and the cook, had been dismissed by the| summon to their assistance, by suddenly 
despotic Baronet; the former retaining her! thrusting his hand into his neckerchief.— 

place solely through the peremptoriness of | He i insisted on the horses’ heads being 
his Lady; the latter from necessity. Why'turned towards the Hall; and finding they 
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paid’ no attention to his wishes, began to; ‘For mercy’s sake, Doctor, why do you 
utter the most lamentable cries—which at-| persist in talking thus? Do you wish to cee 
tracted many persons to the carriage. On me share the fate of my unhappy husband? 
reaching Somerfield house, the private|—You choke me—you sufiocate me!—I can- 
establishment of Dr. Y——, whither it was not breathe”—she gasped. 

thought adviseable, in the first instance, to} ‘Dearest Lady Anne!” said I, taking in 
convey the Baronet, till other arrange-|mme her cold white hand—‘‘try to over- 
menis could be made—he became suddenly come your feelings!—My heart aches for 
quiet. He trembled violently—his face be-|you, indeed; but a solemn sense of duty for- 
came pale as ashes, and he offered no op-|bids me to yield to you in this matter. You 
position-to his being led at once from the|might gratify your excited feelings for the 
carriage into the house. He imagined it moment, by seeing Sir Henry—but I take 
was the Tower. He sate in silent moodi-|God to witness the truth, with which I as- 
ness for a length of time, and then request-|sure you that, in my belief, such a step 
ed the attendance ofa chaplain, and a soli-|would destroy the only chance left for his 
citor. Ina private interview with the for-|recovery. The constant presence of your 
mer, he fell down upon his knees, confess-|ladyship would have the effect of inflaming 
ing that he had several times attempted/still more his disordered—his excited feel- 
the life of Lady Anne, though he declared |ings—till his malady would defy all control 
with solemn asseverations that he was|—and Heaven only knows what would be 
innocent of treason in any shape. He own-/the consequences, as well to him as to your- 












ed, with a contrite air, that justice had at 
length overtaken him in his evil career.— 
He imagined, it seemed, as far as they 
could gather from his exclamations, that 
he had that morning murdered his Lady! 
On Mr. Courthrope taking leave of him for 
the evening, he wrung his hands with the 
bitterness of a condemned criminal who is 
parting with his friends for ever, and in 
smothered accents warned him to resist the 
indulgence of unbridled passions! 

Well—a singular—a woful day’s work 
had I gone through; and I thanked God, 
that—putting out of the question all other 
considerations—I had not suffered personal 
injury from the madman. How horrid was 
my suspense, at several periods of the day, 
lest he should suddenly produce fire-arms, 
and destroy either himself or his persecu- 
tors! Alas, how soon might I expect the 
distressing secret to make its appearance 
in the daily newspapers, to become the 
subject of curiosity and heartless specula- 
tion! 1 resigned myself to rest that night, 
full of melancholy apprehensions for Lady 
Anne, as well as the Baronet; and my last 
fervent thoughts were of thankfulness to 
God for the preservation of my own reason 
hitherto, under all the troubles, anxieties, 
and excitements I had passed through in 
life! 

I determined, on rising in the morning, to 
make such arrangements as would leave 
me at liberty to pay an early visit to Lady 
Anne; and was on the point of stepping into 
my chariot, to hurry through my morning 
round, whena carriage rolled rapidly to the 
door, and in a few seconds I observed her 
maid handing out Lady Anne Harleigh. 
Deeply veiled as she was, and muffled in an 
angle shawl, I saw at once the fearful 
traces of her yesterday’s agony and exhaus- 
tion in her countenance and feeble tottering 
gait. She almost swooned with the effort 
of reaching the parlour. I soon learned her 
object in hurrying thus to town; it was to 
carry into effect an unalterable determina- 
tion—poor lady!—to attend personally on 
Sir Henry—even in the character of his 
menial servant. It was perfectly useless 
for me to expostulate—she listened with im- 
patience, and even replied with asperity. 


self.” I paused; she did not reply. 

| “I thank God, that he enables your lady- 
ship to listen to reason in these trying cir- 
cumstances. Rely upon it, Providence will 
strengthen you, and you will prove equal to 
this emergency!” 

| “Oh, Doctor,” she murmured, clasping 
jher hands over her face, “‘you cannot sym- 
pathize with me; you cannot feel how 
\wretched—how desolate Tam! What will 
|become of me? Whither shalll go to for- 
get myself? Oh, my child—my child—my 
child!” she groaned, and fell back senseless. 
It was long before our attentions succeeded 
in restoring her to consciousness. What an 
object she lay in my wife’s arms! Her beau- 
tiful features were cold and white as those 
of a marble bust; the dew of agony was on 
her brow; her hair was all dishevelled; 
and thus—prostrate and heart-broken—she 
looked one on whom misfortune had dealt 
her heaviest blow! As soon as she was suf- 
ficiently recovered, she yielded to my wife’s 
entreaties, and culleredl herself’ to be con- 
ducted up to bed—and promised there to 
await my return, when! would bring her ti- 
dings of Sir Henry. In two or three hours’ 
time, I was able to call at Somerfield 
House. | found from Dr. Y , who told 
me that such cases were always fluctuating 
—that Sir Henry’s demeanour had under- 
gone a sudden change. He had, from great 
violence and boisterousness, sunk into con- 
templative calmness and melancholy. On 
entering his chamber—where there was 
every comfort and elegance suited to his sta- 
tion—I found him seated at a desk writing. 
He received me courteously; and but for 
that strange wildness of the eye, of which 
no madman can divest himself, there was 
no appearance ofthe awful change which 
had come over him. 

“You may retire, sir, for the present,” 
said the Baronet to his keeper, who, looking 
significantly at me, bowed, and withdrew. 

“Well, Sir Henry,” said I, drawing my 
chair to the table at which he was sitting— 
“I hope your present residence is made as 
comfortable as circumstances” 

“I neither deserve nor desire any thing 
agreeable,” he replied, gloomily. ‘‘I know 

















—lI feel it all; | am conscious of my deep de- 
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which | am arrested, I sole mnly declare| Somerfield House.. They were all shewn 
that | am innoc ent. However,” he con- jinto the drawingroom, where Dr. Y-—— 
cluded, abruptly, ‘I must not be diverted and I left them, that we might prepare his 
from what I am doing,” and inclining po-|patient for the visit. Dr. ¥——saw no ob 
litely towards me, he resumed his pen. I}jee tion to the whole party being admitted: 
sat watching him in silence for some mi-|so, ina moment’s time, we introduced the 
nutes. He seemed to be unconscious of my|w rete hed couple to one another. 
resence—completely absorbed with what| ‘Ah, Henry!” exclaimed Lady Anne, the 
1e was doing. I was turning about in my|moment she saw him, rushing into his arms 
mind how I could best introduce the topic | —where she lay for a while, silent and mo- 
wished, when he suddenly asked me, with- tionle ss. | suspected she had fainted. 
out removing his eyes from the paper, how| “‘Julia—is that you? How are you?” in- 
I had left Lady Anne. iquired the Baronet, with an easy air, still 
“Tam glad you ask after her, Sir Henry) holding his wife in his arms. She sobbed 
—for she is afraid you are offended with viole “nitly. “Hush, Anne, hush!”’—he whis- 
her.” jpered. ‘‘You must be calm; they allow no 
“Not at all—not the least! It is surely //noise here, of any kind. They will order 
who am the offender,” he replied, with a! you to leave the room!—Besides—you dis- 
sigh. \turb me—so that I shall never be able to 
“Indeed! her ladyship does not think so, lget through the interview!” All this was 
however! She is in town—at my house:|said with the coolest composure; as if he 
will you permit me to bring her here?” were quite unconscious of being the object 
“W -—why—do the regulations of this| of his wile’s agonizing attentions. Her sobs, 
place admit of fe males coming?” he asked,|however, became louder and louder. “‘Si- 
with a puzzle d air, proceeding to ask, in a} ‘le nce, Anne!” said the Baronet, sternly; 
breath—" ‘Hasany thing further transpired?”| “this is foolish!” Her arms instantly fell 
“Nothing,” I replied, not knowing to|from around him, for she hal swooned— 


gradation; but of the particular offence bed ne Mr. Courthrope, drove with me to 


what he alluded. and I bore her from the reom—begging the 
“Will she be calm?” others to continue till my return. | soon re- 
“Ww hy otherwise, Sir Henry?” stored my suffering patient by a_ potent 
“Or object to your being present all the/draught of sal volatile—and enabled her 
while?” once more to return to her husband’s pre- 


“‘No—I am sure she will not.” sence. We were all seated—but conversa- 


“Mind—I cannot bear her to bring any tion languished. 


bells with her! “It is now my bitter duty,” said the Baro- 
“Rely upon it, Sir Henry, you shall not}net, with a serious air, breaking the op- 
be annoyed.” pressing silence, ‘‘to explain the whole mys 


““Well—then I beg you will leave me for|tery. Have you firmness, Anne, to bear. 


the present, that I may prepare for the in-jit?’ *—She nodded—*‘ And in the presence of 
terview. Had we not better engage a short-|so many persons?” Again she nodded—to 
hand writer to attend? You know she| spe: ak was impossible. 
might say something of moment.’ ‘Perhaps we had better leave?” said I. 
“We will see that every thing is ar-| ‘‘No—not one of you, unless you wish. 
ranged. In two hours’ time, Sir Henry,| The more witnesses of truth the better,”-- 
then, you will be prepared?” replied the Barone t—procee ding with much 
He bowed—resumed his pen, and I with- caleenniee of manner—‘‘I am not—I never 
drew. There seemed little to be appre-|was—a dishonourable man; yet I fear it will 
hended from the interview, provided he re-|be difficult to persuade you to believe me, 
tained his present humour, and Lady Anncl whe *n you shall have heard all. The dread- 
could overcome her agitation, and control) ful secret, however, must come out; I feel 
her feelings. that my recent c ondue t requires e xplana- 
On returning home, I found her ladyship| tion—that disguise is no longer practicable, 
had risen, and was sitting with my wife, injor availing. The hand of God has brought 
tears—but more composed than | had le fijme hither, and is heavy upon me-—you see 
her. I told her how calm and contented Sir|before you a wretch whom He has marked 
Henry appeared—and the satisfaction w ith| with a curse heavier than that of Cain!” 
which he received the proposal of her visit:| He paused for a moment, and turned over 
she clasped her hands together, and assured| the leaves of his manuscript, as if preparing 
me, with a faint hysteric laugh, how rery|to read from them. We all looked and lis- 
happy she was! Presently ‘she began to|tened with unfeigned astonishment. There 
convince me that I need be under no appre-| was something about his manner that posi- 
hension for her—and repeated her convic-|tively made me begin to doubt the fact of 
tion that she should preserve a perfect com-|his insanity—and | was almost prepared to 
posure in Sir Henry’s presence, over andj hear him acknowledge that for some my = 
over again, with aaah increasing vehe-jrious purpose or another, he had but 
mence, as ended in a violent fit of hysteries./feigning madness. Lady Anne, pale oat 
My. heart heavily misgave me for the event|motionless as a statue, sat near him, her 
of the interview—however, there was no-|eyes rivetted upon him witha dreadtul ex- 





wr - for it but to try the experiment. pression of blended fondness, agony, and 
ut six o’clock, her ladyship, together|apprehension. : 
with her sister, Lady Julia . who had| “Behold, then, in me,” continued Sir 








been hastily summoned from the country, Henry, ina stern undertone—‘‘an Lupostor. 
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The world will soon ring with the story; 
friends will despise me; the House of Com- 
mons will repudiate me; relatives will dis- 
own me; my wife even”—raising his eyes 
towards her—‘‘will forsake me. I am no 
Baronet”—he paused—he was evidently 
striving to stifle strong emotions—‘‘I have 
no right either to the title—which I have 
disgraced—the fortune which I have wan- 
tonly squandered—the hand I have disho- 
noured.” His lips, despite his efforts at 
compression, quivered, and his cheeks 
turned ashy pale. ‘‘But I take God to wit- 
ness, that at the time of my marriage with 
this noble lady,” pointing with a trembling 
hand to Lady Anne, “I knew not what 
know now about this matter—that another 
was entitled to stand in my place, and enjoy 
the wealth and heneupe-saitt-—-teet it not, 
then, confound you all?”—he inquired, find- 
ing that we neither looked nor uttered sur- 
prise at what he said—‘‘Nothing like agita- 
tion at the confession? Is it, then, no news? 
Are you all preparedfor it?) Has, then, my 
wivacy—my confidence—been violated? 
Flow is this, Lady Anne?” he pursued, with 
increasing vehemence—“Tell me, Lady 
Anne, is it you who have done this?” The 
poor lady forced a faint smile into her pallid 
features—a smile as of fond incredulity. 
“Ha! cockatrice! away”’—— he shouted, 
springing from his chair, and pacing about 
the room in violent agitation. Lady Anne, 
with a faint shriek was borne out of the 
room a second time insensible. 

“Yes,” continued the Baronet, in a high 
tone, regardless of the presence of his 
keeper, whom his violence hurried back in- 
to the room, “that false woman has be- 
trayed me to disgrace and ruin! She has 
possessed herself of my fatal secret, and 
turned it to my destruction! But for her it 
might have slept hitherto! Ha!—this is the 
secret that has so long lain rankling at my 
heart—blighting my reason—driving me to 
crime—making my continual companion— 
the Devil—the great fiend himself—and 
Hell all around me! Oh, I am choked! | 
am burnt up! [cannot bear it! What, Dr. 
Y—, have you nothing to say to me, now 
you have secured me in your toils? Are 
you leagued with Lady Anne? Lady Anne! 
—Lady!—she will preserve her title, but it 
will be attached to the name of a villain! 
Ah! what will become of me! Speak, Doc- 
tour ——,” addressing me, who had returned 
to whisper to Mr. Courthrope, ‘‘speak to 


“While you are raving thus, it would be 
useless, Sir Henry ——.” 

“Sir Henry! Do you, then, dare to mock 
me to my face?” He paused, stopped full 
before me, and seemed meditating to strike 
me. Dr. Y—— came beside me, and the 
wretched madman instantly turned on his 
heel, and walked to another part of the 
room. Again he commenced walking to 
and fro, his arms folded, and muttering,— 
“The Commons, I suppose, will be im- 

ing me—ha, ha, ha!—and thus ends 

ir Henry Harleigh, Baronet, member for 
the county of ——! Ah, ha, ha! What will 
xX and Z—,” naming well- 
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known individuals in the Lower House, 
“what will they say to this! What will my 
constituents say! They will give me a pub- 
lic dinner again! The pride of the county 
will be there to meet me!” 

Mr. Courthrope caused Lady Anne and 
her sister, as soon as the former could be 
removed with safety, to be conveyed to his 
own residence, which they peashedl. hap- 
pily, at the same time that Mrs. Courthrope 
—one of Lady Anne’s intimate friends—re- 
turned from the country, to pay her suffer- 
ing relative every attention that delicacy 
and affection cnnil suggest. What now was 
the situation of this once happy—this once 
brilliant—this once envied couple! Sir 
Henry—in a mad-house; Lady Anne— 
heart-broken, and, like Rachel, ‘‘refusing to 
be comforted!” All splendour faded—the 
sweets of wealth, rank, refinement, loathed! 
What a commentary on the janguage of 
the Royal Sufferer in Scripture—“And in 
my prosperity, I said, I shall never be moved. 
Lord, by thy favour thou hast made my 
mountain to stand strong: thou didst hide 
thy face, and I was troubled.”* 


The ravings of Sir Henry, on the occa- 
sion last mentioned, of course passed away 
from my recollection, with many other of 
his insane extravagances, till they were 
suddenly revived by the following para- 
graph in a morning paper, which some 
days afterwards I read breathlessly and in- 
credulously. 

“‘We understand that the lamentable es- 
trangement, both from reason and society, 
of aonce popular and accomplished Baro- 
net, is at length discovered to be connected 
with some extraordinary disclosures made 
to him some time ago concerning the tenure 
by which he at present enjoys all his large 
estates, and the title—as it is contended— 
wrongfully. The new claimant, who, it is 
said, has not been long in this country, and 
is in comparatively humble circumstances, 
has intrusted the prosecution of his rights 
to an eminent solicitor, who, it is whisper- 
ed, has at length shaped his client’s case in 
a form fit for the investigation of a court of 
law; and a very formidable case, we hear, 
it is reported will be made out. If it should 
be successful, the present unfortunate pos- 
sessor, in addition to being stripped of all he 
holds in the world, will have to account for 
several hundred thousand pounds, The ex- 
tensive and distinguished connexions of Sir 
, have, we understand, been thrown in- 
to the utmost consternation, and have se- 
cured, at an enormous expense, the highest 
legal assistance in the country.” 

‘onder, pity, alarm, perplexity, by turns 
assailed me, on reading this extraordinary 
annunciation, which squared with every 
word uttered by the Baronet on the occa- 
sion I have alluded to, and which we con- 
sidered the mere hallucination of a mad- 
man. Could, then, this dreadful—this mys- 
terious paragraph—have any foundation in 
fact? as it this that had shaken, and 
finally overturned, Sir Henry’s understand- 








*Psalm, xxx. 6, 7. 
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ing? And did Lady Anne know it? Good| alluded to it. I mentioned another sybject, 


God, what was to become of them? Would 
this forthwith become the topic of conversa- 
tion and discussion, and my miserable pa- 
tients be dragged trom the sacred retreats 
of sorrow and suffering, to become the sub- 
jects of general inquiry and speculation? 
Alas, by how slight a tenure does man hold 
the highest advantages of life! 

[had preposed calling at Mr. Courthrope’s 
that day, to see Lady Anne. I should pos- 
sibly have an opportunity, therefore, of as- 
certaining whether this newly-discovered 
calamity constituted an ingredient of that 
“nerilous stuf!” which weighed upon her 
heart. 

What an alteration had a fortnight work- 
ed on Lady Anne! In her bedchamber, 
when I entered, were her sister, Lady Julia, 
Mrs. Courthrope, and her maid; the latter 
of whom was propping up her mistress in 
bed, with pillows. How wan was her once 
lovely face.—how wasted her figure! There 
was atearless agony in her eye, a sorrow- 
ful resignation in her countenance, that 
spoke feelingly the 

“Cruel grief that hack’d away her heart 

Unseen, unknown of others!” 

‘And what intelligence do you bring from 
Somerfield to-day, Doctor?” she whispered, 
after replying to my inquiries about her 
health. 

“T have not seen him to-day, but I hear 
that he continues calm. His bodily health 
is unexceptionable.” 


“Is thata favourable sign?” she inquired 
faintly, shaking her head, as though she 
knew to the contrary. 

“It may be, and it may not, according to 


circumstances. But how is your ladyship 
to-day?” 

“Oh, so much better! I really feel getting 
quite strong—don’t you think so, Julia?” 
said the feeble sutlerer. Lady Julia sighed 
in silence. 

“T shall be able to get about in a few days,” 
continued Lady Anne, ‘‘and then—don’t be 
so angry, Julia!—once at Somerfield—I—I 
know | shall revive again! I know I] shall 
die if youdo not give me my way. Do, dear 


i but in vain. 


“Doctor, you must know it to be true, 
that there is another who claims our for- 
tune!” whispered Lady Anne, afew minutes 
afterwards. [I endeavoured to smile it off. 

“ You smile, Doctor; but my poor husband 
found it no smiling matter.°—She sobbed 
hysterically. ‘And what if it is true,” she 
continued “that we are beggars—that my 
ehild—oh!—I could bear it all, if my poor 
Henry” —— her lips continued moving, 
without uttering any sound; and it was 
plain she had fainted. I bitterly regretted 
mentioning the subject; but we had fre- 
quently talked about other crotchets of Sir 
Henry’s by his lady’s bedside, without call- 
ing forth any particular emotion on her part. 
No allusion of any kind had been since made 
to the topics abont which Sir Henry raved 
on the last occasion of Lady Anne’s seeing 
him, by any member of the family; and | 
thought my mentioning it would prove 
either that Lady Anne was in happy igno- 
rance of the circumstances, or that they 
constituted a chief source of her wasting 
misery. The latter, alas! proved to be the 
case! She lay for some minutes rather like 
a delicate waxen figure before us, than ac- 





jtual flesh and blood. Never did I see any 
jone fade so rapidly; but what anguish had 
|been hers for a long period! And this poor 
|wasted sufferer was relying upon being the 
Inurse of her husband in a fortnight’s time! 
Oh, cruel delusion! I left her, apprehensive 
that when matters assumed a more favour- 
jable aspect, a fortnight would see her more 
than half-way towards the grave. 

| “Doctor,” whispered Lady Julia to me, 
las I descended the stairs, “have you seen 
that frightful paragraph in this day’s news- 
|paper?” 

“T have, my lady—and” 

“So has my poor sister!” interrupted her 
jladyship. ‘“‘We generally read over the 
inewspapers before they are shown to her, 
jas she insists on seeing them—but this 
morning it unfortunately happened that 
Sims took it up to her at once. Poor girl! 
‘she soon saw the fatal paragraph, and | 
thought she would have died.” 


: | “Indeed—indeed, my lady, I never can 
gently seized and compressed my_hand,—|forgive myself.” said 1, wringing my hands. 
“do persuade them to be reasonable! You) “Nay, Doctor, youare wrong. Iam glad 
can’t think how they torment me about it!—| you have broken the ice; she must be talked 
They don’t know what my feelings are”—)to on the subject, but we dared not begin.” 
she could utter no more. | endeavoured to| “Pray, how long has her ladyship known 
pacify her with a general promise, that if |of it?” ps 
she would keep herself from fretting fora! ‘I believe about six months after Sir 
fortnight, and was then sufficiently recover-| Henry became alarmed about it; for, at 
ed, I would endeavour to bring about what |first, he disbelieved it, and paid no attention 
she wished. toitwhatever. He was never aware, how- 
“Poor Sir Henry,” said I, after a pause,/ever, that she knew the secret source of his 
addressing Lady Julia, ‘‘takes strange no-|anxiety and illness; and as she saw him so 
tions into his head.” bent on concealing it from her, she thought 
“Indeed he does!” she replied, sadly;|it more prudentto acquiesce. Fancy, Doc- 
“‘what new delusion has made its appear-|tor, what my poor sister must have sufler- 
ance?” ed! She is the noblest creature in the 
“Oh, nothing new; he adheres to the be-| world, could have borne that which has al- 
lief that he is not the true Baronet; that he| most killed her husband, and quite destroy- 
has no title to the fortune he holds!” No one|ed his reason. People have noticed often 
made any reply; and | felt infinitely chagrin- his strange manner; and circulated a hun- 
ed and embarrassed on account of having dred stories to the discredit of both, which 


Doctor,” her snowy attenuated fingers} 
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Anne has endured without a murmur, often|tume, and with his hair cut close upon his 
when her heart was near breaking! Alas! 1 head, looked most painfully absurd. Tris 
am afraid she will sink at last!” She hur- was Sir Henry Harleich, Baronet, M. P. 
ried from me, overcome by her emotions, for the county of. . husband of the beau- 
and I drove off, not much less oppressed tiful Lady Anne ———, master of most ac- 
myself. complishments, and owner of a splendid for- 
During the next few weeks, I visited, al-| tune! Thus habited, I have surprised him, 
most daily, both Sir Henry and Lady Anne. mounted on a table in the corner of his 
It was a dreadful period for the former, room haranguing his quiet keeper, with all 
whose malady broke out into the most vio- the vehemence of parliamentary oratory; 
lent paroxysms, rendering necessary re- and on my entrance, he would sneak down 
straints of avery severe character. Who with the silliest air of schoolboy shame! 
could have believed that he was looking on He became very tractable, took his meals 
the once gay, handsome, accomplished, regularly, and walked about in the secluded 
gifted Baronet, in the howling maniac, part of the grounds, without being mischiev- 
whom I once or twice shuddered to see ous, or attempting toescape. And who shall 
chained to a staple in the wall, or fas- say that he wasnot happy? Barringadegra- 
tened down on an iron-fixed chair, his head dation, of whieh only ofhers were sensible, 
close shaven, his eyes bloodshot and staring, what had he to trouble him? Where, in 
his mouth distorted, uttering the most tre- this respect, lay the ditlerence between Sir 
mendous imprecations! I cannot describe Henry, wandering fromdelusion to delusion, 
the emotions that agitated me as I passed revelling in variety, and the poet, who al- 
from this frightful figure, to the bedside of) ways lives in a world of dreams and fancies 
the peaceful declining sutlerer, his wile, all his own? 
buoying her up from time to time with ac-| And Lady Anne—the beautiful—the once 
counts of hisimprovement! How | trembled lively Lady Anne—was drooping daily! 
as I told the falsehood! | Alas, in what a situation were husband and 
Sir Henry’s bodily health continued to wife! Icould not help likening them toa 
improve; his flesh remained firm; the wild- noble tree, wreathed with the graceful, the 
er paroxysms ceased, and soon assumed a affectionate ivy, and blasted by lightning—- 
mitigated form. In his eye was the expres-|rending the one asunder, and withering the 
sion of settled insanity! I confess I began! other. For sointruthitseemed. Lady Anne 
to think with the experienced Dr. Y———,| was evidently sinking under her sorrows. 
that there was little reasonable hope of re-| All the attentions of an idolizing family, 
covery. His case assumed a_ different backed by the fond sympathies of ‘troops of 
aspect almost daily. He wandered on/lriends”—even the consolations of religion 
from delusion to delusion, each absurder'—seemed alike unvailing! 
than the other, and more tenaciously re-| The reader has not yet, however, been 
tained. On one occasion, after great bois-| put into distinct possession of the cause of 
terousness, he became suddenly calm, called all this devastation. 
for twenty quires of foolscap, and commenc-|__ It seems that shortly after his marriage, 
ed writing trom morning till night, without his solicitor suddenly travelled to the Con- 
intermission, except for his meals. This, tinentafter him,tocommunicate the startling 
however, remained with him for near-|—but in the Baronet’s estimation-ridiculous 
ly three weeks; and the result proved to be —intelligence, that a stranger was laying 
a speech for the House of Commons, vindi- claim to all he held in the world, of title and 
eating his alleged ill-treatment of Lady fortune. The lawyer at length returned to 
Anne, and his claims to his title and estates! England, overpersuaded by the Baronet, to 
It must have taken nearly afortnight to de- treat the matter with contemptuous indifler- 
liver! He insisted on his keeper, a very ence; and nothing further was in fact heard 
easy-tempered phlegmatic fellow, hearing for some months, till, soon after Sir Henry’s 
him read the whole—good occupation for a return, he received one evening—at his 
week—when the Baronet tired in the mid- club—a circumstance which I have before 
dle of his task. He always paused on my said appeared to confirm certain specula- 
entrance; and when I once requested him to tions then afloat—a long letter, purportin 
proceed in my presence, he declined, with a/to come from the solicitor of the individua 
great air of offended dignity. I several preferring the fearful claim alluded to. It 
times introduced the name of Lady Anne,|stated the affair at some length, and con- 
curious to see its effect upon him; hejcluded by requesting certain information, 
heard it with indifference, once observing, which, said the writer, might possibly have 
“that he had formeda plan about her which’ the effect of convincing his client of his er- 
would not a little astonish eertain persons.” ror, and conducing to the abandonment of 
I represented her feebleness—her emacia-|his claim. This shocking letter at length 
tion. He said coldly, that he was sorry for! roused the Baronet from his lethargy. Se- 
it, but she had brought it upon herself,| veral portions of it tallied strangely with 
quoting the words, “Thus even-handed jus-| particular passages in the family history of 
tice,” &c. He adopted a mode of dress,|Sir Henry, who instantly hurried with con- 
that was remarkably ridiculous, and often|sternation to his solicitor, by whom his 
provoked me to laughter, in spite of myself| worst apprehensions were aggravated. Not 
—a suit of tightly-fitting jacket and panta- that the peer considered his client’s case 
loons, made of green baize, with silk stock-| desperate; but he at once prepared his agi- 
ings and pumps. His figure was very ele-| tated client for a long, harassing, and ruin- 
gant and well-proportioned, but in this cos- ous litigation, and exposure of the most 
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public nature. It cannot be wondered at 
that a sense of his danger should prey upon 
his feelings, and give him that disturbed 
manner whie h occasioned the speculations, 
hints, and innuendos, mentioned in an early 
yart of this paper. He anxiously concealed 
rom his lady the shocking jeopardy in 
which their all on earth was placed; and the 
constant effort and constraint—the wither- 
ing anxiety—the long continued apprehen- 
sions of ruin—at length disordered, and 
finally overthrew his intellects. What was 
the precise nature of his adversary’s pre- 
tensions, | am unable to state technically. 1 
understand it consisted of an alleged earlier 
right under the entail. To support his} 
claim, every quarter was ransacked for evi-| 
dence by his zealous attorney, often in a 
manner highly indelicate and offensive. 
The upstart made his pretensions as public! 
as possible; and a most imprudent overture | 
made by Sir Henry’s solicitor, was unseru- 
pulously—triumphantly—seized upon by his! 
adversary, and through his means at length 
found its way into the newspapers. The 
additional vexation this occasioned Sir 
Henry may be readily imagined; for, inde- 
pendently of his mortification at the cireum- 
stance, it was calculated most seriously to 
prejudic e his interests; and When he ke spt 
ever before his agonized eyes the day of 
trial which was approaching, =n the horri- 
ble catastrophe, he sunk under the mighty 
oppression. Lady Anne had, despite her 
husband’s attempts at secrecy, for some 
time entertained faint suspic ions of 
truth; but as he obstinately, and at length 
ste srnly interdicted any inquiry on her part, 
and kept every document under lock and 
key, he contrived to keep ber comparatively | 
in the dark. He frequently, however, tz lk-| 
ed in his sleep, and often did she lie awake 
listening to his mysterious expressions 
with sickening agitation. The illness of Sir 
Henry and his lady, together with its ocea- 
sion, were now become generally known; 
and the cruel paragraph in the morning pa- 
per above copied, was only the precursor of | 
many similar ones, which at le ded went ta! 
the extent of hinting, gene rally, the nature 
of the new claimant’s pretensions, with the 
grounds of Sir Henry’s resistance. 
Recollecting the event of Lady Anne’s 
last interview with Sir Henry, the reader 
may imagine the vexation and alarm with 
which, at the time she imagined I had fixed, 
| heard her insist upon the performance of 
my promise. Backed by the entreaties of 
her relatives, and my conviction of the dan- 
ger that might attend such a step, | posi- 
tively refused. It was in vain that she im- 
plored, frequently in an agony of tears, oc- 
easionally almost frantic at our opposition 
—we were allinexorable. During a month’s 
interval, however, very greatly to my sur- 
prise and satisfaction, her health sensibly 
improved. We had c ‘ontrived to some ex- 
tent to occupy her attention with agreeable 
ursuits, and had from time to time soothed 
her with good accounts of Sir Henry. Her 
little son, too—a charming creature—was 
perpetually with her; and his prattle served 
to amuse her through many a long hour. 
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She was at length able to leave her bed, 
and spend several hours down stairs; and 
under such circumstances, she renewed her 
ee with better success. I pro- 
mised to see Sir Henry, and engaged to al- 
low her an interview, if it could be brought 
about safely. In order to ascertain this 
point, I called one day upon the Baronet, 
who still continued at Somerfield House, 
though several of his relatives had express- 
ed a wish that he should be removed to pri- 
vate quarters. This, however, 1 opposed, 
\jointly with Dr. Y , till the Baronet had 
jexhibited symptoms of permanent tranquilli- 
ty. I found no alteration in the mode of his 
apparel. If his ridiculous appearance shock- 
ed me, what must be its etleet on his unhap- 
ipy lady? He wore—as he did every day— 
us tight-fitting green baize, [what first put 
it into his head, | am at a loss to imagine, | 
and happened to be in excellent humour; 
ifor he had just before beatena crazy gentle- 
man atchess. He was walking to and fro, 
rubbing his hands, de tailing his triumph to 
his keepe r with great glee, and receiv ed 
me w ith infinite cordiality. 
W hat should you say to seeingcompany, 

Sir Henry?—Will you receive a visiter if | 
bring one?” 

“Oh, yes—happy to see them—that is, 
any day but to-morrow—any day but to- 
morrow,” he replied briskly; ‘tor to-morrow 
[ shall be particularly engaged: the fact is, 
lam asked to dinner with the king, and am 
to play billiards with him.” 

“Ah! 1 congratulate. you!—And, pray, 
does his majesty come to Somerfield, or do 
you go to Windsor?” 

“Go to Windsor?—Lord bless you, his 
Majesty lives here—this is his palae e; and I 
jam one of his resident lords in waiting!— 
i ere you not aware of that?’ 





True—true; but at what =. do you 


wait on his majesty?” 

| T hre e o'clock prec isely —to the millionth 
part of a second.” 

| ‘‘Hem!—Suppose, then, I take the oppor- 
jtunity of bringing my triend—w ho is very 
anxious to see you—at twelve o’clock?” 


He paused, apparently considering. | 
was vexed he made no inquiry as to the per- 
son I intended to introduce. 1 determine d, 
however, that he should know. 

“Well, Sir Henry, what. say you—shall 
she come at twelve o’clock 

“If she will go soon, I fon’ t mind; but, you 
know, I must not be flurried, as I sball have 
so soon to attend the king. How can! play 
billiards, if my hand trembles?—Oh, dear, 
it would never do—would it?” 

“Certainly not; but what can there possi- 
bly be to furry you in se eing Lady Anne?” 

“Lady Anne!” he echoed, with a sheepish 
air—‘well, you know, Lady Anne!—well— 
she can make allowances—eh?” 

Aye, indeed—poor madman—thought 1, 
if such a spectacle as yourself does not pa- 
ralyze her—replying, “Oh, yes—all allow- 
ances, supposing any to be ne cessary, you 
may depend upon it. She’ 8 very consikler- 
ate, om longs to see you. 

I hope you'll be in the room? for, 
do you iaew. the thought of it almost makes 
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me sick—don’t I look pale?” he inquired of 
his keeper—“‘It is so long since I have seen 
her. Will she—I hope—what I mean, is— 
has she recovered from the wound?” 

“Ha, long ago! She was more frighten- 
ed than hurt at the accident.” 

“ Aecident! is that what it is called? All 


the better for me, you know,” he replied, | 


with a serious air. “However, I consent to 
see her at the hour you mention. Tell her 
to be calm, and not to try to frighten me, 
considering the king.” With this he shook 
my hand, opened the door, and I took my 
leave. Dr. Y— greatly doubted the pru- 
dence of the step we were about to take; 
but we were too far committed with her 
ladyship to recede. I grew alarmed, on re- 
turning home, with the apprehension of 
her mere presence—however calmly she 
might behave—stirring up slumbering as- 
sociations in the mind of her husband, that 
might lead to very unpleasant results. How- 
ever, there was nothing for it but to await 
the experiment, and hope for the best. 

The following morning, | called on her 
ladyship about eleven o'clock, and found 
her dressed and waiting. Out-door cos- 
tume seemed as if it did not become one so 
long an invalid. She looked flushed and 
feverish, but made great efforts to sustain 
the appearance of cheerfulness. She told 
me of her hearty breakfast—({a cup of 
tea, and part of an egg!)—and spoke of her 
increasing strength. She could almost, she 
said, walk to Somerfield. Lady Julia trem- 
bled. Mrs. Courthrope was deadly pale, 
and I felt deeply apprehensive of the effect 
of the coming excitement upon such shat- 
tered nerves as those of Lady Anne. 

Into the roomy carriage we stepped, 
about half-past eleven. The day was bright 
and cold—the air, however, refreshing. 
As we approached Somerfield, it was _evi- 
dent that but for the incessant use of her 
vinaigrette, Lady Anne must have fainted. 
We were all silent enough by the time we 
reached the gates of Dr. Y *s house. 
Lady Anne was assisted to alight, and, 
leaning on my arm and that of her sister, 
walked up with tottering steps to the house, 
where Mrs. Y—— received her with all re- 
spectful attention. A glass of wine consi- 
derably reassured the fainting sufferer; 
and while she paused inthe drawingroom 
to recover her ery I stepped to the Ba- 


ronet’s apartment to prepare him for a suit- 


— in- 


able reception of his lady. Dr. 
formed me that Sir Henry had been talking 
about it ever since. I found him pacing 
slowly about his chamber, dressed, alas, 
with additional absurdity. In vain, I found, 
had both Dr. Y and his keeper expostu- 
lated with him: they found that nothing 
else would keep him in humour. He wore, 
over his usual green baize dress, a flaming 
searlet sush, with a massive gold chain 
round his neck. An ebony walking-stick 
Was worn as a sword; on his cap, some- 
what like that of a hussar, was surmounted 
with a peacock’s feather, stripped, all but 
the eye at the top, and oneal three feet 
high. On this latterastounding appendage, 
I found, he particularly prided himself. 1 





implored him to remove it, but he begged 
me, somewhat haughtily, to allow him to 
dress as he pleased. I protest I felt sick at 
the spectacle. What a frightful object to 
present to Lady Anne. However, we 
might prepare her to expect something 
outre in her husband’s appearance. ‘‘Per- 
mit me to ask, Sir Henry.” said |, resolved 
upona last effort, ‘why you are in full dress?” 

He looked astonished at the question. ‘I 
thought, Doctor, I told you of my engage- 
ment with his majesty.” 

“Oh, aye, true: but perhaps you will re- 
ceive your lady uncovered,” said I, press- 
ing for a dispensation with the abominable 
head-dress. 

“No, sir,” he replied, quietly but deci- 
sively, and I gave up the point. His keeper 
whispered to me at the door, that Sir Hen- 
ry alleged as a reason for dressing himself 
as I have described, his having to attend the 
king immediately after the interview with his 
lady; so that he would have no time for 
dressing in the interval. 

“Is the party ready?” inquired the Baro- 
net, interrupting our momentary fefe-a-tele. 
I hesitated; I was suddenly inclined, at all 
hazards, to put off the dreaded interview; 
but I dared not venture on such a step. 

“Y—yes, Sir Henry, and waits your 
pleasure to throw herself into your arms.” 

“What! good God! throw herself into 
my arms! throw herself into my arms! was 
there ever such a thing heard of!” exclaim- 
ed the Baronet, witha confounded air; “no, 
no! I can admit of no such familiarities! 
that is going rather too tar—under the 
circumstances—eh?” turning towards his 
keeper, whom he had thrust reluetantly 
into a costume something like that of an 
Austrian soldier. “What do you say?” 
The man bowed in acquiescence. 

“And further, Doctor,” continued the 
Baronet, pointing to his keeper, ‘‘this gen- 
tleman, my secretary, must he present all 
the while, to take notes of what passes.” 

“Undoubtedly,” | replied, with an air of 
intense chagrin, inwardly cursing myself 
for permitting the useless and dangerous 
interview. I hastened back to the apart- 
ment in which I had left the ladies, and en- 
deavoured to prepare Lady Anne, by de- 
scribing, with a smile, her husband’s dress. 
She strove to smile with me, and begged 
that she might be led into his presence at 
once. Leaning between Lady Julia and 
myself, she shortly tottered into the Baro- 
net’s room, having first, at my suggestion, 
drawndownher black veil over her pale face. 

“Pen! pen! pen!” hastily whispered the 
Baronet to his keeper, as we opened the 
door—and the latter instantly took his seat 
at the table, before a desk, with pens and 
ink. The Baronet bowed courteously to us 
as we entered. 

“Speak to him,” I whispered, as I led in 
her ladyship. She endeavoured to de so, 
but her tongue failed her. Her lips moved, 
and that was all. Lady Julia spoke for her 
sister, in tremulous accents. Lady Anne 
closed her eyes on seeing the fantastic 
dress of her husband, and shook like an 
aspen-leaf, 
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“Harry, dearest Harry,” at length she 
murnivred, stretching her trembling arms 
towards him, as if inviting him to approach 
her. Sir Henry, with a polite but distant 
air, took off his cap for a moment, and then 
carefully replaced it, without making any! 
reply. 

“Shall we take seats, Sir Henry?” 
quired. 

*VYes—she 
with an authorit: 
and leaning agains 
dow, eyeing his lady 


I in- 


may be seated,” he replied, 
itive air, folding his arms, 
t the corner of the win- 
with curious atten- 


you come here of your own free 
* said he calmly. 
+s, Henry, yes,” she whispered. 

“Put that down,” said the Baronet, 
under tone, to his secretary. 

“Are you recoy ered?” 

“Quite, dearest!” replied his lady, faintly. 

Put that down,” repeated the Baronet, 
quickly, looking at his ‘‘secretary” till he 
had written it. There was a pause. Isat 
beside Lady Anne, who trembled violently, 
and continued deadly pale. 

Iam sure, Sir Henry,” said I, ‘‘youare 
not displeased at her ladyship’s coming to 
see you? Ifyouare not, do come and tell 
her so, for she fears you are offended!” 
She grasped my fingers with convulsive 
efforts, without attempting to speak. Sir 
Henry, after an embarrassed pause, walk- 
ed from where he had been standing, 
tillhe came directly before her, saying, ina 
low tone, looking earnestly into her counte- 
nance, “God be my witness, Anne, I bear 
you no malice; is it- thus with you?” elevat- 
ing his finger, and looking towards his 
keeper, intimating that he was to take 
down her reply—but none was made. He 
dropped slowly on one knee, drew the 
clove off his right hand, as if going to take 
hold of Lady Anne’s, and tenderly said, 
**Anne, will you give me no reply?” There 
was no madness either in his tone or man- 
ber an i Lady Anne perceive ‘d the alteration. 

*‘Harry! Harry! Dearest! my love!” she 
murmured, suddenly stre te hing towards 
him her hands, and fell into his arms, where 
she lay fora while motionless. 

“Pox 9 creature! How acute her feelings 
are!” exclaimed the Baronet, calmly. ‘You 
should strive to master them, Anne. as Ido. | 
I bear you no ill-will; | know you had pro- 
vocation! How her little heart beats,” he 
continue d musingly. 

Why, she has fi inte dl! 
ish of her to yield so! 

It was true; the unhappy lady had _faint- 
ed and lay unconsciously in her husband’s 
arms. Her sister weeping bitterly, rose to 
remove her; but the Baronet’s countenance 
became suddenly clouded. He allowed us 
to assist his lady, by removing her bonnet, 
but he continued to grasp her firmly by the 
wrists, staring into her face with an ex- 
pression of mingled concern and wonder. 

His keeper’s practised eye evidently saw 
the storm rising, and came up to him. 

‘You had better let her ladyship be re- 
moved!” he whispered into his ear authori- 
tatively, eyeing him fixedly, at the same 


inan 


How very child-| ‘ 
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time gently disengaging her arms from his 
grasp. 

‘Well—be it so; I’m sorry for her; ’'ve a 
strange recollection of her kindness: and is 
it come to this, poor Anne!” he exclaimed, 
tremulously, and walked to the further 
| window, where he stood with his back to- 
|W ards us, evidently weeping. We remov- 
ed Lady Anne immediately trom the room; 
and it was so long betore she recovered that 
we doubted whether it would be safe to re- 
move her home that day. ‘‘Wellastaraslam 
concerned,” thought 1, as I bent over her 
insensible form, ‘‘this is the last time I will 
be a party to the torture inflicted by such a 
|scene as this, though in obedience to your 
flown wishes!” | was passing from the 
room in which she lay, | encountered Sir 
He nry, followed e lose y by his keeper. 
| “Whither now. Sir Henry,” I inquired, 
with a sigh. 

“Going to tell the king that I cannot dine 
with him to-day, as 1 had promised, for I 
am quite agitated, though I scarce know 
why. Who brought Lady Anne to me?” 
he whispered. I made him no reply. “Iam 
glad | have met you, however; we'll take a 
turn in the grounds, for I have something 
of the highest consequence to tell you. 

“Really you must excuse me, Sir Henry; 
I have" — 

‘Are you in earnest, Doctor? Do you 
know the consequences of refusing to at- 
tend to my wishes?” 

I suffered him to place my arm in his, 
aa he led me down the steps into the gar- 
den. Round, and round, and round we 
walked, at a rapid rate, his face turned to- 
wards me all the while with an expression 
of intense anxiety—but not a syllable did 
he utter. Faster and faster we walked, till 
our pace became almost a run, and, begin- 
ning to feel both fatigued and dizzy, I gen- 
tly swayed him from the pathway towards 
the door-steps. 

‘*‘Poor—poor Anne!” he exclaimed, in a 
mournful tone, and starting from me ab- 
ruptly, hurried to a sort of aleove close at 
hand, and sat down, covering his face with 
<n handkerchief, his elbows resting upon 
his knees. I watched him for a mement 
from behind the door, and saw that he was 
weeping, and that bitterly. Poor Sir Hen- 
jry! Presently one of his brother captives 
iim, running from another 


} 


|approac hed 
part of the grounds, in a merry mood, and 
slapping him instantly on the back shouted, 
‘Lam the Lord of the Isles! 
“Tean't play billing with your majesty 


to-day,” replied Sir Henry, looking up, his 
eyes red and swollen Ww ith weeping. 

‘Embrace me, then!” said the lunatic; and 
they were forthwith locked in one another's 
arms.—‘‘You are in tears!” exclaimed the 
stranger, himself beginning suddenly to 
ery; but in a moment or two y he starte off, 
putting his hand to his mouth, and bellow- 
ing, ““Yoicks—yoicks! Stole away! Stole 
away!” 

The Baronet relapsed into his former 
mood, and continued in a similar posture 
for several minutes, when he rose up, wip- 
ed away his tears, and commenced walking 
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again round the green, his arms folded on 
his breast as before. and talking to himself 
with great vehemence. | could cateh only 
a few words here and there, as he hurried 
vast me, “It will never be believed!— 
Vhat could have been my inducement?~ 
When will it be tried?—I saw all the while 
through his disguise!—My secretary—if ac- 
quitte —released—discovery—ennobled” — 
were fragments of his incoherencies. Alas! 
what an object he looked! I could not help 
thinking of the contrast he now aflorded to|w 
the animated figure he had presented to the 
eye of the beholder {rom the gallery of the 
House of Commons—the busy eage rthrongs 
of the clubs—and as the man of fashion and 
literature! 


“Hei mihi, qualis erat! quantum mutatusab illo}. 

Hectore, qui redit exuvias indutus Achillis, 

Vel Danaum Phrygios jaculatus puppibus ig- 
nes!” 

On regaining her room, I found Lady| 
Anne had been relieved by a copious f ‘ood 
oftears. She continued weeping hyste ri-| 

cally, and uttering wild incoherencies for! 
some time, nor could the entreaties or| 
commiserations of those around her, as- 
suage her grief. When at length her pa-| 
roxysm had abated, from exhaustion, she 
expressed a determination not to be remov- 
ed from the house in which her unfortu-! 
nate husband resided! It was in vain that} 
we represented the peril with which sucha 
resolution was attended, as well to herself} 


as Sir Henry; she was deaf to our solicita-| 


tions, regardless of our warnings. 
quested Mrs. Y to inform her whe ther | 
their house was fully occupied; and on re- 
ceiving a hesitating answer in the negative, 
at once engaged apartments occupy ing the | 
whole of the left wing of the building, care-| 
less, she said, at what expense. he re-| 
sult was, that finding her inflexible on this 
point, the requisite arrangements were at. 
once entered upon, and that very night she, 
with her sister and maid, slept under the 
same roof with her unconscious—her at- 
flicted husband. Every measure was taken 
to secure her from danger, and keep her 
as much out of Sir Henry’s way as possible. 
Nearly a month passed away without her 
having been once in Sir Henry’s company, 
or even seeing him, for more than a mo- 
ment or two together; and, unlikely as it 
had seemed, her he: alth and spirits appear- 
ed rather to improve than otherwise. At 
length, the Baronet, being taken in a happy 
mood, was informed that she had long been 
a resident in Somerfield House, at ‘which 
he expressed no surprise, and consented to 
her being invited to take tea in his apart- 
ment. He was very shy and silent during 
the interview, and seemed under constraint 
till his guests ‘had taken leave of him. Gra- 
dually, however, he grew reconciled to 
their visits, which he occasionally returned 
always accompanied by his ‘ ‘secretary’ 
—and took great pleasure in hearing the 
sisters play on the piano. He composed 
verses, which they pretended to set to 
music; he brought them flowers, and receiv- 
ed various little presents in return. For 
L. XX1IV.—No. 142. 


She re-! 


hours together he would sit with them 
reading, and hearing read, novel and 
newspapers—and, in short, grew in a man- 
ner humanized again. He treated Lad dy 
Anne with great civility, but towards her 
siste r Julia, ‘he behaved as if he were court- 
ing her! They soon prevailed upon him to 
diseard the absurd peacock’s feather he 
frequently wore, always on Sundays—ac- 
cepting, in its stead, a small drooping O8- 
trich feather, which also, in its turn, he 

was by and by induced to lay aside alto- 
vether, as well as to assume more befitting 
clothing. They could not, however, dislodge 
from his crazed imagination the idea that 
he was confined in prison, awaiting his trial 
for the murder of his wile, and high treason! 

How can I do justice to the virtues of his 
incomparable wile, or sufficiently extol her 
unwearying, he r ennobling self{-devotion to 
ithe welfare of her ‘afflicted husband! Her 
lonly joy was to minister to his comfort, at 
‘whatever coet of feeling, or even healt th, at 
‘all hours, in all seasons; to bear with his in- 
finite. incongruous whims, perversities, and 
| provocations; to affect delight when he was 
delighted; to soothe and comfort him under 
all his imaginary grievances. Her whole 
thoughts, when absent from him, were ab- 
‘sorbed in devising schemes for his amuse- 
ment and occupation. She would listen to 
ino entre aties tor cessation from her anx- 
ious Jabours; no persuasions, no induce- . 
ments could withdraw her even for amoment 
from the dreary scene of her husband’s hu- 
miliation and degradation. Hail, woman, 
exalted amongst thy sex! Eulogy would 
but tarnish and obscure the honour that is 
thy due! 

All, however, was unavailing; the un- 
jhappy suffere r exhibited no symptom of 
mental convalescence: on the other hand, 
his delusions became more numerous and 
lobstinate than ever. He seemed to be to- 
tally unconscious of Lady Anne’s being his 
wife; he treated her, and spoke of her, as 
an amiable companion, and even made her 
his confidant. Amongst other vagaries, he 
communicated to her a long story about his 
attachment to a girl he had seen about the 
premises, and e arnestly asked her opinion 
in what way he could most successfully 
make her an offer! 

He addressed her, one morning, as 
Queen, receiving her with the most | obse- 
quious obeisances. He persisted in this 
hallucination with singular pertinacity.— 
All poor Lady Anne’s little familiarities 
and endearments were thenceforth at an 
end; for he seemed so abashed by her pre- 
sence, that no efforts of condescension suf- 
ficed to reassure him, and she was compell- 
ed to support a demeanour consistent with 
the station which his crazed imagination 
assigned her. His great delight was to be 
sent on her royal errands about the house 
and grounds! He could hardly ever be pre- 
vailed upon to sit, at least at ease, in her 
presence; and was with difficulty induced 
to eatat the sametable. The agony I have 
seen in her eye on these occasions! Com- 
pelled to humour his delusions, she wore 
splendid om and jewels; and diemissed 
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him on every occasion, by coldly extending 
her hand, which he would kiss with an air 
of reverent loyalty! He believed himself 
to have been elevated to the rank of a gen- 
eral officer, and insisted on being provided 
with a military-band, to play before his 
windows every evening after dinner. He 
invited me, one day, in The Queen’s name, 
to dinner in his apartments, some time af- 
ter this delusion had manifested itself. It 
was a soft September evening, and the 
country round about seemed every where 
bronzed with the tonch of autumn. Dur- 
ing dinner Sir Henry treated his lady with 
all the profound respect and ceremony due 
to royalty, and I, of course, was obliged to 
assume a similar deportment, while his 
lady was compelled to receive with condes- 
cending urbanity attentions, every one of 
which smote her heart as an additional evi- 
dence of the inveteracy of her husband’s 
malady. I observed her narrowly. There 
was'no tear in her eye—no flurry of man- 
ner—no sighing: hers was the deep silent 
anguish of a breaking heart! 
hortly after dinner was removed, we 
drew our chairs—Lady Anne in the centre, 
seated ona sort of throne, specially provi- 
ded for her by the Baronet—in a circle 
round the ample bow-window that over- 
looked the most sequestered part of the 
grounds connected with the establishment, 
as well as a sweep of fine scenery in the 
distance. Ina bower, a little to our right, 
was placed Sir Henry’s band, who were 
laying very atfectingly various pieces of 
rilliant military music. By my direction, 
privately given beforehand, they suddenly 
lided, from a bold march, into a concert on 
rench horns. Oh. how exquisite was that 
soft melancholy wailing melody! The hour— 
the deepening gloom of evening—the cir- 
cumstances—the persons—were all in 
mournful keeping with the music to which 
we were listening in subdued silence. La- 
dy Anne’s tears stole fast down her cheeks, 
while her eyes were fixed with sad earn- 
estness upon her husband, who sat in a 
low chair, a little on her left hand, his chin 
resting on the palm of his hand, gazing 
with a melancholy air on the darkening 
scenery without. Occasionally I heard La- 
dy Anne struggling to subdue a sob, but 
unsuccessfully. Another, and another, and 
another forced its way—and I trembled lest 
her excitement should assume a more vio- 
lent form. I saw her, almost unconscious- 
ly, lay her hand upon that of the Baronet, 
and clasp it with convulsive energy. So 
she held it for some moments, when the 
madman slowly turned round, looking her 
full in the face; his countenance underwent 
a ghastly change, and fixing on her an eye 
of demoniac expression, he slowly rose in 
his seat, seeming, to my disturbed fancy, 
an evil spirit called up by the witchery of 
music, and sprung out of the room. Lady 
Anne, with a faint groan, fell at full lengt 
upon the floor; her sister, shrieking wildly, 
strove to raise her in vain; I hurried after 
the madman, but finding his keeper was at 


his heels, returned. I never can forget that 
evening! 


dreadful Sir Henry rushed out 
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lof the house, sprung at one bound over a 
high fence, and sped across a field, amidst 
the almost impervious gloom of evening, 
with steps such as those of the monster of 
Frankenstein. His keeper, with all his ef- 
forts, could not gain upon him, and some- 
times altogether Jost sight of him. He fol- 
lowed him for nearly two miles, and at 
length found that he was overtaking the 
fugitive. When he had come up withina 
yard of him, the madman turned round un- 
expectedly, struck his pursuer a blow that 
brought him to the ground, and immediate- 
ly scrambled up into a great elm-tree that 
stood near, from amidst whose dark foliage 
he was presently heard howling ina terrific 
manner; anon, there was a crashing sound 
amongst the branches, as of a heavy body 
falling through them, and Sir Henry lay 
stunned and bleeding upon the ground.— 
Fortunately the prostrate keeper had called 
out loudly for assistance as he ran along; 
and his voice attracted one or two of the 
men whom I had despatched after him, and 
between the three, Sir Henry was brought 
home again, to all appearance dead. An 
eminent surgeon in the neighbourhood was 
summoned in to his assistance, for I could 
not quit the chamber of Lady Anne—she 
was totally insensible, having fallen into a 
succession of swoons since the moment of 
Sir Henry’s departure; Lady Julia was in 
an adjoining room. shrieking in violent hys- 
terics; and, in short, it seemed not inpossi- 
ble that she might lose her reason, and Sir 
Henry and Lady Anne their lives. Tis a 
small matter to mention at such a crisis as 
this, but I recollect it forcibly arrested my 
attention at the time: the band of musicians, 
junaware of the catastrophe that had occur- 
red, according to their orders, continued 
playing the music that had been attended 
with such disastrous consequences; and as 
Lady Anne’s bed-chamber happened to be 
in that part of the building nearest to the 
spot where the band were stationed, we 
‘continued to hear the sad wailing of the 
bugles and horns without, till it occurred 
to Mrs. Y—— to send and silence them.— 
This little incidental circumstance—the 
lsudden mysterious seizure of Sir Henry— 
the shrieks of Lady Julia—the swoons of 
'Lady Anne—all combined—completely be- 
wildered me. It seemed to be a dream. 

I cannot—I need not—dwell upon the im- 
‘mediate consequences of that sad night.— 
Suffice it to say, Sir Henry was found to 
|have received severe but not fatal injury, 
which, however, was skilfully and suecess- 
fully treated; but he lay ina state of com- 
parative stupor for near a week, at which 
|period his mental malady resumed its wild- 
est form, and rendered necessary the se- 
iverest treatment. As for Lady Anne, her 
| state became eminently alarming; and as 
|soon as some of the more dangerous symp- 
toms had subsided, we determined on re- 
'moving her, at all hazards, from her_pre- 
sent proximity to Sir Henry, to —— Hall, 
| trusting to the good effects of a total change 
of scene and of faces. She had not strength 
enough to oppose our measures, but sufier- 
ed herself to be conducted from Somerfield 
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without an effort at complaint. I trembled 


to see an occasional vacancy in the expres-| 


sion of her eye; was it impossible that her 
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ed that considerable bets were depending 


upontheissue! = | ‘ 
1 was in the habit of visiting Sir Henry 


husband’s malady might prove at length|once or twice a week. He became again 
contagious? Many weeks passed over her,!calm as before the occasion of his last 


before Lady Anne exhibited the slightest 
signs of amendment. Her shocks had been 
too numerous and severe—her anxieties 


and agonies too long continued—to warrant | 


reasonable hopes of her ultimate recovery. 
At length, however, the lapse of friendly 
time, potent in assuaging the sorrows of 
mankind, the incessant and most atlection- 
ate attentions of her numerous relatives, 
were rewarded by seeing an improvement, 
slight though it was. The presence of her 
little boy powertully engaged her attention. 
She would have him lying beside her on the 
bed for hours together; she spoke little to 
him, sleeping or waking; but her eye was 
ever fixed upon his little features, and 
when she was asleep, her fingers would 
unconsciously wreathe themselves amongst 
his flaxen curls. About Sir Henry she 
made little or no inquiry; and when she 
did, we, of course, put the best face possible 
upon matters. Her frequent efforts to see 
and converse with him, had proved wofully 
and uniformly unsuccessful; and she seem- 
ed henceforth to give up the idea of all in- 
terference with despair. 

But the original, the direful occasion of 
all this domestic calamity, must not be 
overlooked. The contest respecting the 
title and estates of Sir Henry went on as 
rapidly as the nature of the case would per- 
mit. The new claimant was, as I think | 
hinted before, a man of low station; he had 
been, I believe, a sort of slave-driver, or 
factotum, on a planter’s estate in one of the 
West India islands: and it was whispered 
that a rich Jew had been persuaded into 
such confidence in the man’s prospects, as 
to advance him, from time to time, on his 
personal security, the large supplies neces- 
sary to prosecute his claims with etlect. 

here were very many matters ofmost 
essential consequence that no one could 
throw light upon but the unfortunate Ba- 
ronet himself; and his solicitor had conse- 
quently, in the hope of Sir Henry’s reco- 
very, succeeded in interposing innumerable 
obstacles, with the hope, as well of wear- 
ing out his opponents, as aflording every 
chance for the restoration of his client’s 
sanity. It was, I found, generally under- 
stood in the family, that the solicjtor’s ex- 
ctations of success in the lawsuit were 
ar from sanguine: not that he believed the 
new claimant to be the bona fide heir to 
the title, but he was in the hands of those 
who would ransack the world for evidence 
—and, when it was wanting, make it. Eve- 
ry imaginable source of delay, however— 
salvation to the one party, destruction to 
the other—was at length closed up; all pre- 
liminaries were arranged; the case was 
completed on both sides, and set down for 
hearing. Considerable expectation was 
excited in the public mind; occasional para- 
graphs hinted the probability of such and 
such disclosures; and it was even rumour- 


dreadful out-break; and his bodily health 
was complete. New delusions took posses- 
sion of him. He was at one time compos- 
ing a history of the whole world; at another, 
writing a memoir of every member that 
had ever sat in the House of Commons, 
together with several other magnificent 
undertakings. All, however, at length 
gave way to ‘The Pedigree, a Tale of 
Real Life,” which consisted of a rambling, 
exaggerated account of his own lawsuit. 
it was occasioned by his happening, unfor- 
tunately, to cast his eye upou the followin 
little paragraph in his newspaper, which 
chanced to have been overlooked by the 
person who was engaged for no other pur- 
ose than to read over the paper before- 
and, and prevent any such allusions from 
meeting the eye of the sufferer. 


“Sir Henry Harleigh, Bart. This un- 
fortunate gentleman continues still greatly 
indisposed. We understand that little hope 
is entertained of his ultimate recovery. 
The result, therefore, of the approaching 
trial of ‘Doe on the demise of Harleigh rt. 
Higgs’ will signify but little to the person 
principally interésted.” 


From the moment of his reading these 
lines, he fell into a state of profound melan- 
choly—which was, however, somewhat re- 
lieved by the task with which he had occu- 
pied himself, of recording his own misfor- 
tunes. He had resumed his former dress 
of green baize, as well as the intolerable 
peacock’s feather. What could have con- 
ferred such a permanency upon, or suggest- 
ed this preposterous penchant, | know not 
—except the interest he had formerly taken 
in a corps of riflemen, who were stationed 
near a house he had occupied in the coun- 
try. He continued quiet and inoffensive. 
His keeper’s office was little else than a si- 
necure—till Sir Henry suddenly set him 
about making two copies of every page he 
himself composed! 

I remember calling upon him one morning 
about this time, and finding him pacing 
about his chamber in a very melancholy 
mood. He welcomed me with more than 
his usual cordiality; and dismissing his at- 
tendant. said, ‘Doctor, did you ever hear 
me speak in Parliament?” I told him I had 
not. 

“Then you shal! hear me now; and tell 
me candidly what sort of an advocate you 
think | should have made—for I have seri- 
ous thonghts of turning my attention to the 
bar. I'll suppose myself addressing the 
jury on my own case—and you must repre- 
sent the jury. Now!”— 

He drew achair and table towards the 
corner of the room,—mounted on it, havin 
thrown a cloak over his shoulders, 
commenced. Shall I be believed, when [ 
declare that—as far as my judgment goes 
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—l1 listened on that oceasion, for nearly an| ponderous load of papers before him, in the 
hour, to an orator? He spoke, of course,|interestof Sir Henry, and three in that of his 
in the third person; and stated in a simple/opponent. A special jury was sworn; the 
and most feeling manner, his birth, educa-|Judge took his seat; the cause was called 
tion, fortune, family, marriage—his Parlia-|on; the witnesses were summoned. The 
mentary career—in short, his happiness,|plaintifi’s junior counsel rose to open the 
prosperity, and pride. Then he represent-| pleadings—after having paused for some 
ed the contemptuous indifference with! time for the arrival of his client’s attorney, 
which he treated the first commanications| who, while he was speaking, at length 
about the attack meditated upon his titleand| made his appearance, excessively pale and 
property, as well as the consternation with|agitated. The plaintiff had been found 
which he subsequently discovered the for-|dead in his bed that morning—having been 
midable character of the claim set up/carried thither in a state of brutal intoxica- 
against him. He begged me—the jury—to|tion, the preceding night, from a tavern- 
put myself in his place; to fancy histeelings;|dinner with his attorney and witnesses. 
and proceeded to draw a masterly sketch! He died single, and there of course was an 
of the facts of the case. He drew a lively|end of the whole matter that had been at- 
picture of the «scret misery he had endured| tended with such direful consequences to 
—his agony lest his wife should hear of the| Sir Henry and his lady. But of what avail 
disastrous intelligence—his sleepless nights| is the now established security of his title, 
and harassing days—the horrid apprehen-jrank, and fortune to their unhappy owner? 
sion of his adversary’s triumph—the pros-|—an outcast from society—from home— 


pect of his own degradation—his wife—his 
child’s beggary—till I protest he brought 
tears into my eyes. But, alas! at this 
point of his history, he mentioned his disco- 
very of the mode of turning tallow into wax 
—and dashed off into an extravagant enp- 
meration of the advantages of the specula- 
tion! There, before me, stood confessed— 
the madman—violent and frantic in his ges- 
tures, haranguing me, in my own person, 
on the prodigious wealth that would reward 
the projector; and had I not risen to go, he 
would probably have continued in the same 
strain for the remainder of the day! I had 
purposed calling that evening on Lady 
Anne—but I gave up the idea. The image of 
her insane husband would be too fresh in 
my mind. I felt I could not bear to sce her, 
and think of him. What a lot was mine— 
thus alternating visits between the diseased 
in mind, and the diseased in body—and that 
between husband and wife—over whom 
was besides impending the chance, if not 
probability, of total ruin! Oh, Providence 
—mysterious and awful in thy dispensations 
among the children of men!—who shall en- 
quire into thy purposes, who question their 
Wisdom or beneiicence! 


“Who sees not Providence supremely wise— 
Alike in what it gives, and what demes!’’* 


My heart misgives me, however, that the 
reader will complain of being detained so 
long amongst these scenes of monotonous 
misery—I would I had those of a different 


character to present tohim! Let me there- 
fore draw my long narrative to aclose, by 
transcribing a few extracts from the later 
entries in my journal. 


Saturday. November 5, 18——.This was 
the day appointed for the trial of the impor- 
tant cause which was to decide the proprie- 
torship of the title and possessions of Sir 
Henry Harleigh. Much interest was exci- 
ted, and the court crowded at an early hour. 
Six of the most distinguished soeuhal the 
bar had taken their seats, each with his 


* Pope. 


| from family—from the wife of his bosom— 
leven from himself! What signified the 
splendid intelligence to Lady Anne—perish- 
ing under the pressure of her misfortunes? 
W ould it not a thousandfold aggravate the 
agonies she was enduring? It has been 
thought proper to intrust to me the difficult 
task of communicating the news to both 

varties, if | think it adviseable that it should 
be done at all. What am I to do?—What 
may be the consequence of the secret’s 
slipping out suddenly from any of those 
around Lady Anne? About the Baronet I 
had little apprehension; I felt satisfied that 
ihe could not comprehend it—that whether 
|he had lost or won the suit was a matter of 
equal moment to Aim! 

As lI had a patient to visit this morning, 
whose residence was near Somerfield, I 
determined to take that opportunity of try- 
ing the effect of the intelligence on Sir 
Henry. It was about two o’clock when I 
called, and I found him sitting by the fire, 
reading one of Shakspeare’s plays. I gra- 
duallled his thoughts into a suitable train, 
and then told him, briefly, and pointedly, 
and accurately, his own history—up to the 
latest incident of all—but as of a third per- 
son, and thata nobleman. He listened to 
the whole with profound interest. 

“God bless me!” he exclaimed, with a 
thoughtful air, as I concluded—t_ surely 
must have either heard or read of this story 
before!—You don’t mean to say that it is 
fact?—That it has happened lately?” 

“Indeed I do, Sir Henry,” I replied, look- 
ing at him earnestly. 

“And are the parties living?—Lord and 
Lady ——?” 

“Both of them—at this moment—and not 
ten miles from where we are now sitting!” 

“Indeed!” he replied, musingly—that’s un- 
fortunate!” 

“Unfortunate, Sir Henry!” I echoed, 
with astonishment. 

“Very—for my purpose. What do you 
suppose I have been thinking of all this 
while?” he replied, witha smile. ‘‘Whata 
subject it would be for a tragedy!—But, of 
course, since the parties are living, it would 
never do!—Still | cannot help thinking that 
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something might be made of it! One might/communicated the intelligence.” I replied, 

disguise, and alter the facts.” while every thing in the room seemed 
“It is a tragedy of rery real life!” I ex-|swimming round me. 

claimed, with a deep sigh. “Good God, Doctor! Are you really in 
“Indeed it is!” he replied, echoing my|earnest?” 

sigh—“‘it shews that fact often transcends} ‘‘As 1 live and breathe in the sight of 

all fiction—does it not?) Now, if this had|God, Sir Henry,” I replied, as solemnly as 

been the plot of a tale, or novel, peopie my thick, hurried voice would let me, fixing 

would have said—‘how improbable! how}my eye keenly upon his. He gave a hor- 

unnatural!” rible start, and remained staring at me with 
“Ave, indeed they would, Sir Henry,” }an expression I cannot describe. 

said |, unable to keep the tears from my| ‘‘Why—did you see that flash of light- 


SES Rcd ah . _ jning, Doctor?” he presently stammered, 
“’ Tis affecting,” he replied, his eyes glis-|sha‘ing from head tv foot. 
tening with emotion; adding, after a mo-| “Lightning, Sir Henry! Lightning!” I 


ment’s pause, in a somewhat tremulous|faltered, on the verge of shouting for his 
tone—*‘Now, which of the two do you most |keeper. 





pity, Doector--Lord —— or Lady Mary; “Oh—pho!” he exclaimed, with a long 
—?” ' gasp, ‘‘I--I beg your pardon! How nervous 
“Both. I scarce know which, most.” you have made me! Ha, ha, ha!” attempt- 


“How did they bear the news, by the |ing a laugh, that mocked him with its faint- 
way, do you know?” he inquired, with sud-|ness; “but really you do tell me such horrid 
den interest. tales, and look so dreadfully expressive 

“I believe Lady Mary isin too dan-|while you are telling them—that—that— 
gerous circumstances to be told of it. They |upon my soul—I cannot bear it! Pho! how 
say she is dying!” hot the room is! Let us throw open the 

“Poor creature! What a melancholy |window and let in fresh air!” He rose, and 
fate! And she is young and beautiful, you|I with him. Thank God, he could not suc- 
say?” ceed, and I began to breathe freely again. 

“She is young, but not now beautiful, Sir} He walked about, fanning himself with his 
Henry!” pocket-handkerchief. He attempted to smile 

“I wish it had not been all real!” he re-jat me, but it was in vain; he became paler 
plied, looking thoughtfully at the fire.|and paler, his limbs seemed to stagger un- 
“What would Shakspeare have made of it!|der him, and I had scarce time to drop him 
It would have been a treasure to the writer|into a chair, before he fainted. 1 summoned 
of King Lear! And how, pray, did Lord|his keeper to my assistance, and, with the 
receive the intelligence.—Stop,” said\ordinary means, we soon restored Sir 
he, suddenly,—‘‘stop—How can one ima-|Henry to consciousness. 
gine Shakspeare to have drawn the scene?| ‘Ah! is that you?” he exclaimed, faintly 
How would he have made Lord be-jsmiling, as his eye fell upon the keeper. ‘‘l 
have? Let me see—an ordinary writer|thought we had parted long ago! Why 
could make the madman roar, and stamp, | where have you, or rather where have 
and rave—and perhaps be at length so-|been?” 

















bered with the news—would not he?” At length, with the aid of a little wine 
“Very probably, Sir Henry,” I replied|and water, he recovered his self-possession. 
faintly. ‘“‘Heigh-ho! I shall be fit for nothing all 


the day, I am afraid! So I shall go and play 
the delineation of that master painter! Pos-|at chess with the king. Is his majesty at h- 
sibly he would make the poor madman lis-|berty?” 
ten to it all, as toa tale of another person!| My soul sunk within me; and seeing he 
He would represent him as charmed with] was uneasy at my stay, I took my leave; but 
the truth and nature of the invention—poor,|it was several hours before I quite recover- 
poor fellow!—commiserating himself in an-|ed from the effects of perhaps the most agi- 
other! How profound the delusion! How/)tating scene | ever encountered. I found it 
consummately true to nature! How simple, |impossible to pay my promised visit to Lady 
but how wonderfully fine, would be the|Anne thatevening. One such interviewas 
scene under Saakspeare’s pencil!” continy-|the above is enough, not for a day, but a 
ed Sir Henry, with a sigh, tolding his arms|life; so I despatched a servant on horseback 
on his breast, leaning back in his chair, and/with a note, stating that I should call, if 
looking thoughtfully into the fire. possible, the next evening. 
“Why, you are equal to Shakspeare . : 
yourself, then, my dear Sir Henry.” Sunday, Nov. 6.—1 determined to call 
‘‘What!—what do you mean?” said he,/upon Sir Henry to-day to eee the effect, if 
starting and turning suddenly towards me|any, produced by our yesterday’s conversa- 
with some excitement, rather pleasurable,|tion. He had just returned from hearing 
however, than otherwise—‘‘Have I, then”—| Dr. Y—— read prayers, and was perfectly 
“You have described it exacr.iy as it}calm. There was no alteration in his man- 
happened!” ner; and one of the earliest observations he 
? No! Do you really say so? How do you|made was, “Ah, Doctor, how ro deceived 
know it, my dear Doctor?” said he, scarce|me yesterday!—What could I be thinking 
able to sit in his chair, his countenance |of, not to know that you were repeating, in 
brightening with delight. another shape, the leading incident in—ab- 
% use I was present, Sir Henry; I'solutely!—ha, ha!—my own tale of ‘The 


“Ah, very different, I imagine, wanld be 
r! 
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Pedigree! ‘Tis quite inconceivable how Ij woman—was sitting close beside her, and 
could have forgotten it as you went on; but}/had always been considered her image; 
I have gained some valuable hints! I shalljalas, what a woful disparity was now vi- 
now get on with it rapidly, and have it at}sible! 
I hope it will he| Lady Sarah, my patient’s youngest _sis- 
li-|ter, was stooping down upon the floor, 
when I entered, in search of her sister's 
cately yesterday! wedding-ring, which had fallen from a 
I took my leave of him, in despair. finger no longer capable of filling it. “You 
On reaching Hall, in the evening,|had better wind a little silk about it,” whis- 
I found that the news, with the delivery of |pered Lady Anne, as her sister was repla- 
which I fancied myself specially and exclu-|cing it on the attenuated, alabaster-hued 
sively charged, had by some means or other|finger from which it had dropped. “I do 
found its way to her ladvship at an early|not wish it ever to be removed again. Do 
hour in the alternoon of Lue preceding day.|it, love!’ Her sister, in tears, nodded 
She had been but slightly agitated on hear-|acquiescencé, and left the room with the 
ing it; and the first words she murmured, |ring, while I seated myself in the chair she 
were a prayer that the Almighty would|had quitted by her sister’s side. I had time 
make the intelligence the means of her hus-)to ask only a few of the ordinary questions, 
band’s restoration to reason; but for her-}when Lady Sarah reappeared at the door, 
self, she expressed perfect resignation to|very pale, and beckoned out one of her sis- 
the Divine will, and a hope that the conso-|ters to communicate the melancholy intelli- 
lations of religion might not be withdrawn|gence, that moment received, that their 
from her during the little interval that lay|father, the old Earl, who had travelled up 
between her and hereafter. Surely that|from Ireland, though in an infirm state ot’ 
pure prayer, proceeding from the depths of|health, to see his dying daughter, at her 
a broken heart, through guileless lips, found|earnest request,—had expired upon the 
favour with her merciful Maker. Surely it/road! In a few minutes, all present had, 
was his influence that ditlused thenceforth|one by one, left the room, in obedience to 
serenity and peace through the chamber of|similar signals at the door, and I was left 
the dying sufferer; that extracted the keen|alone with Lady Anne. 
thorn of mental agony; that healed the bro-| ‘‘Doctor,” said she, calmly, “I am afraid 
ken spirit, while it gently dissolved the ele-|something alarming has happened. See 
ments of life—kindling, amid the decaying|how they have hurried from the room! | 
fabric of an earthly tabernacle, that light of} observed Sarah, through that glass,” said 
faith and hope which shines she, pointing me to a dressing-glass that 
‘ » stood so as to reflect whatever took place 
‘Most vigorous, when the body dies!”* at the door. “Are you aware of any thing 
that has happened?” I solemnly assured 
Come hither a moment, ye that doubt, or|her to the contrary. She sighed—but 
deny the existence of such an influence; ap-| evinced not the slightest agitation. 
proach with awful steps this deathbed} “I hope they will tell me all; whatever it 
chamber of youth, beauty, rank—ofall love-| is, I thank God I believe I can bear it! But, 
liness in womanhood, and dignity in station| Doctor,” she pursued in the same calm 
—hither! and say, do you call ruis “‘the| tone, “‘whatever that may be, let me take 
deathbed of hope—the young spirit’s grave?” 





| this opportunity ofasking you a question or 
Who is it that hath rolled back trom this! two &hout—Sir Henry. ‘hen did you see 
sacred chamber-door the boisterous surges| him?” I told her. 

of this world’s disquietude, and “bidden| ‘“‘Have you much hope of his case?”—I 
them that they eome not near?” hesitated. 

It was true that Lady Anne was dying, | “Pray, Doctor, be frank with a dying 
and dying under bitter circumstances, as far| woman!” said she, with solemnity. “‘Hea- 
as mere earthly considerations were con-|ven will vouchsafe me strength to bear 
cerned; but was it hard to die surrounded| whatever you may have to tell me!—How 
by such an atmosphere of “peace that pass-| is it?” 
eth understanding.” “[—I—fear—that at present—at least, he 

I found my sweet patient surrounded by|is no worse, and certainly far more tranquil 
her sisters, and one or two other ladies,| than formerly.’ 
propped up with pillows in a sort of couch,| ‘‘Does he know of the event of Saturday? 
drawn before the fire, whose strong light] How did it affect him?” 
fell full upon her face, and shewed me what} ‘But little, my lady. He did not seem 
havoc grief had made of her once beautiful| quite to comprehend it.” She shook her 
features. She was then scarcely eight-and-| head slowly, and sighed. 
twenty; and yet you might have guessed| ‘I hope your ladyship has received conso- 
her nearly forty! The light with which her| lation from the intelligence?” 
full eyes once sparkled had passed away,| ‘Alas, what should it avail me! But 
and left them sunk deep in their sockets,| there is my child. Thank God, he will not 
laden with the gloom of death. Her cheeks|now be—a beggar! Heaven watch over his 
were hollow, and the deep bordering of her}orphan years!” I thought a tear trembled 
cap added to their wasted and shrunken ap in her eye, but it soon disappeared. “‘Doc- 

y| 





pearance. One of her sisters—a very lovely | tor,” she added, in a fainter tone even than 
before, for she was evidently greatly ex- 
*Wesley. ‘hausted, ‘“‘one word more! I amafraid my 
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THE BARONE 


weakness has from time to time occasioned 
you much trouble—in the frequent attempts 


lost Henry!’’---She pawsed for several se- 
conds. “But the word is spoken from on 
high; I shall never see him again on this 
side the grave! I have written a letter»to 
him, which I wish to be delivered to him af- 
ter | shall be no more, provided---he be ca-|! 
yable---of—of”---again she paused. “It is 
ying in my port-feuille below, and is sealed |; 
with black. It contains a lock of my hair, |’ 
and I have written a few lines—but nothing | 
that can pain him. Willyou take the charge \« 
of it?” I bowed in respectlul acquiescence. |! 
She extended her wasted fingers towards|! 
me, in token of her satisfaction. I can give'! 





the reader, I feel, no adequate idea of the|with him. 


. 
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house of mourning was —— Hall! I felt 
that my presence was oppressive. 
lhave made to see my husband-—-my rjcould I do to alleviate griefso profo 
stanch wounds so recent! 
my leave shortly after the decease of Lady 
Anne. 
staircase, | was overtaken by the nursery- 
maid carrying down the little orphan son of 


What 
und—to 
I therefore took 


As I was walking down the grand 


. 


1er ladyship. 
‘Well, my poor little boy,” said I, stop- 
ying her, and patting the child on the cheek, 
‘what brings you about so late as this?” 
‘Deed, sir,” replied the girl sobbing, “I 
jon’t know what has come to Master Har- 
ry to-night! He was well enough all day; 
jut ever since seven o’clock, he’s been so 
restless, that we didn’t know what to do 
He’s now dozing, and then 


solemn, leisurely utterance with which all) waking; and his little moans are very sad to 


the above was spoken. In her manner|! 
there was the profound composure of con-|! 
sciously approaching dissolution. She) 


ear. Hadn’t he better have some quiet- 
ng physi¢, sir?” , 
The child looked, indeed, all she said. 


seemed beyond the reach of her former agi- | He turned trom the light, and his little face 
tation of feeling-—shielded, as it were, with| was flushed and feverish. 


a merciful apathy. I sat beside her, in si- 
lence, for about a quarter of an hour. Her 
eyes were closed, and I thought she was 
dozing. Presently one of her sisters, her 
eyes swollen with weeping, stepped softly 
into the room, and sat down beside her. 

“Who is dead, love?” inquired Lady 
Anne, without opening her eyes. Her sis- 
ter made no reply, and there was a pause, 
“He would have been here before this, but 
for”-—-muttered Lady Anue, breaking off} 
abruptly. Still her sister made no reply.| 
*“Yes—-I feel it; my father is dead!” ex- 
claimed Lady Anne, adding, in a low tone, 
“if I had but strength to tell you of my 
dream last night! Call them all in—call| 
them all in; and I will try, while I have} 
strength,” she continued, with more energy 
and distinctness than I had heard during the | 
evening. Her eye opened suddenly, and 
settled upon her sister. 

“Do not delay--call them all in to hear 
my dream!” Her sister, with a surprised 
and alarmed air, hastened to do her bidding. 

“They imagine I do not see my father!”| 
exclaimed Lady Anne, her eye glancing at 
me with sudden brightness. 





wants to go to her; he says he wi 
with her to-night, or he won’t go to bed at 
all,” said the girl, sobbing; ‘‘and we daren’t 


‘Has he asked atter his mamma?” 
“Yes, sir, often, poor dear thing! 


He 
sleep 


tell him that—that—he’s no mamma to go 
to any more!” 

I thought of the rarHer—then of the son 
—then of the precious link between them 
that lay pn and broken in the chamber 
above; and with moist eyes and a quiverin 
lip, kissed the child and left the hall. fi 
was a wretched November night. he 
scene without harmonized with the gloom 
within. The country all around was wrap- 
ped in adreary winding-sheet of snow; the 
sleet came down without ceasing; and the 
wind moaned as it were a dirge for the 
dead! Alas for the dead! Alas for the 
early dead! The untimely dead! 

Alag, alas, for the living! 

Tuesday. Nov. 8th—“On Sunday, the 
6th November, at —— Hall, of rapid de- 
cline, Lady Anne, wife of Sir Henry Har- 


= 


leigh, Bart., and third daughter of the late 
“There he is|Right Hon. the Earl of ——, whom she 


---he wishes to see his children around him, |survived only one day.” 


poor old man!” 


A faint and somewhat wild | 


Such was the record of my sweet pa- 


smile lit her pale features for a moment. “I |tient’s death that appeared in to-day’s pa- 


hear them on the stairs—they must not find|pers. Alas 
lam getting cold!” She sudden-|these brief entries the exponents! 


me thus. 
ly rose from her chair, drew her dress about 
her, and walked to the bed. Her maid that 
moment entered, and assisted in drawing 
the clothes over her. I followed, and 
begged her to be ealm. Her pulse fluttered 
fast under my finger. 

“I should not have hastened so much,” 
said she, feebly, ‘“‘but he is beckoning to 
me!” Atthis moment her sisters entered 
‘the room. “The lights are going out, and 
yet I see him!” she whispered almost in- 
articulately. ‘‘Julia—Sarah—Elizabeth— 
Eliza—E!”—she murmured; her cold hand 
suddenly closed upon my fingers, and I 
saw that the brief struggle was over! 

Her poor sisters, thus in one day doubly 
bereaved, were heart-broken. What a 





Alas, of what a sum of woes are 
How 
‘little does the eye that hastily seans them 
jsee of the vast accumulations of suffering 
|which are there represented! 
| This entry was full before my eyes when 
\T called to-day upon Sir Henry, who was 
busily engaged at billiards in the public 
room with Dr. Y——. He played admira- 
‘bly, but was closely matched by the Doc- 
\tor, and so eager in the game, that he had 
‘hardly time to ask me how I was. I stood 
by till he had proved the winner, and great 
was his exultation. 
~ “DIL play you fora hundred pounds, Doc- 
itor!” said Sir Henry; “and give you a do- 
zen! 
‘Have you nothing to say to your friend, 
Dr, ——? replied Dr. Y——, who knew that 
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Thad called for the purpose ofaitemptingto’ ‘“Yes—your wife, my dear bereaved Sir 
make Sir Henry sensible of the death of ,Henry! But your little boy still lives to be a 
Lady Anne. comfort to you! 

“Oh, yes; Pll play with him; but beforeT). “ the boy!” said he, uttering, or ra- 
lay odds, we must try our skill against one| ther gasping a violent imprecation, conti- 
another. Come, Doc tor,” exte nding the/ quing, ina swelling voice, “You were talk- 
cue; “‘you shall begin!” lingsa out my wife! 

Of course I exe used myself, and succeed-| “F or Heaven's sake be calm—be calm— 
ed in enticing him to his own apartment, by be calm,” said I, rising. 
mentioning his tale of the “Pedigree.” | “My wire!” he continued exclaiming, not 

“Ah, true,” said he, briskly; “I’m glad/in the way of inquiry, but simply shouting 
you’ve thought of it! I wish to talka little the words, while his face became trans- 
to you on the subject.” formed almost beyond recognition. * ° 

e were soon seated together before I shall, however, spare the reader the scene 
the fire. he with the manuscripts lying on which followed. He got calm and pacified 
his knee. by the time I took my leave, for I had 

‘And what have you done with the wife?’ pledged myself to come and play a game at 
said I, pointedly. Billi ids with him on the morrow. On quit- 

“Oh, Lady Mary? Why—let me see. By ting the chamber, I entered the private 
the way—in your version of my story, the room of Dr. Y ; and while he was put- 
other day—how did you dispose of he 1?” he ting some questions to me about Sir Henry, 
inquired curiously. he suddenly became inaudible—invisible, 

heaved a deep sigh. “God Almighty for I was fainting with excitement and agi- 
has disposed of her s since then,” said I, look- tation, occasione od by the scene I have al- 
ing him fullin theface. ‘He has taken her luded to. * 
gentle spirit to himself; she haslefta dreary! “Depend upon it, my dear Doctor, you 
world, Sir Henry!” He looked at me with are mistaken,” said Dr. Y——, pursuing 
a puzzled air. the conversation, shortly after I had re- 

“I can’t for the life of me make you out, covered, “Sir Henry's case is by no means 
Doctor! What do you mean? What are hope less—by no means! 
you talking of? Whom are youconfound- “I would I could think so! Ifhis madness 
ing with my heroine? Some patient you has stood two such treme ndous assaults 
have just leit? Your wits are wool-gather- with impunity, rely upon it it is impregna- 
ing!” ble. It will not be accessible by any infe- 

To be serious, Sir Henry,” said I, put- rior—-nay, by any other means whatever.” 
ting my handkerchief to my eyes, “I am) “Ah, quite otherwise-—ezxperto crede!” 
thinking of one who has but within this day replied the quiet Doctor, helping himself to 
or two ceased to be my patient! Believe'a glass of wine; “the shocks you have al- 
me—believe me, my dear Sir Henry, her luded to have really, though invisibly, 

case—very—closely—resembled the one you shaken the fortress; and now we will try 
describe in your story! Oh, how sweet—| what sapping-—-undermining-—will do--- 
how beautifal—how resigned!” | well followed out in figure, by the way, is it 

He made no reply, but seemed consider- not? But I'll tell youa remarkable case of 
ing my words—as if with a reference to his \a former patient of mine, which is quite in 
own fiction. | point. 

“T can tell you, I think, something that, “Pray, forgive me, my dear Doctor, pray 
will effect you, Sir Henry!” [continued. | excuse: me at present. I really have no 

“Aye! What is that?) What is that?” |heart to listen to it; I am, besides, all in ar- 

“She once knew you!” jrear with my day's work, for which I am 

“Knew me! What. intimately?” [quite unfit, and will call again in a day or 

“Very—very! She mentioned your name} two. 
on her deathbed; she uttered a fervent) “Nimporte—Be it so—’twill not lose by 
prayer for you!” |the keeping,” replied the Doctor good hu- 

“My God!” he exclaimed, removing his] moured y; and shaking him by the hand, I 
papers from his knee, aud placing them on| hurried to my chariot, and drove off. Expe- 
the table, that he might listen more atten- | rience had certainly not ‘ea sence the sen- 
wee to me; ‘‘how astonishing! Who can it| sibilities of Dr. Y 
fob Whe,’ pee b, id I his| {Bear with me, kind Rover Suffer me to 

: lay before you yet one or two briefconcluding 

I paused, and sickened at the contempla- hi ful f 

tion of the possible crisis. extracts from this mournful portion o my 
7 Diary. If your tears flow, if your feelings 

I—I—perhaps—it might not be prudent 4. beli 
te mention her name”—— are touched, believe me, “tis not with ro- 

taal? . |mance—it is with the sorrows of actual life. 

Oh, do! do!” he interrupted me eagerly,|. ‘Tt is b he h f 

—“I know what you are afraid of: but—ho-| _,'! is better to go to the house of mourning 
nour. Her name shall be safe with me! || ‘ban to go to the house of feasting; for that 
eannot be base enough to talk of it!” . is wy 5 of all men—and the living will lay 

“Lady Anne Harleigh!” I uttered with a it to his heart.”] 
quivering lip. Nov. 9th to 14th, inclusire.-—Between 

—poh!” he stammered, turning} these periods I called several times at So- 
pale as ashes, and trembling violently, merfield House, but saw little alteration in 
‘““What—wh—at do von mean? Are you| Sir Henry’sdeportment or pursuits, except 
talking about my wife?” that he was at times, I heard, very thought- 
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ful, and had entirely laid aside his tale,—jroom, which was filled with the distinguish- 
taking, in its place, to chess. He grew very/ed relatives and friends of the deceased--a 
intimate with the crazy gentleman before'silent, mournful throng! Well, it was not 
mentioned, who was imagined, both byhim-iiong before her remains, together with 
self and Sir Henry, to be the king. More/those of her father, the Earl of ———, were 
than once, the keeper warned Dr. Y——!deposited in the vault which held many 
to interfere for the purpose of separating! members of their ancient family. I was not 
them, for he feared lest they should be se- the only ene whose feelings overpowered 


cretly concerting some dangerous scheme 
or other. Dr. Y—— watched them close- 
ly, but did not consider it necessary to inter- 
rupt their intercourse. I found Sir Henry, 
one evening, sitting with his friend the king, 
and their two keepers, very boisterous over 
their wine. Sir Henry staggered towards 
me, on my entry, singing snatches of a 
drinking-song, which were attempted to be 
echoed by his majesty, plainly far gone. I 
remonstrated with the keepers. full of in- 
dignation and alarm at their allowing two 
madmen the use of wine. 

“Lord, Doctor,” said one of them, smiling, 
taking a decanter, and pouring out a glass 
of its contents, ‘“‘taste it, and see how much 
it would take to intoxicate a man.” 

I did—it was toast and water, of which 
the two lunatics had drunk several decan- 
ters, complaining all the while of their be- 
ing allowed nothing but sherry! I need 
hardly add, that they had, in a manner, 
talked, and laughed, and sung themselves 
tipsy! Sir Henry, with a hiccup—whether 
real or atlected I know not—insisted on my 
joining them, and told his majesty of the 
hoax I had lately been playing upon him, by 
“getting up” his own “tale,” and mystilying 
him with telling it of another. His majesty 
shouted with laughter. 


Wednesday, Nov. 16.—This was the day 
appointed for the funeral of Lady Anne, 
which I was invited to attend. 1 set apart, 
therefore, a day for that melancholy, that 
sacred purpose. I was satisfied that no 
heavier heart could follow her to the grave 
than mine. 

It was a fine frosty day. The sky was 
brightly, deeply blue, and the glorious sun 
was there, dasalian. but apparently not 


warming, the ag | earth. As I drove 


slowly down to the Hall, about noon, with 
what aching eyes did I see here a scarlet 
jacketed huntsman, there a farmer at his 
work whistling; while the cheery sparrows, 
fluttering about the bare twigs, and chirrup- 
ing loudly, jarred upon my excited feelings, 
and brought tears into my eyes, as I recol- 
lecied the words of the Scotch song, 


“Ye'll break my heart, ye merry birds!” 


In vain! strove to banish the hideous image 
of Sir Henry from my recollection—he 
seemed to stand gibbering over the corpse 
of his lady! Hall was a spacious 
building, and a blank desolate structure it 
looked from amidst the leafless trees—all its 
windows closed—nothing stirring about it 
but the black hearse, mourning-coaches 
and carriages, with coachmen and servants 
in sable silk hat-bands. Ondescending, and 
entering the Hall. I hastened out of’ the 
gloomy bustle of the undertaker’s arrange- 
mente below, to the darkened drawing- 


him during the ceremony, and unfitted me, 
in some measure, for the duty which await- 
ed met on my return, of ministering profes- 
sionally tothe heart-broken sisters. Swoous, 
hysterics, sobs, and sighs, did I move 
amongst during the remainder of the day! 
Nearly all the attendants of the funeral leit 
the Hall soon alterwards to the undisturbed 
dominion of solitude and sorrow: but I was 
prevailed upon by Lord ———, their brother, 
to continue all night, as Lady Julia’s con- 
tinued agitation threatened serious conse- 
quences. 

It was ata late hour that we separated 
for our respective chambers. That allotted 
to me had been the one formerly occupied 
by Sir Henry and his lady, and was a noble, 
but, to me, gloomy room. Though past one 
o'clock, I did not think of getting into bed, 
but trimmed my lamp, drew a chair to the 
table beside the fire, and having brought 
with me pen, ink, and paper, began writing, 
amongst other things, some of these memo- 
randa, which are incorporated into this nar- 
rative, for I felt too excited to think of sleep. 
Thus had I been engaged for some twenty 
minutes or half an hour, when I laid down 
my pen to listen—for, unless my ears had 
deceived me, I heard the sound of soft mu- 
sic at a little distance. How solemn was 
the silence at that “witching hour!” Through 
the crimson curtains of the window, which 
[had partially drawn aside, was seen the 
moon, casting her lovely smiles upon the 
sleeping earth, all quiet as in her immediate 
presence. How tranquil was all before me, 
how mournful all within! The very room 
in which I was standing had been occupied 
in happier times, by her whose remains hac 
‘that day been deposited in their last cold 
resting-place! At length more dreary 
thoughts—of Somerfield—of its wretched 
insensate tenant, flitted across my mind. lL 
drew back again the curtain, and, returning 
to the chair I had quitted, resumed my pen. 
|Again, however, I heard the sound of music; 
I listened, and distinguished the tones of a 
voice, accompanied by a guitar, singing the 
‘melancholy air, ‘““Charlie is my darling,” 
lwith exquisite simplicity and pathos. I 
|stepped again to the window, for the singer 
iwas evidently standing close before it. I 
igen‘ly drew aside a little of the curtain, and 
|saw two figures, one at a little distance, the 
lother very near the window. The latter 
‘was the minstrel, who stood exactly as a 
|Spaniard is represented in such circum- 
istances—a short cloak over his shoulders; 
jand the colour fled from my cheeks, m 
leyes were almost blinded, for I perceived it 
\was—Sir Henry, accompanied by 
wretch whom he treated as ‘“‘the king!” 
istood staring at him unseen, as if transfixed, 
‘till he completed his song. He paused, 
“They all sleep sound,” he exclaimed with 
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asigh, looking up with a melancholy air at! 
the “windows— “Wake, lady-love, wake!” 
He began again to strike the strings of his 
guitar, and was commencing a merry air, 
whena window was opened overhead. He! 
looked up suddenly—a faint shriek was} 
heard from above—Sir He ury flung away 
his guitar, and, followed by his companion, 
sprung out of sight ina moment! Every one} 
in the house was instantly roused. The! 
shriek I had heard was that of Lady E liza-| 
beth—the youngest sister of Lady Anne— 


who had recognised Sir Henry; and it wi as| 


Te 


providential that I happe ned to be on the 
spot. Oh, what a dreadful scene ensued 
Servants were sent out, as soon as they} 
could be dressed, in all directions, in pursuit| 
of the fugitives, who were not. however, | 
discovered till daybreak. Sir Henry’scom-} 
panion was then found lurking under one 
of the arches ofa neighbouring bridge, half 
dead with cold; but he either could not, or 
would not, give any information respecting 
the Baronet. Two keepers arrived post at 
the Hall by seven o’clock, in search of the 
fugitives. 

[t was inconceivable how the madmen 
could have escaped. They had been very 
busy the preceding day whispering together 
in the garden, but had art enough to disarm| 
any suspicion thi it circumst: ae e might ex 
cite by a seeming quarrel. Each retired in| 
apparent anger to his apartment; and when 
the keepers came to summon them to sup- 
per, both had disappeared. [t was supposed 
that they had mounted some of the very 
many coaches that traversed the road ad- 
oining, and their destination, therefore, 

afled conjecture. 

Advertisements were issued in all direc- 
tions, offering a large reward for his cap-| 
ture—but with no success. No tidings were 
received of him for upwards of a week: 
when he one day suddenly made his appe ar 
ance at the Hall, tow: ards dusk, very pale 
and hageard—his dress in a wretched state 
and demanded admission of 'a new porter, 
as the owner of the house. Inquiry was 
soon made, and he was recognised with a 
shriek by some of the fema!e domestics. He} 
was, really, no longer a lunatic —though he| 
was belie ved such for several days. He 
gave, however, unequivocal evidence of his 
restoration to reasor n—but the grief and 
agony occasioned by discovering the de ath | 
of his lady, threw him into a nervous fever | 
which left . at the end of five months, | 

“more dead thanalive.” HadI not attend- 
ed him throughout, 1 declare 1 could not) 
have recognised Sir Henry Harleigh in the| 
haggard, emaciated figure, closely muffled) 
up from head to foot, “and carried into an| 
ample travelling chariot-and-four, which 
was to convey him towards the Conti- 
nent. He never returned to England: but} 
I often heard from him, and had the satis® 
faction of knowing that for several years he 
enjoyed tolerable health, though the prey 
of unceasing melancholy. The death of his 
sou, however, which happened eight years 
after the period when the events above re- 
lated occurred, was a voice from the grave, 
which he listened to with resignation. He 
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died, and was buried in Italy, shortly after 
the publication of the first of these papers. 
I shall never forget that truly amiable, 
though unfortunate individual, whose ex- 
\traordinary sufferings are here related un- 


der a disguise absolutely impenetrable to 


more than one or two living individuals. 
They will suffer the public to gather, undis- 
turbed, the solemn instruction which I hum- 
bly hope and believe this narrative is calcu- 
lated to afford, as a vivid and memorable 
jillustration of that passage from Scripture 
already quoted, and with which, neverthe- 
less, 1 conclude this melancholy history— 

And in my prosperity, I said, I shall ne- 
ver be aren Lord, by thy favour thou 
hast made my mountain to stand strong: 
eos didst hide thy face, and I was trou- 
bled!” 


F'rom the same 
ST. STEPHEN’S DAY. 


By George Trevor. 
Ho! follow me! follow me! 
Gather to the trump of God! 
Over land and over sea 
Flies my battle-shout abroad; 
Bright my sword is gleaming, 
Wide my banner streaming. 
Full of faith and strong in heart, 
Brothers! bear a brother's part! 


3y the symbol of your vows, 
By the grace which it imparts, 
3y the Cross upon your brows, 
And the Sprrir in your hearts, 
Seal’d of every nation! 
Heirs of Christ’s salvation! 
In the name that bows your knee, 
Israel, up! follow me! 


Warrior! tell us who art thou, 
Calling us to deeds of might? 
Where the hand that on thy brow 
Placed that diadem of light? 
Stranger! speak thy story! 
What thy deeds of glory? 
What thy claim on God’s elect, 
Where thou wouldst their steps direct? 


First of that bright host was I, 

Who for Jesv gave their lives: 
Curist—who gave me strength to die, 
Curist this fame and glory gives. 

Sull his Cross _ aring, 

Triumphs high declaring, 
All I summon—summon thee! 
Soldier of Christ! follow me! 


Faithful martyr! now we know 
Why thy visage beams with light, 
Far as light thy words shall go, 
Gathering all her sons to fight. 
yread thy banner o’er us! 
Blow thy trump before us! 
Warrior! shout thine ancient ery— 
Curist! our King! our victory! 


Lo! we follow even to death, 
Helm’d* with life, in right array’d, 





*“Having on the breastplate of righteous- 
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Raise the ghield of dauntless faith! 
Bear the Spirit’s beaming blade! 
Christ is our reliance! 
Bid the Fiend defiance! 
Raise the Cross! True Saint—we see! 
On! we follow—follow thee! 


THE EPIPHANY. 
By George Trevor. 


Srar of glory! brightly streaming 
Welcome, oh! thou blessed star! 

Star that erst, serenely beaming, 
Led the wise men from afar! 

Thou their wandering footsteps leddest, 
Star of glory! Planet mild! 

Till thy heavenly light thou sheddest 
O’er the holy—blessed Child! 


Holy Father! Thou who gavest 
Them that light and grace to see! 
Holy Son! oh, Christ, who savest 
All that look for light to thee! 
Holy Spirit! ever-pourin 
Grace on them that cook aright! 
Grant us, Lorp, with hearts adoring, 
Sull to walk with thee in light! = [ Jb. 


MERRY ENGLAND. 

“Merry Enciann!” what a picture do these 
simple words recall! 

Hamlets Sestiin in the shelter of the old an- 

’ cestral hall; 

Tower and spire, and park and palace, halls 
whose hospitable door 

Never yet ell’d the weary, never closed 
against the poor. 


Bands of yeomen brave and loyal, nobles cour-| 


teous, frank, and free, 


Lies ‘as bright on spire and turret, lingering 
| there as loth to go;— 

|But the sunshine of the spirit, trusting heart 
and open brow— 

| Whither have they all departed? “Merry Eng- 
| land,”’ where art thou? 


! 

| See through yonder blazing city, riot, blood, and 
plunder rave; 

Europe’s saviour scarce escaping death from 
those he fought to save; 

Startled streets, whose mournful echoes render 
back the battle’s din, 

Flying crowds and charging horsemen! Peace 
abroad—but war within. 


Where the faith that with a glory wreathed the 
Monarch’s sacred crown? 

Where the ties that link’d the lowly with the 
loftiest Peer’s renown? 

Where the reverence, deep and holy, which on 
lawn and ermine saw 

God’s own stamp, and in their wearers, loved 
Religion—ticar'd the law? 


Altars spurn’d and thrones insulted, order scofi'd 
at, laws defied— 

Factious subjects, dastard rulers, shifting with 
the shifting tide— 

Doubtful present,—darker future! Anxious heart 
and clouded brow, 

These are now thine alter’d features—Mournful 
England, such art thou! Ib. 





THE RADICAL. 


I've been for more than twenty years what 
snarling people call, 

For wantof some more hateful name, a thorough 
Radical. 





I’ve paid my taxes grudgingly, and clamour’d 
at my fate, 


Fearless rulers, firmly blending gentleness with) W hich thus compels me to uphold a useless 


dignity; 


Church an State— 


Peaceful days, when old Religion, like a silver-| A State, with luxury o’ergrown—a Church of 


circling band, 
Clasp’d alike round prince and peasant, bound 
in one accord the land. 


In their pew beside their household, Squire and | 


Lady duly seen, 

Blithesoms looks at fair and market, lightsome 
dance on village green; 

Winter nights where kindly neighbours pass’d 
the harmless jest or tale, 

While the fagot’s cheerful crackle thaw’d the 
old October ale! 


Ruddy children gaily whooping underneath the 
ancient oa 

Hoary woods around them ringing to their fa- 
ther’s stalwart stroke; 

Sunny slopes, where busy sickles sparkled 
through the golden grain, 

And from darkening lanes at evening sportive 
laugh of maid or swain. 


Still the land is fair as ever, still the sun’s de- 
parting glow 





ness...Above all, taking the shield of faith, 
wherewith ye shall be able to quench all the 
fiery darts of the wicked; and take the helmet 
of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit, which 
is the word of God.’’—Ephesians, ch. vi. ver. 
14, 16, and 17. 


pride and sloth; 


| 
Why, if 1 could indulge my will, I would abolish 


both. 

I have attended every mob, and held that doc- 
trine right 

Which in the — concentrates the sov’ reignty 
of mig 

I’ve bid my oo be bold, and shew the rich 
and great, 

That they alone can constitute the sinews of the 
State. 

I’ve rail’d against all nobles, as a selfish greedy 


race, 

Who study to enrich themselves by hunting af- 
ter place. 

I have denounced the landlords as a close hard- 
fisted band, 

Who 4 <a dear by keeping up monopolies 
in land. 

I have described the magistrates as men who 
only draw 

A -“— sum to violate, and not uphold, the 
aw. 

Ihave condemn’d the Army, as a force that is 
maintained, 

By which the people’ s rights can be at any time 
restrain 'd; 

Yet notwithstanding all the zeal and ardour I 
have shewn, 

I've not a shilling in the world that I can call 





my own, 
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No dealings have my friends with me—I know 
no reason why, 

That they profess my sentiments, and are so 
very shy. 

There's not a tradesman who will give me cre- 
dit for a day, 

For if he can’t get paid at once, he takes his 
goods away. 

And thus negiected by my friends, and hated by 
my foes, 

There’s little left for m 
my woes. 

And wicked Tories laugh and say, I need not 
want for pelf, 

For he who thinks all others rogues, will die a 
rogue himself [ 16. 


to do but ponder o’er 


From the Dudlin Unire rsuty Magazine 


THE HAUNTED GRANGE, 


“The steed is vanished from the stall; 
No serf is seen in Hassan’s hall; 
The lonely spider's thin gray pall 
Wave 

> 


o’er the wall; 
* * 


s slowly widening 

> . > > 

The last sad note that swelled the gale 

Was woman’s wildest funeral wail 

That quenched in silence, all is still, 

But the lattice that flaps when the wind is 
shrill. 

Though raves the gust, and floods the rain, 

No hand shall close its clasp again.”—Byron 


Ir was in the autumn of 1830, after a 
long and animated correspondence with 
my tailor, bootmaker, and a host of other 
rapacious anthropophagi, that, disgusted 
by the sordidness of mankind in general, 
and of creditors in particular, I resolved, | 
after the example of Bolingbroke, Byron, 
and other persecuted men of genius, to for-| 
sake the busy haunts of men, and to bury 
myself and my sorrows in the bosom ot 
some sequestered and solitary retreat. 

The little village of Boreham was a ham- 
tet, such as few are now to be found in 
over-populated and over-civilized England. | 
The simple denizens pursued their daily 
labours with peaceful and contented hearts; 
there were no idle gentry to excite their 
envy—no drinking establishments to cor- 
rupt their morals. The village boasted 
not of an exciseman; the vicar resided in 
the neighbouring town; there was no prac- 
tice for an apothecary, and in fine, the only 
respectable inhabitant of the place was an 
antiquated attorney, who at the time | 
speak of, was engaged in the superinten- 
dence of his clients’ business in London. It 
was indeed the most stupid “‘gite” upon 
the face of the earth. That I did not ex- 
pire of ennui during my sojourn there, was 
owing toa singular piece of good fortune, 
which I shall presently relate. | 

About a quarter of amile from the ex-| 
tremity of the village, on the bank of the! 
river Bore, stood a spacious old weather- 
stained mansion. Dreary, dark, and deso-! 
late, with its steep shelving roof and moul- 
dered casements, it seemed a blot upon the} 
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fertile and well cultivated tract of country 
that surrounded it. 

At the front of the house were the re- 
mains of a garden that extended to the 
water’s edge, but its once trim alleys were 
neglected and overgrown with bushes. 
Grass grew upon the walks, rank weeds 
flourished where once had bloomed the 
dahlia and the rose; the fruit trees, long 
unused to the praning-knife, bore no fruit 
upon their moss-grown branches; the sun- 
dial, with its quaint motto—fugit hora bre- 
vis—hung loosely from its worm-eaten 
supporter. The tangled thicket by the 
river side had once been an arbour, but 
the rustic t.5le, with its benches, lay rot- 
ting upon the ground. I deemed, as | 
gazed upon the place, that it had once 
appertained to some wealthy squire, a 
mighty hunter perhaps, and a game pre- 
server; a devourer of fruit, a fancier of 
flowers, and a follower of Isaac Walton. 

I felt a melancholy pleasure in contem- 
plating the wreck of that deserted garden: 
the remnants of taste and attention. that 
lay mouldering around me conjured up the 


‘image of the former proprietor, as the ban- 


ners which flaunt raggedly above some 
fretted sepulchre recall the memory of the 
onee proud noble who sleeps beneath. 

The condition of the house seemed little 
superior to that of the garden; the roof 
was uncovered in various places, the walls 
were overgrown with ivy, swallows had 
built their nests at the window-corners; 
heat and cold, summer and winter, seemed 
to have done their worst upon the decaying 
wood-work; the windows, with the excep- 
tion of one that looked into the garden, 
were closed; the bat and the owl, the rat 
and the mole, were the only tenants of the 
deserted village. 

The spacious court-yard, that stood at 
the rere, was in melancholy unison with 
the other parts of the premises; the pave- 
ment was overgrown with weeds; the 
roofs of the offices had fallen in; bloated 
toads basked lazily upon the heated stones 
in the autumnal sun. 

On every part an unknown hand seemed 
to have traced the word—mystery! 

During the continuance of my residence 
at Boreham, the romantic aspect of “‘Ha- 
vertield Grange” became _inexpressibly 
interesting to me. It was better than a 
ruin. Ruins are noted down in guide- 
books and country surveys; this building, 
comparatively modern, yet preying, as it 
were, upon itself, contained a secret—a 
mystery, as I have said; it Wasa treasure 
to a dreamer and fantastic idler like my- 
self. 

In the sombre evenings of October, I 
loved to linger and to meditate in the soli- 
tary pleasure ground. I formed a thousand 
speculations, a thousand extravagant ro- 
mances, in connexion with it. For worlds 
I would not have asked a question of the 
inhabitants of the village upon the subject. 
A sentence, nay even a word, might have 
put to flight the happiest creation of my 
excited fancy. 
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Throughout the retreat, all seemedsom-| “I have taken the liberty of waiting on 
bre, silent, and solitary, —a cemetery with-| you,” added he, “‘in consequence of infor- 
out a tomb! a monastery without a monk!) mation that has reached me, touching di- 
An involuntary tremour sometimes crept|vers visits of your’s to a certain close or 


over me, as 
moaning dismally amongst the tangled 
bushes, scattering the crisping leaves upon 
the ground, or turning the ancient wea- 
thercock, with a creaking sound, upon its 
rusty pivot. 

Alas! I grow tedious: there was too 
much whiskey in the last tumbler of punch. 

One evening when the ground felt damp 
and clammy; when an icy mantle seemed 
to have descended upon me, | stood, with 
folded arms, looking upon the discoloured 
front of the mysterious mansion. I took 
no note of time, for my thoughts were bent 
upon the solution of the enigma which 
seemed to lurk in the desolation that sur- 
rounded me. I turned my eyes upon the 
casement; time or tempest had divested it 
of its massy shutters. I started—it surely 
could not be, and yet when I gazed more 
earnestly, | was convinced I had not been 
mistaken. At that window, unfurnished 
as it was with either curtains or glass, I 
plainly discerned the figure of aman. He 
seemed young and handsome; long ringlets 
of dark brown hair tlowed gracetully 
around a face, the extreme paleness of 
which appeared to be its only defect: his 
dress was of a somewhat antiquated fash- 
ion; the extreme richness of the material 
might have furnished matter for a diatribe 
to the satirists of the spectator. The ex- 
clamation that I uttered seemed to attract 
the attention of the figure; it slowly turned 
its dark full eyes upon me, and receding 
from the window, gradually disappeared 
from my view. shudder ran chilly 
through my frame, for | deemed that the 
glassy glance so lately cast upon me had 
not been bestowed by a living man. 

I returned to the “Ship and Shovel,” 
where I lodged, a prey to a thousand fan- 
tastic imaginings. 

When I had nearly concluded my supper, 
the landlady entered with an air of'mystery, 
and announced Mr. Pettiquirk! 

I was aware that Mr. Pettiquirk was the 
village attorney, but a visit from him was 
more than I had calculated on. 

Mr. Pettiquirk entered, making a gro- 
tesque species of salaam, that bore a faint 
resemblance to a bow. 

The attorney was a short thick man, 


about sixty years of age, attired ina rusty} 
jiIny arrangements, that about eleven 
‘o'clock at night, just as I was thinking of 
retiring to bed, a message arrived trom 


suit of black; the jovial, though alert ex- 
pression of his crimsoned countenance, 
put mein mind of a glass jug filled with 
claret. 


heard the evening breeze! 


the would 


messuage, situate and being in this town- 
ship, commonly called Havertield Grange.” 

“Well, Sir,” said 1, “and what then? 

‘*What then!” cried he, as he drank off 
the remainder of his grog, ‘“‘why, Sir, I 
‘have to inform you, that you have been 
guilty of a most flagrant trespass: you have 
with force and arms, broke and entered 
the aforesaid close or meesuage, and trod 
down, trampled upon, consumed, and spoil- 
ed the grass and herbage, there growing, 
and divers other wrongful acts done.— 
But,” continued he, softening, as I pushed 
the gardevine towards him, “it is not my 
wish to be hard upon a gentleman of your 
stamp. I come here in performance of a 
duty, as the executor of the late Mrs. Des- 
borough, | am compelled to request that 
you will discontinue your visits to the pre- 
mises now known, and distinguished by the 
denomination of Haverfield Grange. You 
are a stranger, Sir, and not aware of the 
circumstances that have obliged me to per- 
mit the prettiest spot in the parish to fall 
into decay. Since the opening of Mrs. 
Desborough’s will, a period of twenty 
years, | have not once passed the bounda- 
ries myself. It was a most unaccountable 
will that. The heir talked of litigating it, 
but——” 

I respected the loquacity of the worthy 
man, and proffered him a cigar, as a testi- 
mony of my reverential feeling. 

“It it is not too great a liberty,” said I, 
“might I inquire the partieulars of this ex- 
traordinary business?? , 
| The rubicund little lawyer took an enor- 
mous pinch of snuff, rubbed his hands, 
icrossed his legs, and put himself in the pos- 
jture of a man about to tell a long story.— 
|The will of the late Mrs. Desborough was 
evidently one of his favourite topics. 
| “You must know, Sir,” said Mr. Petti- 
iquirk, ‘‘that about twenty years ago I was 
|head clerk in the chambers of old Muddle- 
iman, the attorney, in Pump-court, Inner 
Temple—capital chambers they were. 
ldare say you have heard of Shodtiensens 

fone taken me into partnership, 
Sir, but the sly old fox wanted more money 
than, at that time, | ¢ould command, so 
leame back here to Boreham, where I had 
some relations, and set up for myself. It 
was about three months after 1 had made 


Mrs. Desborough, who was then at Desbo- 


“Make yourself a glass of grog, Mr.jrough Park, about seven miles distant from 


Pettiquirk, 
“the night is chilly, and the rum, I'll ven- 
ture to assert, is unexceptionable.” 

The fat lawyer took his seat, mixed his 
toddy, rubbed his hands, and commenced 
the conversation. 

“My name, Sir, is Pettiquirk.” 

I inclined my head, and emitted a lengthy 
volume of tobacco smoke from the corner 
of my mouth. 


eaid I, as I stirred the fire;;Boreham, requesting I would attend her 


without delay; her own maid, a bouncing 


llass, who now lives as chambermaid at 


‘this inn, had come over in the family coach, 


for the purpose of fetching me out. Now, 
|| should have informed you before, that 
ithe Squire, Mr. Desborough, one of the 
most extensive land owners in the county, 
had died in London a very short time pre- 
‘vious—he perished, as I have been given to 
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understand, in a very shocking manner—|were of a violet paleness, when she spoke 
given up _toevery kind of debauchery and jit was with difficulty she moved them; her 
excess. Well, Sir, what was very unac-|upper lip was faintly marked with a small 
countable, the very day of his departure |downy moustache, and this token of a con- 
for town, Mrs. Desborough left the Grange |stitution, originally strong, impressed me, 
where they had been residing, carried off |more than any thing else, with the sufler- 


all the furniture, and, as some said, had it 
burnt upon the lawn at Desborough Park. 
You have been to the park?—No! Fine 
place!—beautiful spot. I have heard,” 
continued the attorney, “that for some 
time previous to their separation, the 
Squire and his lady lived very unhappily 
together; they inhabited different parts of 


the house—rarely met even at meal-time—| 


seldom spoke to each other. When her 
husband had left the country, Mrs. Desbo- 
rough shut herself up at the park. She 
never went to church—relused to see any 
one but Margaret, her maid—the poor 
people whom she used to relieve were ne- 
lected. The poor dear lady (l only saw 
ier once, when she presented me with this 
diamond ring) became very ill; no doubt, 
she despaired of her recovery, for she re- 
fused to call in a physician in spite of the 
entreaties of Margaret. Some people said 
she was not quite right in her head. 
“Well, Sir, my curiosity was wonderful- 
ly excited by the summons I had received 
from Mrs. Desborough, I questioned the 


|ings the poor creature must have under- 
gone, before she attained to such an extre- 
imity of feebleness. 

| “I confess,” continued the attorney, 
|“‘that, though I had been a witness to ma- 
ny death-bed scenes in the prosecution of 
|my profession, the aspect of that silent and 
solitary female, and that antique, and deso- 
late-looking chamber, atlected me more 
than all the wailings and lamentations, I 
had been in the habit of hearing on similar 
occasions; nota single sound was pefcepti- 
ble in the large lonely mansion—the respi- 
|ration of the invalid was so faint as not to 
‘communicate any motion to the cashmere 
shaw! in which she was enveloped. At 
length, her large eyes moved; she endea- 
voured to raise her right hand that lay help- 
lessly upon the counterpane; her voice, 
with her utmost exertion, was not louder 
than a shrill whisper.” 

| “Ihave expected you with much anxie- 
ty,” said she, then her cheeks became flush- 
ed, and she paused, apparently in great 
pain. 


“Madam,” I began. 

“Speak not, | beseech you,” said she, 
“for my time is very short.” 

“Then raising her arm with infinite diffi- 
and the Curate of the parish, and that she culty, she drew forth a sealed baquet from 
was not expected to live through the night. her bosom. Large drops of perspiration 

““Theclock wasstriking twelve asl ascend- |stood upon her forehead. 
ed the grand staircase at Desborough Park;| ‘You will take charge of my will,” said 
under Margaret’sguidance, | traversedlong she. Oh, heavens! Mary!” 
damp musty smelling galleries, and at| ‘Her countenance became convulsed; she 
length arrived at the chamber where the fell back upon the pillows, and expired. 
dying lady lay. | “I took the will from her wasted hand, 

“After the various reports I had heard, and returned home deeply affected by the 
and you have no idea how many idle sto- scene | had witnessed. 
ries there were afloat, | expected to have| ‘‘When the will of the deceased lady was 
met with a fantastic fine lady—a coquette. opened, it appeared that I was named the 
Alas! Sir, it was with difficulty I could sole executor and trustee of it; to me was 
discern her slender figure, as she re- entrusted the charge of seeing its provi- 
clined in the great old-fashioned bed. It'sions carried into etlect. As the interest 
was a large desolate looking apartment, of the testatrix in the estates of her late 
dimly lighted by a small chamber lamp— husband had determined with her life, the 
there were a few heavy chairs with their only property she had a power of disposing 
tarnished gilding, a toilet-table, and glass, |ofby will, was that of Haverfield Grange, 
and a small sofa. The whole of the turni-) which she was seised of in her own right. 
ture would not have fetched five pounds aut | “She bequeathed these premises to me 
asale, with the exception of the bed, which|and my heirs upon trust to permit the said 
might have heen worth seven pounds ten. lpremises to be. and remain for the apace of 

“Ah! my dear Sir, if you had seen, as I |jsixty vears, to commence from the decease 
did, the attenuated figure that lay support-!of testatrix, in such state as they should 
ed by pillows upon that bed, by the light of |then be found, to bar up the gates, to fas- 
the lamp—she looked more like a wasted |ten the doors, to close up the windows of 
wayen figure, than an animated, though/the said dwelling house, and premises, and 
expiring being. Her dark hair, partially jto prohibit and prevent the entry or ingress 
escaping beneath her cap, made the pale-|thereupon of any person or persons what- 
ness of her countenance the more ghastly,/soever. After the expiration of the sixty 
her great black eyes were dull and heavy, |years, the testatrix bequeathed the premi- 
her forehead was damp, her hands were|/ses in question to me, and my heirs for 
skin and bone. She might once have been/ever to our own use and behool; with a 
pretty, but when I saw her it was frightful;|proviso, that if the directions of her will 
never did I behold a living creature so|were not punctually carried into execution, 
dreadfully emaciated—disease had attenu-|the Grange should then descend to testa- 
ated her to a miserable shadow—her lips'trix’s right heirs. 


maid as cunningly as | could, but she did 
not seem inclined to give me much infor- 
mation. I learned from her, that her mis- 


tress had consented to receive the Doctor 
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“Now, Sir,” said the attorney, as hejthe particulars of the death of Mrs. Des- 
mixed himself afresh glass of grog, “‘you|borough. 
will judge, if I had not some reason for re-| At each pause in my narrative, my land- 
questing you to discontinue your walks in|lady stretched forth her neck, regarding me 
the Haverfield grounds.” \with an expression which is, | believe, pe- 

“T assure you,” said I, when I had paid|culiar to innkeepers, and custom-house of- 
the talkative little lawyer a few compliments |ficers. 
upon the felicity of his descriptive powers,) ‘‘My dear Mrs. Scoremup,” said [, “you 
that I almost fancy I behold the unfortunate |look as if you knew a great deal more about 
lady with her large black eyes, and her pal-|the matter, do now be so good as to sit 
lid face before me; I am certain I shal!/down and tell me the whole story.” 
dream of nothing else. But have younever,| “The whole story!—well now, was there 
Mr. Pettiquirk, formed any conjecture as to|/ever such a gentleman!” ‘What kind of man 
the motive for these singular directions?” | was Mr. Desborough?” 

“Sir,” said the attorney, “I never pre-| “Mr. Desborough, Sir, Oh! a fine gentle- 
sume to judge of the conduct of those who|man, Sir; he had the best horses and the 
honour me with their bequests.” finest pack of hounds in the county. When 

It will be a comfortable thing, when it}he married Miss Haverfield, the rich heir- 
falls into possession, said I, “with your ex-|ess, they were the handsomest couple I 
perience, (you will not be more than a hun-|ever set eyes on. Such an equipage, Sir! 
dred years old,) you may make a snug box|---four such horses!” 
of it. , | “Did they live happily together?” 

Pettiquirk smiled. “Happily! ves, to * sure, Sir; the lady 

“But the case you have mentioned,” always had her own way-—did just as she 
added I, “is by no means a solitary one,|pleased---the squire never interfered;-— 
there are two houses in Bethnal Green and | sometimes when he came home from hunt- 
one in the Minories, similarly circum-|ing (he was always out with the horses or 
stanced.” ’ the dogs, Sir,) he would be a little fractious 

This, by the bye, was an invention of my | in his liquor, as | have heard Margaret say; 
own, but I wanted to pique the lawyer into|but, Lord love you, Sir, they lived very 
a little more communicativeness. comfortably.” 

I related a few other anecdotes, the coin-| I allowed the worthy lady to run on in 
age of my own brain, connected with the this manner for some time, in the hope that 
subject, and by degrees the attorney re-|she would at length come to something 
sumed a portion of his former loquacity; he;more germain to the matter; I was re- 
enumerated in detail the numerous legends warded for my patience by a repetition of 
that were current in the village, embellished) the stale romances, to which, in Mr. Petti- 
as they were with the incrustations of |quirk’s company, I had inclined so attentive 
twenty years, but all these were so contra-|an ear; the hostess concluded her rigma- 
dictory, and so absurd, that I despaired|role with a morceau well worthy the atten- 
more than ever of obtaining a solution of tion of the married reader. 
the mystery. What took place alterwards| A woman in the e@ighbouring town of 
between Mr. Pettiquirk and myself, | can-| Dunderton murdered her, husband, salted 
not distinctly call to mind; I have a dim re-|the body like a pig, and deposited it in her 
collection of pulling his wig off, and throw-|cellar. Every morning she cut a portion 
ing it into the fire, but cannot depose with|from the carcass, and flung it into the 
certainty to the fact; in truth, the rum hadjriver. She told the neighbours that her 
in some sort gotten into my head, and on/husband had gone to sea, and it is probable 
such occasions | am sometimes aflected with that the greater part of him actually did go 
a species of unconsciousness, which obfus-|there.---At length the whole body, with the 
cates, as it were, my intellectual faculties. |exception of the head, was disposed of in 

While I was sitting over a late breakfast) this manner.—By some accident the murder 
the next day, my landlady, a good hu-| was discovered; the murderess was appre- 
moured elderly woman, with a face, figure, hended, tried, found guilty, and executed. 
and dress, worthy the pencil of Teniers, en-- When the magistrate, who committed her, 
tered witha smoking number of the “‘Morn-|\demanded why she had not disposed of the 
ing Herald.” head in the same manner as the rest of the 

‘Good morning to you, Mr. Poplar; how|body--she answered, simply, that she had 
do you find yourself this morning, Sir?” _—_| several times made the attempt, but that 

“Cursed headache,” said I. the head was too heavy!” 

“Ah! Sir, that’s a terrible thing—a cup, Reduced to despair by the pertinency of 
of strong tea will do you good, Sir. And so|this last sally, | was devising some means 
Mr. Pettiquirk was with you last night, Sir?” | of putting a stop to the current of a flow of 

“He was,” said I, ‘and a very jolly fellow| words that seemed to have no limit, when 
he seems to be.” |happening to cast my eyes upon a neck-ker- 

“He’s a nice gentleman, Mr. Pettiquirk.|chief which decorously concealed my host- 
Did he tell you any_thing about the Old/ess’ bosom, I there beheld an ornament 
Grange, the haunted house on the river-|that I little expected to find in such a place. 
side?’ It was a miniature, a portrait, and an ad- 

“He did,” said I, fancying I might secure|mirably executed one of the figure which I 
some clue to the attainment of my object—|had so strangely discovered the proces 

‘a melancholy story”—and I related to her,evening at the window of Haverfiel 
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Grange; there was the same _ beautiful)Scoremup had the river dragged nearly as 
countenance, somewhat less pallid, the/far down as Dunderton, but we never got 
same profusion of brown ringlets, and even|any tidings of him. Mr. Scoremup said he 
the very dress which had already so deeply |was a swindler, but I often thought that if 
excited my interést. the poor gentleman had been alive, he’d 
“My dear Mrs. Scoremup,” said 1, break-|have come back to settle his account; he 
ing in upon the gossip which she was pour-|owed me a matter of fifteen pounds, Sir; he 
ing into an unconscious ear, “| never saw/didn’t care what he ordered—I thought he 
so pretty a portrait: is ita correct likeness}was a rare customer—when we came to 
of the late Mr. S——? Thelate Mr.S '/search his portmanteau, there were only a 
marry come up! cried the offended landlady, |few shirts and stockings in it; poor Mr. 
my poor dear man that’s gone, would have|Scoremup wore them himself afterwards; 
made three of this little whippersnapper.|there was no mark upon his linen; I foun 
Why, I don’t think he stood more than five |this picture in the table-drawer in his room.” 
feet five, or six at the very most without his} ‘‘Did you not advertise?” said I. 
shoes.—That’s my husband’s picture, Sir,| ‘‘Advertise! bless your heart, Sir, twenty 
that stands over the mantel-piece‘in my|yearsago; we never saw a paper here from 
small parlour,-—the one in the regimentals|year’s end to year’s end.” 
of the Boreham Fencibles, with an orange} Mrs. Scoremup and I had some further 
in his hand; the limner wanted to paint alconversation upon the same subject; I 
nosegay, Sir, but poor dear Mr. Scoremup| wanted to purchase the portrait of her, but 
had a mortal objection to nosegays, ever|she refused to part with it. ‘I sometimes 
since he saw a highwayman go up to Hol-|suspect,” said she, as she was leaving the 
born Hill to be hanged, with one in his/room, ‘“‘that Margaret Chambermaid knows 
hand.” more about the matter than she would have 
“Then who is the person that portrait is}us to think; she can’t abide to look at this 
intended to represent?” said I, pointing to/| picture, and the first time she saw me wear- 
the miniature. ing it, | thought she would have dropped; 
“Why this,” said Mrs. Scoremup, “‘is the|she’s a strange girl sometimes, Sir.” 
likeness of ayoung gentleman who came to} When my landlady had departed, I was 
this house about twenty years ago, a reallaltogether at a loss what to do with myself; 
gentleman | thought he was—it was quite|my visits to the ruined house had been in- 
ridiculous the way he used to wheedle me, |terdicted by Mr. Pettiquirk, no other part 
Sir, when he wanted to get an additional|of the neighbourhood possessed the slight- 
hottle of claret; | was a young woman then, |est interest in my eyes; I had nothing for it, 
Sir;—he had such a winning way with him,|but to sit down quietly by the fireside, and 
with his pale baby face.” ruminate in silence upon the strange histo- 
“What was his name?” said I. ries I had so recently been listening to. 
“We used to call him Number Three,} Haverfield Grange, with its neglected 
Sir, because you see, he used to sleep in|grounds, its closed-up gates, and its shat- 
No. 3, your own room, Sir; well he stayed/tered casements, seemed faintly shadowed 
here a matter of six weeks or more; he was/forth on the billowy clouds of Varinas_va- 
uncommon fond of fishing, sometimes he’d|pour that rolled heavily from my lips. As I 
ramble out after breakfast with his rod, and|sat in my solitary sitting room, I seemed 
never show his face until eleven, and twelve {again to behold the spectral form of the 
at night, and what was most curious he/mysterious stranger gazing from the dilapi- 
never brought home any fish—he was the|dated window, and reflecting upon the story 
oddest gentleman—I used to jeer him about|I had heard from Mrs. Scoremup, felt con- 
it. Well, one morning he went out as|vinced that the circumstances of his mys- 
usual, teNing me not to trouble myselfabout|terious disappearance had some connexion 
his dinner, for he might not be home until| with the fortunes of the late proprietors of 
late; so wen eleven o’clock came, and my |the deserted dwelling. 
gentleman wasn’t returned, I told Sally} The fact, that Margaret had been the 
Chambermaid to wait up for him, and went |waiting-maid of Mrs. Desborough, coupled 
tomy bed. Well, Sir, when I got up next|with the concluding expressions of my lo- 
morning, the first person I met in the pas-|quacious landlady, was sufficient to induce 
sage, was Dick Ostler with the gentleman’s|me to cross-examine that interesting cham- 
fishing rod in his hand. I’m afraid, ma’am,|bermaid when at five o’clock, she came to 
said Dick, that summut’s gone wrong with|lay the cloth, and make other preparations 
the young squire. Dick always called him|for my dinner. She was an elegant looking 
squire. ivirgin of about forty, witha sharp nose, and 
Why mercy on me! Dick, said I, what/a blooming but shrivelled countenance. 
can be the matter? “Margaret,” said I, “it strikes me as a 
Matter, ma'am, says Dick, the matter’s| very unaccountable circumstance, that you 
this, as I was watering brown Dobbin down|should still be unmarried.” 
at the river this morning, I found this here| ‘As for the matter of that,” said she, “‘it’s 
fishing-rod, that belongs to the strange/not for the want of oflers, if one was in- 
gentleman, a-sticking amongst the long/clined to make a fool of one’s self.” 
rushes; and Sally Chambermaid says,} ‘‘Were you not lady’s maid at Haverfield 
ma’am, that he was out all night, and hasn’t}/Grange at the time the young man was 
come back by no means. drowned, who lodged at this inn about 
Well, Sir, I was in such a quandary!—we!twenty years ago?” 
first thought he was drowned, and poor Mr.| The poor creature’s countenance became 
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rly as excessively pale, the decanter, she was, to exhibit to his servants the tattered, be- 
er got about to place upon the table, dropped upon} mired, and altogether rueful looking condi- 
aid he the r, and was shattered in a thousand/tion of his habiliments, he determined to 
that if ryan. : ; proceed at once to his chamber, and com- 
he'd “l am afraid you are unwell,” said I. mitting himself to his couch, seek that re- 
nt: he “Oh dear no, Sir; ’'m quite well now,|pose which his aching bones told him he 
Fe Sir. Yes, Sir; I was lady’s maid, at the|stood so much in need of. 


a ~ Grange, when’”— 3 ‘Now, it appears, that the chamber oc- 
me to I never saw grief and horror more vividly | cupied by the Squire and his lady, at Haver- 
only a depicted upon a countenance, than upon|field, was one of those, whose windows 
r Mr. that of the trembling rustic figure before|looked out upon the garden that extended, 
wards; me. as I have said before, to the river’s side, it 
found BE dp wh cue Se 9 sees Sewhis contained a small cabinet, or closet, with a 

glass door, situated between the two win- 


7 ” . . . . . . . * 

saad Something more than a week had elapsed| dows, and excavated, as it were, out of the 

wenty since the professional visit of my friend Mr.| thickness of the wall, which even for a 

» from Pettiquirk, my landlady was abroad at some} country mansion was unusually solid.” 
village junketting, and my fire blazed cheer-| ‘‘I did not expect you so early, Desbo- 
fully in its ample hearth: in short I was!rough?” said his lady, as she closed the 


ag | happy, for | had at length prevailed upon|door of the little cabinet. 

r, but Margaret to reveal to me the hitherto hid-|_ ““Who_ have you got in the closet, Ade- 
times den mystery of the deserted house. It/line?” said the Squire, who had caught an 
¢ the were needless toenumerate the various de-| indistinct glimpse of a dark figure in the 
- vices I put in practice to entrap the ci-de-|larthest recess. 


cnows ; aes . 
lhave vant soubrette; it is a vulgar error to sup- : Tis only Margaret, folding up my dress- 
t this pose that ladies are incapable of retaining es, rejoined the lady, with a quiet air. 
wear- secrets, | do not know any class of persons|‘‘Had you an agreeable dinner at the club 
pped; who in general keep them better, or, in-| to-day? 

. deed, have more to keep. It was not until} Mr. Desborough did not answer her, for 
l was I had declared to Margaret, in a solemn/at that moment the chamber door opened, 
y self; manner my serious intention of espousing}and Margaret entered; it was a clap of 
an in- her, and thereupon laid claim to that unre-|thunder to the hitherto unsuspicious hus- 
part served confidence, which is the privilege of| band; he thrust his hands to the extremity 
light- a husband, that I induced her to communi-/of his breeches-pockets, and forgetting his 
for it cate the morceau of secret history which I|bruises and his fatigues, began to pace up 

j am about to relate. and down the bed-room with a hasty and 


ren Were I servilely to adhere to the style|uncertain step. __ 7 
and form of expression used by the fair nar-| ‘Is there any thing the matter with you, 
: ratrix, together with the somewhat copious| Desborough?” said his wife, looking timid- 
digressions, and episodes consequent there-|ly at him, have you received any disaglina’ 
on, I fear that my unhappy narrative would|able intelligence?” Bead, 
become almost as tedious, although not so} The husband continued his promenade 
expensive as a Whig Commission of in-| without speaking. 
quiry; trusting, therefore, that such of my| ‘Margaret, you may leave me now,” said 
readers as are still awake will parce the| Mrs. Desborough to her maid, who was oc- 
prolixity I have already indulged in, I shall,)cupied in arranging her mistress’s hair for 
inas few words as possible, hasten to the/the night. 
conclusion of this ‘‘strange eventful history.”| When Margaret was out of hearing, or 
“The village clock was striking ten, when| rather was supposed to be so, for she re- 
Mr. Desborough, alone, and on foot, arrived| mained with her ear rivetted to the key- 
at the back-entrance of Haverfield Grange.| hole, Mrs. Desborough looked up, and be- 
He had met with three signal misfortunes!/held her husband standing before her; his 
inthe course of the day, and his temper was| cheeks were pale, his lips trembled, and his 
consequently exacerbated to an unusual de-| voice was husky with suppressed passion. 
gree. He had been qomenntany rasan out} ‘‘Madam!” said he, ‘‘there is somebody 
in the chase; he had staked his favourite| concealed in that closet.” 
hunter to death in an ineffectual attempt to} She gazed upon him with an appearance 
regain his place, and he had received a fall! of stupetiaction, the expression of her coun- 
which, without inflicting any serious injury,|tenance resembled that ofa sleeper distort- 
had shaken his frame in a most uncomfort-|ed by a perturbed dream. 
able manner. Mr. Desborough had turned away with 
“It is not to be wondered at, then, that he/ the intention of scrutinizing the fatal cabi- 
was inno disposition to enjoy the boisterous| net himself, when his further progress was 
festivities of the foxhunting club, of which! arrested by the hand of his wife, laid gently 
he was a member, and that he took the ear-| upon his arm; there was something touch- 
liest opportunity of escaping from his claret-| ing in her regard, and in the subdued tones 
drinking companions, who seemed to have! of her voice, as she looked up sadly in his 
regarded the mishaps he had met with as face. 
themes of unextingvishable mirth. | “Desborough,” said she, “reflect for a 
“Instead of knocking at the gate, as was, moment upon what you are about to do, if 
usu icustom hen tie returned home on you enter that cabinet and find no person 
horseback; on this particular evening he within, we are parted for ever.” * 
use of his master-key, and not wishing' The Squire was moyed to an unwonted 
oL. XXIV.—No. 142. 2 if 
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degree by this appeal on the part of a wife, 
whom, notwithstanding his constant ne- 
glect, and occasional brutality, he still loved, 
and felt proud of. 

“Adeline,” said he, “I will not enter your 
closet; in either case you would be lost to 
me for ever. I do justice to the purity of 

our heart, and the blamelessness of your 
ife. I am not insensible to the patience 
with which you have endured my irregulari- 
ties, and the caprices of my temper; will you 
then, for my satisfaction, give me your word, 
that there is no person coneonled in that 
closet?” 


“T will,” said she, “there is no person| 
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| “Well,” said the Squire, “I think I can 
put you in a condition to leave the country 

1andsomely; if you do this job cleverly, and 
|without making a noise, you shall have a 
‘cheque upon my banker in London for two 
|}hundred pounds. You shall have five hun- 
dred more on my being apprized of your ar- 
‘rival at New York, and after the expiration 
‘of ten years, if I shall be satisfied that you 
|have resided all that time in America, you 


jshall have three hundred more.” 


“‘A thousand pounds in all!” shouted the 


| astonished mason, “'I’ll set about it directly, 


Sir, it you please.” f 
“Mr. Desborough walked to the window 


that I am aware of, concealed in that! farthest from the fire-place, and stood with 
closet.” 


folded arms, and gazed upon the moon that 


floated tranquilly amongst the fleecy clouds. 
? “Joberson!” whispered Mrs. Desborough, 

“I will swear,” said the lady, in hurried|‘‘a hundred guineas, if you leave a crevice 
accents, ‘‘that there is no person concealed}in the wall—a breathing space.” 
in that closet.” he Squire turned hastily round, divested 

“IT am quite satisfied,” replied the hus-| his wearied feet of his heavy boots, put on a 
band, as he rang the bell, ‘‘and now I shall! pair of velvet slippers, and recommenced, 

ive you an account of the misfortunes that! with noiseless steps, his promenade up and 
fel me to-day.” own the chamber. 

“Margaret,” said he, addressing himself} The mason, who by his looks seemed to 
to that soubrette, who appeared at the door,|have understood the hint he had received, 
“tell Wilkins I wish to speak to him.” contrived to dislodge, with much dexterity, 

Mr. Wilkins was the head groom, valet, and little noise, the large pane of plate-glass, 
and occasional confidant of the Squire. | which occupied the centre of the closet-door; 

“Wilkins,” said Mr. Desborough, going; when he had done this he was enabled to 
to the door where the servant stood await-| perceive, not without infinite amazement 
ing him, Wilkins, and he lowered his voice, | and some horror, the sombre figure of a 
“go through the house, and see that all the| man, whose black eyes. seemed to flash fire 
servants retire to their sleeping rooms,|from amid the darkness that surrounded 
with as little delay as possible, then run/|them. 
down to the village and bring up Joberson,) ‘The unhappy lady took the opportunity 
the. mason, with you, you can assist him)of her husband's back being turned towards 


wiay” cried the Squire, “‘you will swear} 


it 


in carryi 
added he, slipping a couple of guineas into 
his agent’s hands, “there is a job to be done 
here to-night, and it must be done, as expe- 
ditiously, and quietly as possible.” 

“Well, as I was saying,” said the Squire, 
returning to his wife whom he had taken 
care not to lose sight of, while giving his di- 
rections to the servant, ‘I was mounted 
upon the sorrel mare, &c. &c. &c. 


“Joberson is waiting at the door, Sir,” 
said Wilkins, who had executed his master’s 
commands with his usual celerity and exact- 
ness. 

On hearing the mason announced, Mrs. 
Desborough coloured slightly, but made no 
remark. 

“Joberson,” said her husband, “I wish to 
have the door-way of that closet built up 
with as much despatch as possible, Wilkins 
will take you to the barn, where you will 
find bricks and materials for mortar, suffi- 
cient for the purpose.” 

Mrs. Desborough appeared occupied by 
the perusal of a volume of “the Tatler,” 
which she held in her hand. 

“Joberson,” said the Squire, in a low tone 
of voice, when the mason had returned, “‘it 
is your intention, | understand, to set out 
for America shortly?” 

“I should have gone there last Spring, 
Sir,” said the mason, ‘“‘but my money was 


not sufficient.” 


his tools. You understand,” her to admonish the stranger by a sign, that 


hope had not yet abandoned her. 

t was four o’clock in the morning, when 
Mr. Joberson had completed his well requit- 
ed piece of masonry, he was dismissed by 
the Squire with his cheque, and a positive 
command to proceed directly to London, 
without stopping a single day either in the 
village, or on the road; the ill-fated couple 


.|then retired to their couch: and the cham- 
.|ber, lately the scene of so si 


ular an adven- 
ture, became nearly as silent, as, after- 
wards, it was destined to remain for sixty 
years. 

About nine o’clock, when the Squire had 
nearly concluded dressing himself, he turn- 
ed suddenly to his wife, and said, “By the 
bye, if you have no objection to joining me 
in a late breakfast, I should like to step 
down to Farmer Grumpus’s turnip field, 
where the sorrel mare staked herself yes- 
terday; I should be sorry were the poor 
thing devoured by the dogs, or what is 
worse, by the carrion crows; so if Grumpus 
will agree to have her buried” — 

“Very well,” said Mrs. Desborough, “I 
shall wait breakfast.” 

“Margaret!” shrieked the lady, in a thril- 
ling tone, when her husband had departed, 
“come quickly, lend me your assistance—it 
—_ not yet be too late. 

brick or two of the massive structure 
had been loosened, and displaced by the 
frantic exertions of the distracted woman, 
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assisted as they were by the vigorous arm 
of the faithful maid. Mrs. Desborough 
turned her head, as if to take breath for a 
renewed effort, and beheld—her husband 
standing behind her! 

She fainted. 

“Put your mistress to bed,” said the 
Squire coldly, to Margaret. 

Wilkins,” added he, turning to his con- 
fidential servant, “you will carry me my 
meals until further orders to this apartment; 
your mistress has got a bad fever, and | am 
determined not to quit her bed-side until the 
crisis be over.” 

During thirteen days the vindictive hus- 
band continued clue to confine himeelf 
within the fatal room, which his agonized 
and guilty wife could not summon resolu- 
tion to quit; when upon the fourth and filth 
the involuntary groans of the dying man 
became fearfully audible in the silent cham- 
ber, and the horror-stricken lady would fain 
have interceded on behalf of the immured 
victim: her dignified, deprecatory, or des- 
pairing addresses were calmly interrupted 
with— 

“But, my dear, you have sworn to me, 
that no person is concealed in that closet.” 

G.c. 


From the Metropoliian Magazine. 
A VISIT TO IBRAHIM PACHA. 


Dvrine my residence at Constantinople, in 
May, 1833, having ascertained that Ibrahim 
Pacha was encamped with his Arabs at Cu- 
taya, the capital of Anatolia, about a hundred 
miles distant, I set off to visit him, provided 
with an imperial firman, to ensure me civility 
op the route. A large sailing caique carned 
us over to Modena, on the Asiatic coast; and 
as we scudded before a fresh breeze, Constan- 
tinople, with her thousand domes and mina- 
rets, stood distinct, as if scorning to mingle 
with the adjoining and less splendid cities, but 
gradually blended with them as she melted in 
the distance, and formed, united, one huge city, 
covering for many miles the shore, while Scu- 
tari, on the opposite coast, marked with her 
wide cyprus groves the last resting place of 
the inhabitants. Our course lay close under 
the walls of the seraglio, the seat of extreme 
joy and wo, where passion riots m its full, and 
where life’s insecure tenure is the captious will 
of an omnipotent despot. Our very keel cut 
the waves, whose depths had received innu- 
merable victims, guilty only of suspected 
crimes, or of having been beloved by the mur- 
dered predecessor of the ruling sultan. H that 
sea would “give up its dead,” and disclose the 
secrets which have been confided to it, how 
many beings, beaming with youth and beauty, 
would it restore, and how many horrors would 
it reveal, now known only to those who have 
made it the executor of their crimes! Afler 
leaving the seraglio’point, and entering the 
sea of Marmora, we passed on our left the vol- 
came group of Princes Isles, so named from 
their having been formerly the seat of banish- 
ment of the royal princes of the Greek empire. 


At dark we entered a small bay on the Asiatic 
coast, where we lay becalmed tll sunrise, when 
a light breeze sprung up, and carried us in a 
few hours to the end of our voyage. At Mo- 
dania, prettily situated in a deep bay, we ob- 
tained horses to Brusa, where we arrived, after 
riding for eighteen miles through a mountain- 
ous country, covered with vineyards and mul- 
berry trees, for the nourishment of silk worms, 
which supply the staple commodity of the coun- 
try. The view of the town as you descend into 
the plain is extremely beautiful; half hid in the 
thick foliage of the surrounding trees, its ex- 
tent is only traced by the numerous minarets 
which rise above them, and the ruins of an 
ancient citadel, which stand on a rock above 
the whole. Occasionally the white dome of a 
bath or mosque peeps trom among the trees, 
which climb the sides of the snow-capped Olym- 
pus, rising directly behind the town, or stretch 
far out on the fertile plain below. As it was 
reported that {brahim would speedily quit his 
present quarters, I was anxious to hasten my 
journey, and deferred visiting the lions of the 
city till my return. Some delay, however, oc- 
curring in obtaining horses, 1 went directly 
with my papers to the pacha, who quickly ob- 
viated the difitculty. He evidently conceived 
I was on a diplomatic mission, tho.-sh I as- 
sured him of the contrary; it being far beyond 
the conception of a Turk, that any one would 
undertake a journey of two hundred miles 
merely to gratily curiosity. His error, howev- 
er, in which he persisted, was of great advan- 
tage to me, for he received me with distinction, 
ordered me what horses I required, without 
payment, and invited me to revisit him on my 
return. A little Sardinian quack, settled in 














the town as physician, acted as my interpre- 
ter; and I was amused at the way in which he 
had conformed to the customs of the country. 
His European dress was softened down into 
something of a ‘Turkish character, and he car- 
nied a pair of clean slippers in his pocket, to 
wear in the presence of bis superiors. When 
ushered into the divan, he made a low salaam, 
and slunk humbly down on the place pointed 
to by the pacha, carefully concealing his feet 
under him. His servility to the Mussulmen 
was disgusting to an European, and failed even 
in its object; for the Turks gene-ally eonceive 
humility a proof of insignificance. Indeed, 4 
fancy I was somewhat indebted for my good 
reception to the indifierence with which I soil- 
ed the carpets with my muddy boots, and threw 
myself on the low ottoman without waiting for 
an invitation; for by assuming an equality with 
a Turk, it is generally conceded, and they are 
great respecters of rank and station. On leav- 
ing the city, the road lay for about twelve miles 
through the fertile valley of Brusa, and on our 
right, Olympus, the highest mountain of Asia 
Minor, rose, covered with chesnut forests, 
throagh whose glens and ravines the torrents 
swept down over the plain. The valley termi- 
nated with an abrupt pass, where we met a 
caravan, on its return from the interior of 
Asia Minor, bivouacing in the open spots of 
the wood. The camels, unloaded, were graz- 
ing at their ease; the bales of goods being 
formed in acirele round their drivers, who, 
| seated at the fire, cooked their evening “Pilau,” 
or smoked their pipes im silence. Amidst the 
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splendid scenery around, theit swarthy coun-) He is a corpulent person, of about the middle 
tenances, and eastern costumes, had a most height, with a physiognomy by no means 
novel and picturesque effect. jhandsome, though indicating intelligence and 

We arrived late at Innigual, twenty-four|decision of character. He was simply dressed, 
miles from Brusa, where the aga ordered mein the costume of his country, without any or- 
fresh horses for the morning, and provided me |naments, and received me affably, begging me 
with a billet upon a fine old Turk, who re-|to be seated, and began a conversation in 
ceived me most hospitably, and refused all|/ French, through te medium of his two attend- 
remuneration, which | was obliged to give to|ant beys. He showed considerable shrewdness 
his servants. From thence the road led over|in his observations, and was extremely bitter 
a high mountain, through wild forests, in|against the Russians, whose inveterate enemy 
which the oak, beech, pinaster, plam, and|he declared himself, adding, that as soon as 
chesnut, grew in magnificent luxuriance. The |the first shot of a general war was fired in Eu- 
top of the mountain, for two miles of the road,/rope, he would march against them with 
was deep with snow, though in the month of |100,000 men, to turn them out of Asia, and 
June; and through the vistas of the forest end-|that he would be always prepared to act against 
less peaks rose above each other, covered with \them in person till he was sixty years old: he 
fine timber, and abounding, as | was told, in|is now forty-five. For the sultan and his 
wild boars and stags. After fifteen miles I/forces, he naturally evinced great contempt, 
descended into a beautiful plain, and arrived jand said, that had not the other powers inter- 
at the valley of Damalish, where I received|fered, he would, in spite of the Russians, be- 
every hospitality from the pacha, and after a|fore now have been at Constantinople, where 
good breakfast, was forwarded with fresh|the people were anxiously awaiting him. His 
horses on my road to Cutaya, thirty-five miles|great passions are war and liberty, and upon 
distant. The route lay through wide cultivat-)my alluding to past successes, he said it was 
ed downs, in which peasants of both sexes|nothing to what he hoped to effect before he 
were labouring, the women being only em-|jaid down his sword for ever, and that he had 
ployed in weeding, and the lightest description|men enough for any undertaking, but that he 
of toil. Towards night the suridjee lost his|wanted arms. He made many inquiries upon 
way, and darkness coming on, we were oblig-|the political feelings of the European powers 
ed to put up at a small hamlet a few miles|at the presence of the Russians in the Bospho- 
from Cutaya. The chief peasant led us into|rus, and whether they seemed to be aware of 
one of the mud cabins of the place, spread ajits important consequences. The Russians, 
mat and cushions on the floor, and lighting a/he observed, had shown much diplomacy in 
good fire, rendered us tolerably comfortable.|the affair, and he did not believe they would 
Our European dress and manners seemed /be foolish enough to depart from their present 
much to astonish the — inhabitants, |position. Every person, he continued, is mo- 
and at supper a levee of about twenty peasants /rally convinced that a war is inevitable sooner 
occupied all the small room of about twelve/or later, and Russia is the power the others 
feet square, the first row sitting, the others| will endeavour to humble. It is therefore her 
standing behind to see me make my evening| interest to begin this inevitable war, when she 
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meal. They all, however, behaved with the 
good breeding and gravity natural to the peo- 
ple. The Turks of all classes have certainly 
more innate good breeding than any of the 
European nations. Though suddenly raised 
from the dregs of the people to offices of the 
highest distinction, one can never detect any 
deficiency of dignity in their demeanour; and 
their affability and condescension to their infe- 
riors, put them at their ease after the first mo- 
ment they are in their company. 

On a wild down, about six miles from my 
last night’s abode, and at an equal distance 
from Cutaya, is a small bath, supplied by a 
spring of warm mineral water, and adjoining 
a hamlet of a dozen houses. In the best of 
these Ibrahim had taken up his quarters for 
the benefit of bathing, attended by a handful 
of guards, and accompanied by Osman Bey, 
the high admiral, and Nadir Bey, commander- 
in-chief of his cavalry. Upon arriving, I re- 
ported myself to the latter, stating that I was 
an English officer, who had come from Con- 
stantinople to pay my respects to his highness. 
He forthwith announced me to his chief, and 
after making my toilet, I was introduced into 
his presence. In a small, dark room, spread} 
with worn-out carpets, I found, seated on the! 
low ottoman ho had 
made the sultan trez 


bau 


the 


i ihe 


Cu 


in his ca 


th 


pital; and 
efiects of whose victories were then occupying 
the diplomacy of the other courts of Europe. 


able 





is so well prepared for it, from her present po- 
sition in the east: before England and-France 
can get out their armies, she may complete 
the conquest of Constantinople, now half ef- 
fected, and when once in possession, it would 
be almost impossible for the others to turn her 
out. Atall events, Russia would commence 
the war in a position she can never again hope 
to obtain, would remove the theatre of war 
from her own territories, and, in case of suc- 
cess, obtain the possession of the Bosphorus— 
the darling object of her policy for more than 
a century.* 

After similar conversation, he said they 
were going to the bath, and proposed my ac- 
companying them. At a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant from the house, we arrived at a small 
domed building, containing a large marble 
bath, with seats in the water and a room for 
dressing. After making ourselves long gowns 
with the drying linen, according to the Turk- 
ish fashion, we entered the large swimming 
bath, and amused ourselves in swimming and 
diving in the beautiful clear warm water which 
filled it. During our bath his European band 

layed outside, and executed very well the 
reischutz waltz, with several liberal French 
airs, among which the “Marselloise was not 


*At that time, fifteen thousand Russians were 
encamped on the Asiatic shore of the Bospho- 
rus. 
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forgotten. We next proceeded to dinner, which 
was served up in the dressing-room, by one 
dish at a time, in a round tin tray, placed on a 
stool between us, all eating out of the same 
dish. The cwisine was very simple, consisting 
of pilaps, ragouts, and vegetables, and the 
drink, water, while the only luxury of plate 
was silver spoons and bickers. It is however 
said, that in regard to the liquors, [brahim af- 
fected an abstemiousness he is very far from 
habitually practising. His manners are sim- 
ple, though tempered with dignity; and his un- 
ostentatious mode of life and great achieve- 
ments render him a fit representative of the 
Eastern conquerors of earlier ages. After 
dinner his Egyptian band was called in, the 
instruments consisting of two clarionets, a 
reed-pipe, a harpsichord, a tambourine, a sort 
of three stringed violin, andadrum. They, 
however, considerably differed both in form 
and construction from the European instru- 
ments of the same name. The musicians play- 
ed some plaintive but monotonous nationai 
airs, but as they accompanied themselves with 
the voice, with a nasal tone, and without any 
execution, the effect was any thing but pleas- 
ing. Among other pieces, they performed the 
Marselloise, singing the words in French, 
though I should never have discovered it to 
have been that language, unless informed of 
the fact at the time. After dinner we retired 
to a tent, pitched on the green adjoining the 
bath, where, seated on the sofa, Ibrahim re- 
ceived petitions, and transacted business. Se- 
veral peasants came with requests, which they 
prefaced with small presents: watching a fa- 





vourable opportunity, when the guard were 


not looking, they rushed forward, kneeling, | 
kissed the hem of his garment, and presenting 
their little offering, retired, waiting, with| 


crossed hands, his answer. One man brought! 
a fine buck, while others laid at his feet only 
such trifles as a string of chesnuts, or a felt 
cap of the country, and even a lump of snow 
to cool his sherbet. He treated them with 
kindness and condescension, and all departed 
apparently content. A poor man’s child, who 
had come to the bath for the benefit of the wa- 
ters, after suffering from the small-pox, entered 
the tent with his hands muffled m pieces of 
cloth to prevent his touching people, accord- 
ing to the custom of the country. Ibrahim 
called him to him, seated him by him on the 
sofa, and petted him with much kindness. He 
then retired to sleep, and I amused myself by 
inspecting the Arab guard. 

The dress of the guard is very neat and) 
well adapted for soldiers of the country; it con-| 
sists of a light single-breasted jacket, buttoned 
to the throat; the loose trousers of the East, 
which become tight at the knee, and form leg- 
gings down to the foot, with a sash round the 
waist, the whole made of strong white linen; 
a red felt cap, with a purple tassel, completes 
the uniform. They are armed with a musket 
and side arms, like the European troops. In 
winter the clothing is of brown cloth, and a 
sort of surtout is added to defend them from 


them. 





the cold. 

Nadir Bey, a Pole by birth, is one of the! 
cleverest of his European advisers, and has ra- 
ther a singular history. He first served the Rus- 
sians in a campaign against the Persians, and 
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from thence joined the Poles during the late 
revolution, After the suppression and defeat 
of the cause, he entered the service of the Sul- 
tan, but falling into disgrace, he once more 
changed his leader, and enlisted under Ibra- 
him, who made him commander-in-chief of his 
cavalry, and with whom he is a great favour- 
ite. Osman Bey, who divides his favours, is 
high admiral of the fleet, and a Turk by birth. 
He was educated in France, and has travelled 
over the greater part of the south of Europe. 
They both talk French and Italian fluently. 
Ibrahim is brave and intelligent, and possesses 
considerable military talents, together with the 
rare quality of willingly receiving advice from 
his European attendants; he enjoys the devoted 
attachment of his soldiers, and has as yet in 
consequence, been enabled to defeat every 
force the Sultan has sent against him; how far 
his talents, and the bravery of his half-disci- 
plined Arabs, may avail against the tacties 
and organization of European regulars, is yet 
to be determined. 

In the evening I was invited to supper, of 

which Ibrahim did not partake, and Osman 
Bey produced a bottle of excellent claret, to 
which we both did equal honour. Ibrahim 
ridiculed very much the new Europeanized 
costumes of the Sultan, and did not attempt to 
conceal how lightly he held both him and his 
ill-direected measures to civilize his Nation. 
For the memory of Selim the Third, the wisest 
and most unfortunate of the sultans, he showed 
great respect, saying, he sought only the bene- 
itof his people, whom he loved, and that his 
character was not stained by cruelty or caprice. 
He evidently knows his power and popularity 
in European Turkey, and only waits for a fair 
occasion to take advantage of it. He seems to 
interest himself considerably in the affairs of 
Greece, and gave it as his opinion that king 
Otho would be assassinated before the year is 
finished. 

In the morning Nadir Bey furnished me 
with horses to proceed to Cutaya, where the 
main body of the army was stationed. Unfor- 
tunately I arrived too late tosee the Arab caval- 
ry, which is said tobe the finest in the world; but 
Nadir Bey assured me that some of the horses 
were worth one hundred and fifty pounds, even 
in that country. If I might draw conclusions 
from Ibrahim’s own chargers, he may be right, 
as the one which carried him through the cam- 
paign was one of the finest models of a horse, 
though small, lever saw. The army quarter- 
ed at Cutaya, of about four thousand men, 
consisted entirely of Arabs, and were dressed 
in the same uniform as the guard, but of a 


brick-dust coloured cloth. These men were in 


general full-sized, and appeared well appoint- 
ed, and under tolerable discipline. During the 
three months they had been billeted on the 
towns-poople, there had occurred no acts of 
cruelty or oppression. Their rations were re- 
gularly served out to them, every thing was 
promptly paid for, and the inhabitants had only 
to complain of the inconvenience of lodging 
Among their officers, particularly those 


of the higher ranks, were many acquainted 


with European Janguages. Nadir Bey assured 
me that he never saw braver soldiers than the 
Arabs, but that they were still deficient in dis- 
cipline. The army is organized on the French 
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system. The morning after my arrival a de-! 
tachment marched out of the town, and as! 
they wound round the base of the hill, the ca-| 
mels, with the women and baggage, bringing! 
up the rear, they had a most picturesque eflec’. 

Cutaya, the capital of Natolia, contains sixty-| 
five thousand inhabitants, and is situated on| 
the base of a hill, whose summit is crowned 
with extensive ruins of the ancient eitadel. Its 
long castellated walls bespeak it to have been 
of great size and strength, but it could not 
withstand the destructive march of Bajazet. 
‘The streets are narrow and dirty to an excess, 
the sewers running through the centre and 
flooding them; and the houses mixed up with 
the ruins present a seene of matchless confu- 
sion. The women are still more particular in 
hiding their faces than those in European 
Turkey, and invariably sit down and turn 
their backs at the approach of a stranger. The 

ople in general show more of the real Turk- 
ish character than at Constantinople. The 
Greek population does not amount to one- 
twelfth of the whole, and they possess only one 
small subterraneous church, which I visited. It 
was ornamented with rude pictures of the Vir- 
gin and Child, in which gold leaf supplied the 
deficienees of art. There are scarccly any re- 
mains of antiquity in the town, excepting a cu- 
rious old sculptured lion, near the castle, about 
which ¢Hey have many legends. Upon paying 
my visit to the»pacha, [ found him in a kiosk 
built in a pretty garden, with a fountain play- 
ing in the centre, and some fine old Turks, 
with well-dyed beards, were seated on the di- 
van around. Some were eating fried eggs, 
from the same dish, with their fingers, and an- 
other beside them cutting his toe-nails with 
imperturbable gravity. The pacha, a magnifi- 
cent specimen of the old Turk, was at the same 
time transacting business, and despatching the 
numerous levee which attended on him. 

On my return to Constantinople I met the 
same hospitality from the paehas on the road, 
as in coming. Each I called on provided me 
with horses gratis, and prepared me dinner and 
lodging at his own house. Some even begged 
me to prolong my stay, and did the honours of 
hospitality in a manner to be imitated by Euro- 
peans. They did not forget that “sharap” was 
a requisite toa Frank entertainment, and some 
arte by their example, that this forbidden 

verage was not without charmsto them. The 
pacha of Damalisch, first spying through the 
door to see that he was not watched by his ser- 
vants, drank off two glasses of pure brandy, by 
way of encouragement to me, which would 
have considerably deranged the regularity of 
my motions. I sheuld, however, mention that 
he was far gone in civilization, as I saw a one 
shilling bottle of Day & Martin’s liquid black- 
ing on a shelf in the room. Having passed 
through the same beautiful country as before, I 
arrived at Brusa, where I remained a few days: 
the capital of Bythinia, and the “Prusa ad 
Olympyum” of the ancients, it possesses nu- 
merous hot springs, whose virtues have been 
celebrated from the earliest periods, and which 
collect people from all countries to try their 
efficacy. One of them issues so warm from the 
rock, that I scalded my hand in trying its tem- 

rature, and the fountain, from which it flows 


SUMMER EVE. 





tion from the sulphur it contains. The popu- 
lation of Brusa is estimated at sixty thousand, 
and it manufactures a great quantity of silk, 
in which it carries on a considerable trade with 
Constantinople. The baths are superb struc- 
tures, paved with marble, and its mosques, if noi 
in beauty, in number rival those of the capital. 
One of them, in which is buried the family of 
the house of Othman, who founded the Turkish ° 
empire, and made Brusa the capital, was one 
of the earliest Christian churches, and a cross 
of marble in the wall still shows its ancient des- 
tination. Olympus affords excellent shooting 
both of bears and wild boars; but unluckily the 
season was unfavourable during my stay. I, 
however, remained two days, in a tent pitched 
on the mountain, in hopes of suceess, but 
though we saw numerous traces of both ani- 
mals, we only got one shot,a wild boar. A 
peasant the day of my arrival, brought an im- 
mense bear, which he had killed, in the town 
for sale; and men are kept in pay to destroy 
them, owing to the havoe they commit among 
the flocks. The scenery of the mountain, 
however, fully compensated for the fatigues of 
the expedition, and though it may be equalled, 
it can hardly be surpassed in the picturesque. 
G, M. 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
SUMMER EVE. 


How sweet at summer eve, 
By grassy bank or cleve, 
At lazy length upon the soft turf thrown, 
To scan the silent solitudes, 
The peaceful outspread woods, 
And fields with golden fiowers freshly strewn. 


Haply we then may hear 
Come stealing on our ear 
Some wild unearthly melody, 
First in disorder’d notes, 
Like the strain that floats 
Ase o’er the harp-strings playful breezes die. 


Then with a deeper tone, 
Fuller and fuller grown, 
It swells and falls, and swells and melts away, 
Then, as though hurrying back, 
Loth to forsake its track, 
Again we faint with joy to hear the magic 


lay. 


Sooth many a churl is found, 
Who ne’er hath trod such ground, 
And little recks of such wild minstrelsy, 
And of such legend deems 
As wandering madness’ dreams, 
Or counts those pensive tones the leafy fo- 
rest’s sigh. 


But we, whom fancy leads 
Mid hills and flowery meads, 
Flying the smokey haunts of hackney’d man, 
Steadfast on Nature look, 
And con her as our book, 
And with familiar warmth her chastest beau- 
ties scan. 


She, kindling to our love, 





into the bath, is covered with a thick ingrusta- 





Gives us too well to prove 4+ 
How fetter'd to this clay our spirits are; 
































For while our souls upon 
She pours cach magic tone, 
And fills with wizard harmony the air,— 


Still our dull eyes are seal’d, 
And round us unreveal’d 

The airy minstrels lead their phantom choir, 
While we entranced recline, 
Taking no thought of time, 

And mounting at each strain in fancy higher. 


But, should a step intrude 
On our deep solitude, - 
Sudden we start to weary life again, 
And that strange minstrelsy 
Is silent as the sky, 
We list, and list to catch a note in vain. 


But be intruder far, 
Nor let us dream we are 
The careful denizens of this rude earth, 
The while with ravish’d eags, 
And eyes mantling with tears, 
Of wildest, noblest thoughts we hail the birth. 


What though each banish'd scene, 
Where earliest joys have been, 
Return no more to cheer our blighted way, 
Better thus, in rapt trance, 
On shatter’d hopes to glance, 
Than rear fresh piles again to meet the like 
decay. OriELENsIs. 





From the New Monthly Magazine. 


An Inquiry into the State of Slavery 
amongst the Romans, from the earliest 
period till the establishment of the Lom- 
bards in Italy. By William Blair, Esq. 
Edinburgh, 1833, 12mo. pp. 301. 


Tis valuable little treatise belongs to a 
class of no.common occurrence in our re- 
cent literature: it is an extremely sensible 
and scholar-like inquiry into a subject of 
great interest in classical antiquity a- 
ther in the general history of mankiall.— 


BLAIR ON SLAVERY AMONGST THE ROMANS. 
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peased the 
uren by the 
sacrifice of three hundred Romans, threat- 
ened Rome itself at the head of a hundred 


e, and having a 


bret 


his colle 
manes of his slaughtered 


and twenty thousand men! Pride, no 
doubt, mingled with alarm, when after this 
disastrous war had lasted for three years, 
no candidate appeared in the romeas 
comitia to assume a command, in whic 
victory over runaway slaves and desperate 
gladiators would confer no triumph, defeat 
would be attended with tenfold disgrace. 

Where history thus maintains a disdainful 
silence, the state of the slave population of 
Rome can only be laboriously gleaned from 
incidental notices in the poets, and other 
writers. who have given us an insight into 
the private and social life of the masters of 
the world. No native Italian comedy having 
survived, and, as Mr. Blair has justly ob- 
served, Plautus for the most part, and Te- 
rence altogether, confining themselves to 
Grecian manners,—(if indeed their playsare 
not mere translations from the Greek, )—we 
are deficient in that branch of literature 
which is most fertile in information upon 
the state of slavery in Greece. Even the 
law would scarcely deign to notice this 
outcast and pariah class: in the Corpus 
Juris, observes Mr. Blair, there is no title 
‘de servis.’ This must however be under- 
stood with considerable reservation: many 
regulations and edicts were issued by the 
emperors relating to the condition of slaves: 
in the time of Hadrian they were taken un- 
der the immediate and paternal protection 
of the law; and from that period the stat- 
utes abound in regulations respecting the 
sale, the treatment, we must not say the 
rights, of slaves. 

The first important question is the pro- 
portion of the slave to the free population 
of Rome. Unfortunately, notwithstanding 
the learning and sagacity which have been 
devoted to the subject, from Hume and 
Wallace to the invaluable researches of 
Mr. Fynes Clinton on this as well as on 





The author is as modest in its pretensions, 
as he has been laborious and intelligent in 
the execution of his work. Every one 
knows that in the free states of antiquity a 
large proportion of the population, the do-| 
mestic servants, in general the artisans, | 
and in the days of Roman splendour and 
opulence far the greater part of the agri- 
cultural labourers were, in the strictest 
sense, slaves. On the condition of this 
part of the community, the working class- 
es, the people, according to the prevailing 
language—history, essentially aristocratic 
in its nature, has not condescended to pre- 
serve almost any authentic records. More| 
than once indeed, particularly in the great 
Servile war, this despised and degraded 
race forced itself with fearful violence upon 
the general attention, and claimed a place 
in the sanguinary annals of the civil wars. 
It is a remarkable illustration of the haugh- 
ty feelings of these ancient republicans, 
that for a long time they would hardly 
stoop to acknowledge the public danger, 
even though Spartacus, after having re- 
venged on one of the consuls the defeat of 








other points of classical antiquity, consider- 
able Briculty still prevails as to the class 
of free citizens comprehended in the differ- 
ent censuses. The number of slaves is a 
matter of still more obscure and doubtful 
inference. “It does not appear,” says our 
author, “that permanent public registers 
of slaves were kept; but annual or frequent 
returns of their slaves, as of other property, 
were given in the census by all persons 
liable to taxation.” Mr. Blair appears to 
have forgotten that from the period of the 
triumph over Perse@&, and the subjugation 
of the Macedonian kingdom, the citizens 
of Rome had been exempt from direct tax- 
ation. Slaves, like other personal proper- 
ty, would be liable to the tax on legacies 
and inheritances, which Augustus extorted 
from the reluctant senate, and there was 
an import duty on slaves, as on other 
foreign commodities; but the Italian sub- 
jects of the empire were long free from the 
urthens either ofa land, a capitation, or a 
property assessment. Mr. Blair calculates, 


on probable grounds, that in the earlier peri- 


ods of the republic, from the expulsion of 
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Mr. Blair has not, in our opinion, paid 


the kings to the capture of Corinth, (8. c. r i 
sufficient attention to the effect of the par- 


146,) the proportion might stand at one 
slave to every free Roman. The increas- 
ing opulence and luxury, the foreign wars 
which were perpetually pouring in thou- 
sands of captives into Italy, and, at a later 
period, an active and enterprising slave- 


titions of the public lands, which the agra- 
rian laws were intended to remedy. The 
statement of Appian on this subject affords 
strong confirmation of his general views.— 
No subject, till of late years, was so entire- 


ly misunderstood—no authorities appealed 
to, by the democratic writers, with more 
total ignorance of their real character and 


trade, must have raised the proportion 
most considerably. He would estimate it, 
from the period of the fall of Corinth to the 
reign of Alexander Severus, a. p. 222-235,/design, than the agrarian laws of Rome. 
as high as three slaves to one free man.—!| One of the great objects of these statutes 
Among the arguments adduced to support! was to prevent the free and hardy agricul- 
this estimate, which greatly exceeds that|tural population of Italy, which had fur- 
of Gibbon and most modern writers, our! nisheda constant supply of soldiers to the all- 
author adduces the following remarkable} conquering legions of Rome, from sinking 
instances of the more than oriental magni-| into a race of beaten and degraded preedial 





ficence of Rome. 

“Some rich individuals are said to have! 
possessed ten thousand, and even twenty thou-| 
sand, of their fellow creatures. Pompey’s| 
freedman, Demetrius, had a great many— 
those of Crassus were very numerous, and 
formed a large part of his fortune; his band of 
architects and masons alone exceeded five 
hundred. Scaurus possessed above four thou- 
sand domestic, and as many rustic slaves. In 
the reign of Augustus, a freedman, who had 
sustained great losses during the civil wars, 
left four thousand one hundred and sixteen 
slaves, besides other property. The household! 
of Pedanius Secundus, prefect of Rome under 
Nero, was, on a sihomchely occasion, found to) 
consist of four hundred slaves. When the 
wife of Apuleius gave up the lesser part of her 
estate to her son, four hundred slaves formed one 
of the items surrendered. Slaves always com- 
posed a great part of the moveable property of 
individuals, and were one of the chief signs of 
opulence: we learn trom the laws respect- 
ing marriage, that they formed the chief 
articles of ladies’ dowries. A law passed 
by Angustus against the excessive mann- 
mission of slaves by testament, forbidding any 
one to bequeath liberty to more than one-fifth 
of all his slaves, fixes the marimum to be so! 
freed, under any circumStances, at one hun- 
dred; whence we may reasonably intgg, that 
five hundred was not an pest: ee Tame, 
ber of slaves to be held by one owner. It was,| 


slaves. The wealthy patricians, who had 
obtained possession of almost the whole 
of this public dongain by encroachment, or 
by purchase, empl8yed only slave-labour in 
its cultivation—tor this simple reason, that 
slaves were aeteatwra, not liable to be 
pressed for the army, or marched off as 
recruits in the midst of their agricultural 
occupations. ‘This kind of property,” says 
Appian, “like the great sheep and cattle 
farms which these slaves were employed 
to superintend, brought vast returns, from 
the fruitfulness of the slave population, 
who multiplied in security on account of 
their exemption from military service.— 
Thus the nobles grew rich; and thus a race 
of slaves filled the whole country, while it 
was almost dispeopled of the still decreas- 
ing Italians, who were worn out with po- 
verty, with exactions, and with military 
duty.” This will account for the immense 
numbers which crowded around the stan- 
dard of Spartacus. In that war, of rather 
less than three years, above one hundred 
thousand of his followers perished in the 
battles which he lost, not including those 
who fell in his victorious engagements; and 
though we have no right, perhaps, to as- 
cu that the whole of his army was ser- 
vil® (according to Appian he refused to 
enlist deserters,) yet there can be no doubt 
that a very large proportion were of this 
class. The other deamndene servile wars 


at all times, after the introduction of luxury, broke out in the agricultural province of 
fashionable to go abroad attended by a great) Sicily, the granary of Rome, occupied by 
train of slaves. Horace mentions such a troop) the large farms 


consisting of two hundred, and considers ten a 
very small retinue. At the beginning of the 
empire, the usual number of personal attend- 
ants must have been large; for we havea regu- 
lation of Augustus to prohibit exiles from car- 
rying with them more than twenty slaves. 
Besides, the maritimeSfaw of the Rhodians, 
sanctioned by the Roman emperors, from Tibe- 
rias to Alexander Severus, contemplates every 
merchant’s or trader’s being attended by two 
slaves upon a voyage. We have some reason 
also to believe that the lowest number of 
slaves to which the term family, or set [familia] 
applied was fifteen.”*—pp. 12, 13. 


* From one of the very curious tablets intro- 
duced in another part of Mr. Blair's book (p. 
135,) it appears that the personal attendants of 
a Roman magnate—quite distinct from the 
general establishment of the house—were some- 





(latifundia) of the Roman 
aristocracy. (Florus, iii. 19.) In the first 
of these, under Eunus, that bold soldier 
mustered seventy thousand men, twenty 
thousand of whom lost their lives in the 
contest. 

Considering, indeed, the relative num- 
bers of the slave and free population—and 
that so many of the former were captives 


times as many as forty. The distinctive names 
of these functionaries give one a most extraor- 
dinary notion of the unbounded luxury of a pa- 


trician Jnsula. But the fortunes of these great 
lords of Rome were, no doubt, in the vigour of 
the empire, quite beyond any modern scale of 
opulence. Even in the days of the weak and 
degraded Honorius, Olympiodorus speaks of an 
income of 200,000/., as not all uncommon. See 
a variety of curious details in Gibbon’s 3lst 
Chapter, as to the enormous fines and plunder 
of Alaric. 
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taken in war and inured to arms; consider-| 
ing the tyranny exercised over them by the 
caprice and cruelty of their masters—the | 
work-houses (ergastula) in which they 
were crowded together at night to be turn- 
ed out in the morning, and set to labour in 
gangs, and, at one period, generally, in 
chains;—considering. likewise, the political 
convulsions which perpetually disorganized 
the government, and might afford tempt- 
ing opportunities for breaking the bonds of 
servitude---it has been matter of astonish- 
ment to many writers that insurrections 
were not more frequent, and more fatal to 
the greatness of Rome. In truth, the wiser 
politicians seem to have been well aware of 
the danger which was lurking beneath the 
surface of societythe suppressed. and 
brooding fire which might at any time burst 
out with tremendous and volcanic fury. 
The circumstance recorded by Seneca has 
been often adduced. When a proposition 
was made to distinguish the slaves - a pe- 
culiar dress, the majority of the senate 
were speedily convinced of the danger of 
acquainting the slaves with their relative 


made; in vain the more compassionate urg- 
ed the number, the age, the sex, the inne- 
cence of the sufferers; in vain the people 
rose, and threatened stones and firebrands. 
The imperial edict was issued, and the mi- 
litary surrounded the reeking place of exe- 
cution. 

But other causes probably concurred in 
diminishing the danger of insurrection 
among the slave population. During the 
imperial government their numbers were 
kept up, not so much by the importation of 
caldlare taken in battle—the last great sup- 
ply of this kind was probably that of the 
Jews, of whom above one hundred thou- 
sand were made captives in the war ot Ti- 
tus, (Hist. of Jews, iii. 71,)—as by importa- 
tion through an active slave-trade, and the 
natural means of propagation. or those 
who were still taken In war, or were im- 
ported from the countries inhabited by the 
unsubdued barbarians, probably the hardi- 
lest and the bravest were selected as gladia- 
tors; their dangerous strength and valour 
were wasted inthe arena. Spartacus, and 
the bolder chieftains in his insurrection, 


numbers—‘‘quantum periculam immineret, were swordsmen, who, in the more peace- 


si servi nostri numerare nos ccepissent.” 
But neither Gibbon, who quotes that sen- 
tence, nor even our author, has laid much 
stress on the remarkable speech which Ta- 
citus puts into the mouth of C. Cassius. 

man of high rank, the prefect of the 
city, Pedanius Secundus, had been murder- 
ed by a domestic slave: according to the 
law, the whole household, consisting of 
four hundred, were condemned to death, as 
accomplices, because thy had not prevent- 
ed the crime. The more compassionate 
populace rose in tumultuous violence to 


ful and prodigal times of the emperors, 
‘when those barbarous exhibitions were 
more frequent and destructive, might have 
been ingloriously 

| “Butcher’d to make a Roman holiday.” 


| Mr. Blair has very properly taken the 
public slaves, which were in considerable 
numbers, as well as those who were thus 
reserved for the public amusement, as an 
important item in his general calculation:— 
“In addition to the domestic and agricultural 
slaves, we must allow for the gladiators, who 


rescue these miserable wretches from the |were chiefly slaves, belonging oftener, perhaps, 


executioner. The senate assembled, and) 
C. Cassius stood forward, and appealed to, 
the wisdom of their ancestors. 


too often seen that wisdom treated with ir-| 


reverence by the pernicious spirit of mo- 

ern innovation, but on this important oc- 
casion he would resist any mitigation of the 
necessary, though severe, justice of the 
law. If the family of Pedanius went un-| 
punished, who would be safe? If slaves 
performed their duty of watching and be- 
traying the criminal intentions of their fel- 
lows, then, and then only, could citizens 
live in security, or at least be revenged af- 
ter death. “Our ancestors suspected the 
disposition of slaves, though born on their 
estates, in their houses, and attached to 
their masters by the earliest bonds of kind- 
ness. Now, however, that we have whole 
nations in our families, of different forms 
of worship, with foreign religions, or no re- 
ligion at all,—over such a rabble no whole-| 
some restraint can be enforced but that of 
fear. But some who are guiltless will pe- 
rish? Sois it in the decimation of a defeat- 
ed legion. .... No great example can! 

» made without injustice to individuals, 
which is amply compensated by the public 
security..* And this great example was 


*The inimitable language of Tacitus can only | 


be feebly transfused:—‘Suspecta majoribus nos- 


to individuals than to the public, and who 
were extremely numerous, at different periods. 


He had Inthe shows of the amphitheatre, the greater 


the slanghter of the combatants, the greater 
was the satisfaction of the spectators; and we 


lmay have some idea of the frequency, and piti- 


lessness with which these were exhibited, from 
the restriction imposed by Augustus, who for- 
bade magistrates to give shows of gladiators 
above twice in one year, or of more than sixty 
pairs ata time. Other attempts had previous- 
ly been made to limit the dangerous establish- 
ments of gladiators; but they must have been 
weak, as Julius Cesar exhibited at once three 
hundred and twenty pairs. Tiberius restricted 
the number of combatants; but Caligula and 
Domitian violated the rules, and the shows 
were, afterwards, often immoderate. Trajan 
exhibited them for one hundred and twenty- 
three days, in the course of which ten thousand 
gladiators fought.”-—pp. 13, 14. 

Mr. Blair has an interesting chapter on 
the slave-trade of the Romans. The inter- 
nal African slave-trade appears to have 
tris fuere ingenia servorum, etiam cum in agris,in 
domibus iisdem nascerentur, caritatemque do- 
minorum statim acciperent. Postquam vero na- 
tiones in familiis habemus, quibus diversi ritus, 
externa sacra, aut nulla sunt, colluviem istam 
non nisi metu coercueris. .... Habet aliquod ex 
‘iniquo omne magnum exemplum, quod contra 
singulos salute publica rependetur.’—Ann. xiv. 44. 
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been conducted, from very remote antiqui-;the common name fur aslave. But these 
ty, nearly in the same manner as at pre-|imported slaves from remote and opposite 
sent; but the shores of the iiuxine seem to|quarters of the world, of different habits 
have been to the ancicnt slave-dealers whatjand languages, some broken to servitude 
the coast of Guinea has been in modern|from their birth, others, as the greater part 


times.* Scythian, iustead of Negro, was 


*Britain was a great mart for slaves. Mr. 
Pitt made noble use of this topic in a speech 
which surpasses, in oratorical splendour, all 
that survives of his eloquence. It is probably 
the finest thing which the long debates on the 
slave-trade produced. Our readers who remem- 
ber it will be glad to have its impression re- 
newed—those who do not, will thank us for 
pointing it out. We have only room for some 
fragments of the glorious passage:— 

“And these circumstances, with a solitary 


of the Asiatic slaves, considered of weak 
frame and effeminate character, were little 
likely to combine for any great effort of 
|!reedom, or to entertain individually gene- 
jrous and independent feelings of repug- 
jnance at their degradationand misery. The 
iron had entered into their souls, and eaten 
away all that was free, vigorous, or noble. 

t was, indeed, a base condition, to which 
lif born free, they had to tame and. schoo 
jtheir minds. Mr. Blair thus desoribes the 
legal condition and the relative situation 


| 
' 


instance or two of human sacrifices, furnish | Ol the slave to the freeman:— 


the alleged proofs that Africa labours under a 
natural incapacity for civilization; that it is en- 
thusiasm and fanaticism to think that she can 
ever enjoy the knowledge and the morals of 
Europe; that Providence nas irrevocably doom- 
ed her to be only a nursery of slaves for us free 
and civilized Europeans! Allow of this princi- 
ple, as applied to Africa, and I should be glac 
to know why it might not also have been ap- 
plied to ancient and uncivilized Britain? Why 
might not some Roman senator, pointing to 
British barbarians, have predicted, with equal 
boldness—“ There is a people that will never 
rise to civilization—there is a people destined 
never to be free—a people without the under- 
standing necessary for the attainment of useful 
arts; depressed by the hand of nature below the 
level of the human species; and created to form 
a supply of slaves for the rest of the world?” 

“We, Sir, have long emerged from barbarism 

-we have almost forgotten that we were once 
barbarians—we are now raised to a situation 
which exhibits a striking contrast to every cir- 
cumstance by which a Roman might have cha- 
racterized us, and by which we now character- 
ize Africa.” |The orator proceeded to a 
most splendid view of the civilization, the laws, 
the religion of Britain. }—‘'From all these bless- 
ings we must for ever have been shut out, had 
there been any truth in those principles which 
some gentlemen have not hesitated to lay down 
as applicable to the case of Africa. Had these 
principles been true, we ourselves had languish- 
ed to this hour in that miserable state of igno- 
rance,brutality, and degradation, in which histo- 
ry proves our ancestors to have been immersed. 
Had other nations adopted these principles in 
their conduct towards us; had other nations ap- 
plied to Great Britain the reasoning which 
some of the senators of this very island now 
apply to Africa, ages might have passed with- 
out our emerging from barbarism; and we, who 
are enjoying the blessings of British civiliza- 
tion, of British laws, and British liberty, might, 
at this hour, have been little superior, either in 
morals, in knowledge, or in refinement, to the 
rude inhabitants of the coast of Guinea. 

“Some of us may live to see a reverse of that 
picture from which we now turn our eyes with 
shame and regret. We may live to behold the 
natives of Africa engaged in the calm oceupa- 
tions of industry, in the pursuits of a just and 
legitimate commerce. We may behold the beams 
of science and philosophy breaking in upon 
their land, where at some happy period, in still 
later times, they may blaze with full lustre— 
and, joining their influence to that of pure reli- 
gion, may illuminate and invigorate the most 


“The original condition of slaves, in relation 
to freemen, was as low as can be conceived. 
They were not considered members of the 
community, in which they had no station nor 
|place. They possessed no rights, and were 
not deemed persons in law; so that they could 
neither sue, nor be sued, in any court of civil 
judicature, and they could not invoke the pro- 
tection of the tribunes. So far were those no- 
tons carried, that when an allegedslave claim- 
ed his freedom, on the ground of unjust deten- 
tion in servitude, he was under the necessity 
of having a free protector to sue for him, till 
Justinian dispensed with that formality. Slaves 
could not enter into matrimony, even with 
parties of their own rank, their union with 
whom was of an imperfect nature, violation of 
which was not accounted adultery;—the Chris- 
tian chureh itself did not maintain openly the 
validity of slave nuptials, till after the period 
embraced by this treatise. Attempts of free 
persons to form marriages with slaves were 
severely punished. Slaves had not the usual 
paternal power over their children, and no ties 
of blood among slaves were recognised, except 
jin respect to incest and parricide, which were 
regarded with horror by the law of nature; 
yet, if slaves became free, their former rela- 
tionships received effect; but their contwherni- 
um did not tacitly obtain the force of a regular 
marriage. Slaves were incapable of holding 
property, or directly exereising any power 
over it independently of their lord, although 


Then may we hope that even Africa, though 
last of ali the quarters of the globe, shall enjoy 
at length, in the evening of her day, those bless- 
ings which have descended so plentifully upon 
us in a much earlier period of the world. Then 
also will Europe, participating in her improve- 
ment and prosperity, receive an ample recom- 
pense for the tardy Gedo (if kindness it can 
be called) of no longer hindering that conti- 
nent from extricating herself out of the dark- 
ness, which, in other more fortunate regions, 
has been so much more speedily dispelled.— 
“Hos primus equis Oriens afflavit anhelis, 
Illic’ sera rubens accendit lumina Vesper.” 
Then, Sir, may be applied to Africa those 
words, originally used, indeed, with a different 
view— 
“His demum exactis....... 
Devenere locos letos, et amena vireta 
Fortunatorum memorum, sedesque beatas: 
Largior hic campos ewther, et lumine vestit 





distant extremities of that immense continent. 


Purpureo.”’ Pitt's Speeches, vol. ii. p. 80. 
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oy | might, with his sanction, be yrpsiotens 
of land. Whatever they acquired belonged 
to their master. The latter frequently allow- 
ed them to enjoy property of their own, (pecu- 
lium,) consisting sometimes of other slaves; 


but they possessed it by tolerance only; and 
any legal proceedings connected with it were 
necessarily conducted in the name of the mas- 
ter, who alone was regarded as the true pro- 
plaintiff or defendant.”—p. 


prietor, whether 
51-53. 

‘The slave had no protection against the 
avarice, rage, or lust of the master, whose au- 
thority was founded on absolute property, and 
the bondsman was viewed, less as a human 
being, subject to arbitrary dominion, than as an 
inferior animal, dependent wholly on the will 
of his owner: hence, perhaps the command of 
his master was accepted, by public justice, as 
an excuse for the slight misdemeanour of a 
slave; although, from expediency, his master’s 
order or co-operation was not admitted to jus- 
tify his commission of a grave crime. At first, 





the master possessed the uncontrolled power of 
life and death; he might kill, mutilate, or tor- 
ture his slaves, for any or no otfence: he might 
force them tu become gladiators or prostitutes; 
the temporary unions of male with female 
slaves were furmed and dissolved at his com- 
mand; families and friends were separated 
when he pleased; the laws recognised no obli- 
gation upon the owner of slaves to furnish 
them proper food and clothing, or to take care 
of them in sickness. Slaves could have no pro- 
perty but by sufferance of their master, for 
whom they acquired everything, and with 
whom they could form no engagement, which 
would be binding upon him; since any contract 
between such parties was nugatory, as fulfil- 
ment of it could not be enforced, at law, by the 
slaves;—for, even if they had been qualified to 
litigate, the master’s superior and engrossing 
right to all that belonged nominally to the 
slaves would have afforded a ready answer to 
the claim—except in one particular case. 
Philosophers exercised their ingenuity upon 
the question, whether it were possible for a 
slave to confer a benefit upon his master; and 
Seneca, while he argues in favour of the af- 
firmative, shows that the general feeling upon 
such points was much inclined to the opposite 
side.’—pp. 77, 78. 

It was under the emperors that the law 
seems first to have interfered in behalf of 
the slave population, and this interference, 
whether suggested by policy or humanity, 
no doubt had its effect in averting the mis- 
chiefs which might have been apprehended 
from their numbers. The period of the 
worst treatment of slaves appears to have 
been the latter days of the republic. In the 
olden times, when the manners were more 
simple, and slaves fewer in number, the 
consul, summoned from his plough, had 
been partaking in the toil, probably in the 
diet, of his assistant. ‘Possibly,’ as Denina,| 
quoted by Mr. Blair, has observed, ‘masters 
then remembered, that in the course of fre- 





b= wars between neighbours, each in- 
ividual ran the risk of being at some time 
made a slave.’ We are tempted to quote 
the noble lines of Massinger, to illustrate 
this primitive period:— 


{ 
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‘Happy those times 
When lords were styled fathers of families, 
And not imperious masters; when they numbered 
Their servants almost equal to their sons, 
Or one degree beneath them; when their labours 
Were cherished and rewarded, and a period 
Set to their sufferings; when they did not press 
Their duties or their wills beyond the power 
And strength of their performance! All things 

ordered 

With such decorum as wise law-makers 
From each well-governed private house derived 
The perfect medal of a commonwealth. 
Humanity then lodged in the hearts of men, 
And thankful masters carefully provided 
For creatures wanting reason. 

The Bondman, act iv. sc. 2. 


But when wealth increased and slaves 
were multiplied, and liberty, it must be 
added, became more rampant, this unfortu- 
nate race was trampled upon with still 
more remorseless zeal by those haughty re- 
publicans, so jealous of the least infringe- 
ment on their own rights and privileges— 
an example not lost, it should seem, on 
those republicans of modern days, who are 
most boastful of their national and indivi- 
dual freedom. Then it was that the work- 
houses were crowded, a fettered peasantry 
tilled the land, and Cato, the censor. in 
some respects a model of Roman virtue, ob- 
tained dishonourable celebrity as a domes- 
tic tyrant. 

‘Masters then considered, generally, that 
there was nothing which they might not do to 
their slaves, and that great severity towards 
them was necessary to keep them in complete 
subjection; and even good-natured masters 
thought sometimes that their own easy temper 
produced carelessness in their domestics. 
Slaves were spoken of as mere animals; and 
valued only in so far as they represented 
money. Hortensius, we are told, cared less 
for the health of his slaves than of his fish. 
And it was a question put for ingenious pen 
tation, whether, in order to lighten a vessel in 
a storm, one should sacrifice a valuable horse 
or a worthless slave. Even Cicero speaks of 
his own regret for the death of a favourite and 
gifted domestic being greater than he ought to 
have felt for a slave!’—p. 124. 

During the last civil wars, the desperate 
Catiline alone dared to entertain the 
thought of letting loose the fierce and in- 
censed slaves upon their masters; and of all 
the charges, accumulated by the indignant 
eloquence of Cicero, none, doubtless, struck 
on so sensitive a chord in the feeling of his 
audience, or aggravated to such a height the 
general abhorrence. Under the first Ceesars, 
the condition of the slaves was, probably, but 
little improved. The law of Renvheties, as 
we shall see, produced no great practical 
advantage. It appears from a law of Clau- 
dius that it was a practice so common to 
expose sick and helpless and decrepit slaves 
in the island of A€sculapius on the Tiber, 
with the view of saving their maintenance, 
that a prohibitory enactment became neces- 
sary. he comic writers, particularly 
Plautus, who must be received with caution 
on the subject of Roman slavery, the sati- 
rists, and Martial, are our chief authorities 
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on the actual usage of slaves. Like ourjdice or doubt like that which depresses the 
Anti-slavery Reporters, of course such au-jnegro into an interior mental and intellec- 
thors selected the worst cases, and some-|tual being. It is said that some of the liberal 
times wrote rather for effect than truth./arts were proscribed to slaves, but practi- 
But it is impossible to believe that the Ro-|cally this could not be the case. The slaves 
mans, accustomed to the bloody diversions|of Atticus were indispensable to his lite- 
of the arena, were not, in general, a severe|rary ease and enjoyment. Many persons 
and cruel people. Instruments for the flagel-| derived more vulgar advantages from the 
lation and toggure of slaves, whips, thongs! skill of their slaves in the mechanical arts; 
of bulls’ hide*iron collars, and even moreland the bondman who could minister suc- 
horrible engines, seem to have been hung} cessfully to the luxury of his master, how- 
up as ordinary and necessary pieces of fur-|ever he might occasionally suffer from his 
niture, like our stands for walking-sticks and] caprice, was too important to his personal 
umbrellas. Wo to the careless Abigail who| comfort, and even too valuable in the mar- 
did not finish off, with a nice and exquisite] ket, not to be treated with some kind of dis- 
touch, that symmetry of curl which formed) tinetion. The cook who could humour the 
the head-dress of her capricious mistress,|delicate palate of Apicius, might be liable to 
or touch her cheek with the becoming tinge) occasional out-bursts of resentment from 
of ceruse! The whip hang temptingly near,| his fastidious lord, but he had so strong a 
and the great dame herself would some-|hold upon the ruling passion—both the ap- 
times take that instrument of correction in-) petites and the vanity of the voluptuary 
to her own delicate hands, or, at least, see| were so deeply concerned in keeping him in 
that it was duly administered, It was only | wood humour—that no doubt he was as im- 
of the lady whose locks were so naturally| perious and almost as independent as a first- 


beautiful as to disdain the use of art, that! 
Ovid would venture to say— 


‘Ornatrix tato corpore semper erat.’ 


The porter (the janitor) appears to have 
been ordinarily chained, like the house-dog, 
to his post; a visiter was sometimes treated 
with the interesting spectacle of the flagel- 
lation of an offending slave; there seem to 
have been professional torturers, who hired 
themselves out for this disgusting office. 
The law of Augustus, which established the 
jurisdiction of the prafectus urbis in cases 
Geewebn master and slave, probably had no 
great effect beyond the moral influence, 
which might arise from the recognition of 
the legislature that this part of the com- 
munity was not altogether beneath its care. 
The master was not compelled to bring his! 
delinquent slave before this tribunal—the 
slave would rarely dare toappeal to it. At 
all events the jurisdiction of the ‘Lord 
Mayor’ of Rome extended only to the city,| 
or a limited district around it—the tortured} 
slave in the country work-house might 
shriek to the unheeding air. 

The mitigating circumstances of Roman 
slavery arose partly from the sentiments of] 
justice and humanity, which, notwithstand- 
ing the vices and ferocity of the general 
character, were gradually disseminated, 
and from local and incidental causes. As 
to the agricultural slaves, the rapid propa- 
gation of them, which Appian describes, at 
the worst period of their general condition, 
shows that, for the most part, they were 
not exposed to such hard usage, or kept on 
such insufficient food, as checks the multi- 
plication of the species. The domestic slave, 
of good conduct, industry, and skill in any of 
the arts or attainments which ministered to 
the comfort, the wealth, or the luxury of his 
master, had the power of enhancing his own 
value, and becoming an object of esteem; 
even of interest and pride. There was no 

uestion as to the equal capacity of the 
Greek or Asiatic slave for any kind of in- 








struction, with his Roman lo 


rate artiste in our free metropolis. 

Mr. Blair gives some curious instances 
of the value which ditferent slaves bore in 
the market: the important personage, al- 
luded to above, sold for 772/.; a fool (morio) 
for 161/. 9s. 2d.; for a luxury of a much 


nobler kind, a set of learned slaves, a kind of 


rhapsodists who could repeat the whole of 
celebrated works, Calvinius Sabinus paid 
at the rate of 100,000 nummi, or 817/. 5s. 10d. 
each. A good actor and a good physician! 
bore n high price, on account of the emolu- 
ments which they brought in. The slave- 
player, about whom Cicero was concerned 
in his celebrated cause pro Roscio, was es- 
timated at the least at 200 sestertia (1614/. 
Ils. = 

The language of the moral writers dur- 
ing the early emperors gradually assumed 
a more humane and liberal tone on the 
treatment of slaves, and though no doubt 
far beyond their age, must, in some degree, 
be considered as indicative of the general 
sentiment. Cicero ventures to hint that 
justice is to be observed even towards 
slaves, and that those are not altogether 
wrong in their jadgment who would treat 
them as hired servants.—(De Off. i. 13.) 
This cold and timid philosophy expands, in 
many passages of Seneca, into bold and al- 
most Christian sentiments of humanity. 
Pliny the younger, instead of treating his 
triends with the sight of the bleeding backs 
and collared necks of his slaves, felt a more 
honourable pride in displaying the cleanli- 
ness and comfort of their apartments. The 
mild and benevolent Plutarch is full of 
pleasing and liberal feeling on the same 
subject. But the real drop of sweetness in 
this bitter cup must, after all, have been the 
chance of liberty which was often granted 
with no sparing hand;—Augustus, indeed 
restrained to a certain degree the general 
liberality, and put some check on the num- 
ber of manumissions;—and this restoration 
to freedom, though the dibertus was in some 
degree of dependence upon his potenw, 
who was still responsible to the public for his 


no preju-/behaviour, might become practically com- 
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plete. It was not, as in the great republic |son, we are informed, of the author of ‘The 
of modern days, where the /ibertino patre Grave,’ and the son of the late admirable 
nati, unfortunately still marked out by the Lord President of the Court of Session at 
indelible sign of their colour and features, |Edinburgh—is not a writer for effect, or for 
remain a despised and excluded race, whom any temporary purpose. He had no splendid 
the public sentiment sternly refuses to ad-|theory to illustrate; no object but that of 
mit to social union, to a real and active par- \ditlusing the valuable knowledge which his 
ticipation in their free institutions. _ jindustry has enabled him to collect; and 

Some legal limitations still fettered in though his reading is both accurate and ex- 
Rome the man of slave descent; for several! tensive, he brings it to bear on his subject 
generations he was not admitted into the without the slightest display or parade. If 
senate; but to all other distinctions this accomplishments such as his be*common 
blot seems to have been no practical impe-/with the northernbar, that profession may 
diment. Gibbon considers that they were well be a proud one; and its members may 
excluded from military honours, but we be excused for regarding with some jealousy 
doubt whether that barrier was not often |the system which subjects the decisions of 
overleaped; and the single example of Ho-|their native judges, trained in the study of 
race is suflicient to prove that it was no ex-|Roman jurisprudence, to the revisal of per- 


clusion, when compensated by great talents, 
from the most distinguished society of Rome. 
The emperor Hadrian first eflectually ex- 
tended the protection of the law ever the 
slave part of the community, and took away 
the power of life and death. He suppressed 
the ergastula, and restrained a proprietor 
from cline a slave to a keeper of gladiators. 
Antoninus Pius legislated in the same be- 
nignant spirit, and thus prepared the way 
for that final emancipation which was to 
take place through the slow and silent ope- 
ration of Christianity. We have already, 
ina former article in this Number, pointed 
out, as aninteresting subjeet ot ene the 
manner in which Christienity contributed 
to this great-social change. Mr. Blair has 
stated the operation of some of the regula- 
tions introduced by the Christian emperors, 
but he has only treated the subject, accord- 
ing to his plan, in an incidental manver. It 


sons who have but rarely even a tinge of 
that species of learning, without which no 
man can understand anything of the ancient 
municipal law of Scotland. 

The whole history of the servile classes 
of mankind, of which Mr. Blair’s theme is 
an important chapter, might be made both 
interesting and instructive. The advan- 
tages which legalized slavery has certainly 
conferred upon mankind, in certain periods 
of society, in mitigating the atrocities of bar- 
barian warfare, giving a kind of value to 
human life, which would otherwise be un- 
spairingly mowed dow, the exterminat- 
ing sword; its modifi ns in the east and 
jwest; the singular an@{se to speak) prema- 
jture benevolence of the Mosaic institutes in 
jthe mitigation of its sufferings; the differ- 
lence in its actual effect on both classes in 
i\despotic and republican states; all these, 
and numberless other points connected with 





still remains to develope both the direct and |its history, might afford very curious sub- 
indirect operation of this new principle of |jects for a philosophical mind, which should 
civilization on the servile population of the |be superior to all the temporary excitement 


Roman empire. It does not appear quite 
clear, when Christianity first ventured 
openly to raise its voice against the injus- 
tice and inhumanity of «he whole system. 
Chrysostom inveighs in one part of his wri- 
tings against the possession of an enormous 
number of slaves, yet rather as a proof of 
inordinate and dangerous opulence, than as 
worse in itself than any other prevailing 
luxury. The emperors proceeded but slow- 
ly in their legislative interferences, and 
rather with a view to the amelioration of 
the condition, than, at least till the time of 
Justinian, with any view to complete eman- 
cipation. new slave-trade arose in the 
centre of Europe during the invasions of the 
barbarians, of whicha sketch is given in the 
‘History of the Jews,’ vol. iii., as it appears 
chiefly to have been carried on by that active 
race, who had little seruple as to the traffic 


of the day, and bring to the investigation 
‘sound political wisdom, tempered with real 
Christian benevolence. 


From the Monthly Magazine. 
CASTLE COPPET AND MADAME DE STAEBL. 


Coppet—Madame de Stael—M. de Rocca 
—Curious circumstance of their mar- 
riage—Mad. de Bombelles, the original 
of Corinna—Lord Liverpool—Edward 
Gibbon. 


Geneva, June, 1833. 
_T wave certainly been disappointed in the 
Chateau. Eynard’s magnificent mansion 











in which they should engage, provided it jat Geneva is not worse placed than the 
was lucrative. Yet it cannot be doubted!vast and otherwise imposing edifice, once 
that to Christianity Europe was eventually inhabited by the celebrated author of Corin- 
indebted for the extinction of slavery—or|na. Not more than a hundred feet from the 
that our modern philanthropists have un- shores of the Leman, it is deprived of all 
wisely neglected the mode of operation in|view of the lake, by the small dirty and dis- 
that great example. lngreeable town of Coppet intervening. 

On the whole, we recommend this little| Even the view of the glorious mountaias, 
work to the reader who may be desirous of jon the opposite coast of Savoy, by the gene- 
useful and dispassionate information on ajrous sel-denial of the founder has been 
most curious subject. Mr. Blair—the grand- 


wholly reserved for the enjoyment of the 
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domestics in the upper stories; while the|of her sire’s budget, to be revenged. Na 
best prospect afforded the principal rooms|leon, however, who, unwittingly on his 
is the distant nook wherein the unromantic part it must be owned, influenced her flight 
town of Geneva strives to conceal itself from|into England, by the route of Germany, 
too liberal observation. Russia, Sweden, and sea-sickness, was, 
Yet Coppet, with its more material en-|happily or unhappily for her, just then 
joyments, was not ill-suited to Madame de |rather more potent than revenge, strong as 
Stael, who possessed no unfavourable opi-|it is in woman in general, and gigantic in 
nion of the tangible, edible comforts of life;; Madame in particular; for the next day, by 
and who set no inferior value on a well-|imperial ander. Captain De Rocca was on 
served board than on the ruder magnificence |his way to Spain, to aid the cause of Joseph 
of the Mer-de-Glace (Mother Glass, as|and usurpation. The Spaniards, however, 
Kitchener characteristically translated it,)|expressed their opinions on the subject with 
or the tranquil retreats of woody Val-Om-|so much warmth and tenacity, that the 
brosa. troops with whom he marched were expos- 
It is now many long years since that, un-/ed to dreadful loss and extreme suffering 
distinguished by political notoriety; as yet|for a lengthened period, particularly in the 
unhonoured by his memorable duel with | Ronda: the description of which has been as 
General Donnadieu, where the lame com-| graphically as neatly given by De Rocca, in 
batants fought in arm-chairs; unnoticed by|the statement he published; and wherein 
the rejection of L’ Academie Frangaise; and singular justice is rendered to the merits of 
long ere he was immortalized “‘by the sor-|the British army—singular, as coming from 
row of the Chamber of Deputies, on his de-|an officer in the French service; but far 
cease being inscribed on its minutes,”}more singular, from that officer being a 
Benjamin Constant, then known only as/Swiss. ears elapsed, and “tempus edax 
one of the “small deer” of literature, but|rerum” had also made a partial meal of the 
afterwards acknowledged as the “Encyclo-|ire of Madame de Stael, without entirely 
pedie Ambulante,” aspired to build a better|consuming it, when accident again threw 
reputation on the broader basis of Madame /her in the way of the unsusceptible soldier; 
de Stael’s fame, supported, as it was, by the|but he was sadly changed. Repeatec 
memory of her father. In so far as martial| wounds, severe fatigue, and hard privation 
rights went, his fervent solicitations were|had brought sorrow and care upon him; her 
rejected. Madame de Stael’s ardent attach-|better feelings were awakened; and a pity 
ment to liberty, not being wholly given to|jostled vengeance from its already tottering 
mankind, was largely reserved for her own|throne. She a eae to him to become her 
private use, until De Rocca (unwon himself )|amanuensis; and, more gifted by talent than 
“came, saw, and conquered.” y fortune and her niggard sister French 
The circumstances attending their union/|half-pay, he was placed ee the establish- 
were somewhat singular. She first met|ment of “‘the most considerable woman of 
him in the year 1808, at a ball giver by M.|her age”—as Mike Kelly, of musical and 
Hottinguer, at Geneva. He was then a/vinous memory, loved to describe the port- 
captain inthe French service; she in the|ly Billington. Years were with her—the 
earlier enjoyment of the brilliant success/green leaf of her laurel were fast turning 
which attended her ‘“‘Corinna.” With an|yellow—triends were not then what they 
extravagant sense of her proper merits/once were; and the cociety of De Rocea be- 
(considerable as they confessedly were;) im-|came daily more necessary to her happiness; 
perious of character, and dictatorial in dis-|and she offered him her hand, which, it has 
course, she exacted and obtained, from the|been said, he accepted less from love than 
frankness or policy of others, unbounded at-|gratitude. Be it as it may, the intellectual 
tention, admiration, and applause in her |qualities of Madame de Stael soon super- 
own land: and nervously jealous of produc-|seded the consideration of more fading 
ing a sensation wherever she appeared, she charms; and, having given birth toa son, 
required that at her dictum every head/jher death was a bereavement he had not 
should bow, like the simultaneous abase-|strength to endure. In the calm retirement 
ment of white wigs, at the termination of ajof private life, where the allurements to 
judgment in Banco. On the occasion re- — my were wanting, and ambition and ri- 
ferred to, however, one apparently but of |valry unrequired, all her happier qualities 
moderate pretensions to am. wealth, or in-|unaffectedly shone forth; giving happiness 
fluence, either from taste, affectation, or|to his home, and comfort to his life; and 
indifference, gave no sign of the impression| when she died, the world became a blank in 
she made upon the rest of the society. This|his sight, and even his affection for his child 
was of itself sufficiently a substantive crime|could not prevent his sinking under the pri- 
in her sight, unaided, as it was, by the ad-|vation. 
jective offence of his declaring,loud enough| The old De Rocca was one of the most 
for her to hear (although Soeeeutiounl y eccentric characters in Geneva, and subject 








rhaps,) ‘Elle est bien laide!? The good-|to singular fits of abstraction. On the de- 
Desneured smile of O’Gorman Mahon, when | cease of his wile (the mother of Madame de 
bowed out of the house by Mr. Speaker;|Stael’s husband,) his friends contrived to 


the calm courtesy of a division of Irish|keep alive in him a sense of his duties on 
Whiteboys, could alone compete with the |the day of interment; and, with wonderful 
expressive philosophy of the fair one’s fea-|decorum, he managed to get as far as the 
tures, as she inquired the name of the re- |burial-ground, without the gates of the our. 
bellious auditor, and swore, by the memory |On the return of the procession, the old 
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gentleman abruptly turned into the fields; 
and wholly forgetiul of the proper obser- 
vances, coaxed the city by a difierent gate 
to that ‘by which the mourners had return- 
ed, where he was met by a friend, who, 
with a look of sorrow, and in a tone of sym- 

yathy, inquired after his health. “Much | 
better, I I thank you, than | was this morn-| 

¢,” he replied; ‘the agreeable walk I have 
a has quite refreshed me. There is no- 
thing, certainly, like country air for exhila- 
rating the spirits.” In the evening of the 
same day, examining the cards of invitation 
on his mantel-piece, ina semilucid interval, 
he found one for a soiree, to which he un- 
hesitatingly proceeded.—*The party is pu: 
off, Sir, ” was the announcement of ihe ser- 
vant, in reply to his knock.—**OQn what ac- 
count, pray?”—*By reason of the death of 
Madame de Rocca, my mistress’s dearest 
friend."—“Madame De Rocea! my wile? 
ha! Very true—very true. Make my com- 
pliments to your mistress, and say how ex- 
cessively grieved | am that—the party has 
been delerred.” 

It is somewhat remarkable that, in her|M 
portraiture of the accomplished Roman im- 
provisatrice, Madame de Stael drew limit- 
edly, if at all, on her imagination; but found 
her model in real life. She referred to the 
friend and companion of her early years 
(Mademoiselle Braun, a Danish lady; ;) who 
fully justified, in her person, the beauty and 
accomplishments ascribed to Corinna. At 
the early age of thirteen she was already 
celebrated for her knowledge of various 
uages, in al] of which her poeti- 


modern lang 
cal productions received, as they merited 


the very highest praise. Her person 
charms were of the very first order; and her 
intellectual qualities rare and distinguished. 
Her form was exquisitely graceful; and in 
the higher walks of dramatic art, her repre- 
sentations were given with truth of expres- 
sion and depth of teeling, only commensu- 
rate to the elegance of action, propriety of 
gesture, and rich yet delicate tone of voice 
by which they were accompanied. Her 
improvisations received the utmost ap- 
plause, even from the jealous Romans; and 
Canova, who transterred the poetry he 
loved to marble, used to listen with rapture 
to the Seandinavian songstress; and dis- 
dained not to confess that the beauty of his 
roductions were e:*aanced by the study of 
er unrivalled grace of form and attitude. 
She accompanied Madame de Stael tolf 
Rome, and there it was (as I believe) she! 
met with Count Ludwig de Bombelles, but 
recently ambassador from the court of Aus- 
tria to that of Tuscany, to whom she became 
united. Of Madame de Stael’s hero little 
can be said; but she probably erred less 
from ignorance than advisedly in her deli- 
neation of the British noble, in compliance 
with the enthusiastic predilection of the 
French (to whom Bonaparte gave example) 
= the monotonous melancholy of You 
Pe Thoughts andthe maudlin sublimity 
f the latter she herself could 
Fab had no very contemptible opinion, as 
with an extraordinary degree of of critical 





acumen and of rare instruction, she observ- 
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ed to an astonished literary character of 
our land, “that the gloom of his poetical 
countryman, Milton, was undoubtedly due 
to his frequent perusal of Ossian.” The 
mighty bard, had he been present, might 
have reasonably adopted the expe dient she 
relates in her “Allemagne,” of the German 
who, in despair of inspiriting himself by 
other means, threw himself out of a two 
pair of stairs window—peur se faire vif—a 
Swiss stricture on ‘Teutonic dulness. Ma- 
dame de Stael was, however, a brilliant 
exception to Helvetic stolidity of spirit; and 
often, as I have heard, successfully handled 
the foils with the wittiest diplom atist and 
most diplomatic wit of lis age. Itis true 
that, not content with the admiration ac- 
corded to her genius, she depended on her 
personal attractions for a soiter impression 
on those she sought to win, although they 
were scarce ly adapte d to the etlect rshe de. 
sired to produce. It was at the felicitous 
epoch of the ambassador's nuptials that she 
hazarded the question ‘‘Whether, if they 
both fell into the wate r, he would save her or 
Madame T———?”—"*Why, Madam, you 
are, probably, the bet ‘iter swimmer of the 
two!” was the adroit re ply that, if unsatis- 
factory to the lady’s self-love, had some- 
what of charity for its apology. ‘The unsus- 
ceptibility of the minister's soul, in refusing 
to accede to the protocols and conferer nces 
of the god of love, but led the deity to aim 
his shafts at a higher mark; and, it is said, 
that she strove to influence the destinies of 
Fraace and the happiness of Josephine, by 
uniting sentiment to talent inher endeavour 
to sway the feelings of the First Consul of 
the Republic. The dictatorial tone of her 
conversation, her unqualified temerity in 
discourse, her utter distaste of all feminine 
grace of manner, and the want of personal 
charms to redeem those liults, operated on 
Bonaparte as they did on Lord Byron, and 
proved more than an antidote to admira- 
tion. It must have been amusing to behold 
the impatient peer. in the recess of the win- 
dow, looking on the blue waters of the lake, 
and ‘listening to one more blue. Her te- 
nacity of purpore, in assuring herself the 
attention of E»naparte by evil report, when 
good had failed he r, at le ngth tended to ir 
ritate him; and ‘‘the signs of the times” 
were not unobserved by those by whom he 
was surrounded, and fr ‘iends fell from her. 
“It is said that rats will timely abandon a 
falling house,” was her observation; “‘if’ it 
be true, my disgrace is certain as Monsieur 
de T has bid me adieu sans retour!” 
Disappointed in the first objects of her am- 
bition, and having but excited distaste where 
she purposed to offend, she called fancy to 
her aid, and invented proposed persecutions, 
which existed but in her imagination; and 
relying rather upon the presumed import- 
ance of her writings than on their real 
effect or imperial consideration of the m, she 
s|resolved to abandon Switzerland, and seek 
safety in England. If even the atlection of 
fear in woman can amuse, there would be 
much of the ridiculous in the gratuitous me- 
naces, the hypothetical treasons, and unreal 
dangers which attended her flight; but she 
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was somewhat recompensed by the increase|much personal deformity, of which he was 
of interest they conferred on her character;|so sensible, that, when the sedan chair 
and, armed with a due quantum of eulogy on| which bore the bulk of instruction, arrive 

Magna Charta, the Bill of Rights, Habeas|at M. de Sevry’s door, the historian de- 
Corpus, and Trial by Jury, she gained our|clined to quit it, until due notice was given 
shores in safety. At first Dominie Samp-|to the females of the mansion to avoid his 
son’s exclamation would have well de-| presence, on his way to the library of his 
scribed it; but she was too profuse of exhi-|triend. Madame Du Briasserts positively, 
bition, and, ere long, ‘‘the venerable father/| that the strictest attention to the duties of 
of the English bar,” as my Lord Vaux)religion were enforced in his house by the 
described him, for whose white locks and order of Gibbon; which is strange, as the 
unearthly phraseology she had taken an/epoch she refers to is apparently that of 
affection, absolutely locked himselfin, to|the completion of that work which is so 
avoid her everlasting palaver. She, how-|much at variance with its precepts. He 
ever, awakened the curiosity of his late| once asserted, at Brooke’s, in the presence 
Majesty (then Prince Regent) to see and| of Fox—it was in the year 1779, 1 think— 
hear her; and she was somewhat recom-|that there was no salvation for Great 
pensed for the neglect of the wholesale} Britain but in the gentle remedy of cutting 
manulacturer of constitutions, by being in-|off the heads of six of the then ministry, 
vited to meet his Royal Highness at Fife}and having them laid on the table of the 
House, then the residence of the late Earl ot} House of Commons! Whatever were the 
Liverpool. Cognizant ofall that law, physic,| cause, six weeks subsequently he accepted 
and divinity—‘‘Shakspeare, taste, and the|oflice, and assured himself a pension from 
niusical glasses” could furnish for discus-| the same ministry! 

sion, she entered upon an elaborate disser-| Voltaire, Rousseau, Gibbon, De Stael— 
tion on the constitution and then existing|all have celebrated the beauties of the Le- 
merits of the House of Lords; when, ab-|man. Well! take the Vaudois cotter, even 
uptly interrupting her analysis, she de-jof this our day; regard the tone and tem- 
Spanided, “By the way, my Lord, what has|per of his career; and view the “‘fair hu- 
become of Lord Hawkesbury, whose|manities” of his humble home: the picture 
speeches were my aversion, as the mostjis neither rare nor distant. Then turn to 
stupid ever, perhaps, uttered in the Cham-/the palace of the philosopher of Ferney; 
ber of Peers?” The simple and dignified|and “the malice, hatred, and all uncharita- 
confession made by the Earl, of “lam the|bleness of its once possessor; the heart- 
man!” interrupted the lady’s lecture for|corroding jealousies, the torturing suscep- 
nearly one third of a second. ‘The first|tibility, and domestic degradation of Rous- 


gentleman in Great Britain,” if politely, in-|seau; the veering opinions of Gibbon, and 
telligibly expressed his disappointment;jhis habitual discontent; the ever-unsatisfied 
and the mention of it, by a good-natured|vanity of Madame de Stael, demanding, in 
friend, little tended to an increase of seren-| vain, the unqualified admiration of a world, 


ity in the Lioness. | more frequently tempted to smile than to 
A younger son of Madame de Stael en-|applaud. Cast up the account of good and 
tered the Swedish service, and a treatise,|ill on either side, and say where lies the 
in reprehension of the practice of duelling,| balance of life’s better and more enduring 
which she wrote, was understood to have|enjoyments? 
been intended for his use; but he had un- 
jertunately previously decided on the sub- 
ject, as the news of his death, in a private 
rencontre, reached his mother, at the mo- From the Monthly Magazine. 
ment of giving her work to the world. A 
third son was drowned in the Leman; and THE CATALAN CAPUCHIN. 
the young De Rocea survives, the inheritor, 
as it is said, of much of his mother’s wit} Few persons who have not been in the 
and talent. country have ever heard the extraordinary 
The story goes, that the portly and volu-|traits of individual heroism which charac- 
minous Gibbon was an admirer of Madame}terized the annals of the South American 
de Stael’s mother. He so ardently and/revolution. History has not yet done jus- 
imprudently pressed his suit to Mademoi-|tice to the memory of those brave men 
selle Curchod (afterwards Madame Neck-|who have shed their best blood for their 
er,) that he rashly operated a genuflexion,|/country, and by whose sacrifices the ulti- 
which would have left him an eternity in|mate happiness and freedom of their poste- 
which to declare his passion, had not hisjrity will be effected. But this by the way 
considerate mistress summoned the serv-|—it is not my intention to treat the matter 
ants to elevate her learned and unwieldy seriously here. There are instances of hu- 
lover from his unhappy ‘Decline and Fall.”|morous incident, and others, of a mau- 
I met, the other day, at Lausanne, a Ma-|vaise plaisanterie, that will suit my pre- 
dame Du Bri, who informed mie (and I t purpose better. 
think I can rely on her repr — B tots the mass of men which the revo- 
that she well remembers Gibbon, and had|lution introduced from obscurity, were ma- 
often beheld him, on the occasion of his|gay whose sole recommendation was their 
visits to his friend, M. de Sevry, of Lau-|daring intrepidity. Assisted bythe influ- 
sanne. An accident he had met witli, in ence which such a quality obtained for 
slipping ou the pavement, had produced 'them among their countrymen, they pro- 
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cured detached commands, where, by dint|to stimulate their peteiotioan, and persuade 
of valour and vigilance, such extraordinary |them to their good. 
deeds were achieved as would astonish the} It so happened that, a few days previous 
modern tactician, and lead us back to the|to the departure of LJanero on his mission, 
days of our chivalric toretathers. ja French schooner arrived, laden with all 
Distinguished from many of the minor|manner of things which could not find a 
chiefs of that day, was one who I shail call|market elsewhere,—such as old clothes, 
Llanero. He was by birth a native of|rancid oil, sour wine; and, judging the 
Porto Rico, but had expatriated himself on|march of mind was progressing at Angos- 
account of a slight ditlerence he had had|tura with the march of Bolivar, many 
with the alealde of his town. Inthe short/books were sent—translations from the 
progress of this misunderstanding, the al-|French into the Spanish: and the cabin 
calde was left minus a nose; and such was|/was adorned with a ballad, then in great 
the indignation of the authorities, by this}vogue among the French, much about the 
outrage upon justice, that poor Llanero|same popularity as “Cherry Ripe,” once 
was never able to return. He was a man/enjoyed with us. This ballad was called 
of no half measures;—theretore, seeing his |*‘La Barque a Caron,” and took Lianero’s 
proffered friendship treated with the pro-|fancy very much. He was at the pains of 
mise of a halter by the Spanish gevern-|having it translated to him and learning it 
ment, he determined on doing his best to|by heart. He was soon made to under- 
earn the distinction. The first proof of his|stand that part of the mythology of the an- 
conciliatory intention became manifest by cients which was the gist of the song, and 
his volunteering into the insurgent forces, fully comprehended how old Charon was 
commanded by General Miranda, destined employed to ferry the souls of deceased 
to act against the province of Valencia.— sinners to await the final order of the infer- 
After the defeat of Miranda, and upon the nal judge. Such was the burthen of “La 
re-establishment of the royal authority, Barca de Caroni,” as translated. 
many individuals belonging to the Inde-| Before Llanero had been appointed to 
pendent forces, who had private reasons of the mission, he was raised to the rank of 
their own tor not returning into royal Major in the Independent army; so, think- 
bondage, scattered themselves in the im- ing it incumbent upon him to do justice to 
mense plains and forests which lie between his dignity, he clothed himself from head to 
the Carraccas and the Orinoco, and, collect- foot with the cast-off French military finery, 
ing a few followers, commenced a small —which, to the unsophisticated taste of the 
brigand practice on their own account; republican soldier, was the elimax of splen- 
and really managed to carry on a very dour; for. it must be understood, the trifling 
pretty stroke of business. They had plenty earnings of his former industrious pursuit 
of wild cattle for food, plenty of good horses!had not been completely dissipated, and 
to ride, and their hammocks, swung be- now it enabled him to add lustre to a rank 
tween trees, formed a very comfortable|that he little anticipated when his entire 
and economical lodging. ‘Their gains were military wardrobe consisted of a blanket 
principally devoted to their luxuries, and|with a hole cut in the middle, through 
were spent in ardent spirits and tobacco.—| which he could thrust his head. His ap- 
Lianero was one of these free-traders, and|pearance was much in the following fash- 
managed to maintain himself in this re-|ion:—Tall and gaunt; but wiry and museu- 
spectable position in society till the arrival lar. His countenance very dark, and his 
of General Bolivar, who entered the pro-|crispy hair betraying a tinge of the African, 
vinee of Venezuela at the head of anincon-|or, as the sailors say, “a dip of the tar- 
siderable number of troops, and, after ob-|brush.” The expression of his features 
taining some successes on the Orinoco, was| would not have been bad had it not been 
joined by most of the free companies scat-|sadly biassed by an irregular exhibition of 
tered about. His insignificant armament|muscle, extending from the right eye-brow 
thus became a formidable corps;—it was|across the eye and cheek and right lip, 
then the deadly etruggle commenced,|which was completely separated; this was 
which ended in the expulsion of the Span-|the consequence of being under the hands 
iards from the land which they had ruled|ofa bungling practitioner in the likeness of 
for centuries. F a Spanish dragoon, who wantonly dropped 
For Bolivar, Llanero bad a most pro-| his instrument across Llanero’s face, just 
found respect, carried almost to veneration; at the moment when he received the cloth- 


and he was consequently one of the first to| yard or so of lance-wood through his inte- 
joi rior: this Llanero would facetiously ob- 
serve, twisting his grisly features into 
something like a grin, was the signature of 
his Spanish correspondent to his last will 
and testament. We now behold him cast- 
ing off his former primitive vestments, and 
clothed in a short hussar jacket of light 
blue, edged round with white wool, and 
decorated with three silver stripes on the 
right cuff, denoting the rank of its late own- 
er, who had evidently been a small man, as 
the — bony paws of Llanero protruded 
2 


join the Independent standard. The great 
difficulty the army of the Liberator had to 
struggle against was the want of provisions. 
The left bank of the Orinoco had been so 
ravaged by former wars that little could be 
expected from ‘its miserable inhabitants.— 
The country on the right bank of the river 
had been in comparative security; but the 
people, uncertain of -payment, sent such 
very scanty supplies to the requisition of 
me Liberator, t - he determined to send 

ero st them as a proper person 
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tised ear of Llanero, cultivated to an extra- 
ordinary extent by his former habits of 
vigilance, had detected in the distance the 
tramp of a horse as at full speed. He 
listened until he became assured; then, 
starting upon his legs, he turned out the 


at considerable length from beneath the 
sheep-skin cuffs. His trousers, too, origi- 
nally of white duck, were stained here and 
there, and reached half way down the 
calves of his legs. This deficiency, howev- 
er, was preity well concealed by a pair of 
wellington boots, which were coaxed into guard, and despatched two patrols to re- 
a yunection with the shorts and laced up connoitre: the remainder stood with their 
tightly round the leg. His costume wasjhands on their bridles in the court-yard, 
completed by a black beaver hat, which, |their spirited steeds stamping impatiently 
from the circumstance of being distinguish |on the paved enclosure, and champing 
ed by a broad gold band and buckle, must|their heavy bits. It was not long before 
originally have graced the tympanum of [the patrols returned, and accompanied by 
some intelligent functionary of the hall-|another horseman bearing the lance and 
door or coach-box. This was further dis-|flag of the Republic. They all drew up at 
tinguished bya huge white feather, late|the head-quarters—and the stranger, leap- 
the pride of some French drum-major ing trom his foaming horse, without pream- 
which was upreared directly in front, and|ble or ceremony, put into Llanero’s hand a 
nodded backward or forward according to|sealed packet. 

the movement of the wearer. In this war-| It proved to be an estafette from Angos- 
like panoply Llanero took his leave of the |tura, bringing despatches from the Libera- 
Liberator, and pressing a Flechera into/tor himself to the Major Llanero. Eager- 
the service, set sail from Angostura up the |ly did the Major break the seal, and peruse 
Orinoco, to teach the wilful inhabitants of |the document, which he found to be pretty 
the upper country a salutary lesson on the |nearly as follows: 

duties of freemen. Shortly after, we find| “The Liberator is given to understand that, 
our friends comfortably established in ajat the village of San Louis, or somewhere in 
small town, by the river’s side, and had|its neighbourhood, resides a Catalan Capu- 
pitched his tent at a very respectable domi-|chin, called Brother Juan de Dios. As this 
cile, which had heretofore owned some |person has rendered himself obnoxious to the 
Spaniard as master. But the war had!government by misleading the people respect- 
caused more than one house to change |ing imaginary successes obtained by the Span- 
proprietors. He had hitherto succeeded |ish, and is otherwise a declared enemy to the 
|Republic, you are commanded, on the receipt 
of this, to arrest the said Catalan Capuchin, 
Juan de Dios, and cause him immediately to 
pass the Caroni. 

“To Major Llianero, 
Commandant of San Juan.” 


wonderfully in his mission; perhaps, by the 
natural blandness and insinuating manners 
peculiar to gentlemen of his class 


; but, 
wherever he went, he persuaded people to 
forward large supplies to Angostura, for 
which they received the written acknow- 
ledgment of the Liberator, and his compli-| The Caroni is a small river flowing into 
ments on their distinguished patriotism.—|the Orinoco, about twenty leagues from 
The only difficulty he experienced was his| Angostura, and was formerly the boundary 
entire ignorance of the country;—it was an|of the missions, or cultivated farms belong- 
unknown land to him, as his operation had|ing to the Catalan Capuchins; but Llanero, 
heen confined to the plains and forests on|as we have hinted before, knowing nothing 
the other side of the river. He was, there-|of the geography of this part of the country, 
fore, occasionally liable to mistakes, which|had never heard of the name of the river in 
he was olten indebted to the natural/his life. But a luminous idea struck him. 
shrewdness of his character—and of which,|He had not forgotten the song he learned 
by the way, he was not a little vain—to es-|at Angostura, nor the lesson he had receiv- 





cape the consequences. 

Pate one evening he was sitting alone 
under his porch, in all the dignity of power, 
trying the respective merits of a bottle of 
gin and one of rum, which he had received 
that day as a present from head-quarters, 
and enjoying the luxury of knowing he had 
nothing to do till the next day;—most of 
the inhabitants had retired to rest, and 
nothing was heard but the wailing melan- 
choly ery of the Curacoa on the plains, the 
hoarse croak of the bull-frog, and the tramp 
of the sentinel of the lance guard that were 
quartered at his own residence:—Llanero 
was dozing comfortably over his cigar, and 
visions of rank and power, conjured up by 
the potent spirit of gin, were dazzling his 
excited imagination,—when, suddenly, he 
bent forward his head, and the fume of his 
cigar ceased to circulate. His mouth was 
halt'unelosed, and his eyes strained towards 
a certain point; his attitudes and manner 


ed touching its poetical though somewhat 
obscure interpretation. ‘‘So, so,” thought 
the major, “Iam no longer a mere soldier 
of the state—I am aconfidential agent of 
the Liberator—he speaks to me in parables; 
but he knows his man—a word to the wise 
—I see it all—he wants this fellow to be 
mut out of the way—the despatch might 
rave been intercepted. A word to the 
wise—yes, yes,” muttered the major, quite 
satisfied with his shrewd interpretation of 
the Liberator’s wishes—‘] see—Lieuten- 
ant Colonel—and Aid-de-camp is certain.— 
Hollo!—guard, there!—bring me the alcalde 
immediately.” 

“Why, major, he has been in bed these 
three hours,” said a tall, swarthy serjeant. 

“Silence, sirrah!—how dare you answer 
me? Drag him out,then, and bring him 
within five minutes.” 

The alcalde, a little, shrivelled old man 
arrived within the time, trembling, and 





betrayed intense interest. The well prac- 


pale as death, at such an unusual sumatjons. 
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He was more than suspected of being a 
royalist himself, and now dreaded some 
disclosure, perhaps, affecting his life. 

“Senor Alcalde,” said the major. with- 
out thinking it necessary to apologize to 
the functionary for so peremptory a sum- 
mons, “‘you must sonetie a guide to take a} 
corporal and four men to San-Luis, to} 
arrest the capuchin that lives somewhere 
in that quarter. Let him be here ih a 
quarter-of-an-hour.”’ 

“But, Senor Major,” faltered the little| 
alealde, “LT really have so little knowledge 


“Silence!—How many leagues is it from 
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infernal thing was done, and it was off my 
mind! They can’t be long before they are 
here.” Here he gazed earnestly out upon 
the plain.—‘‘l would give fifty of the best 
horses of the savannah, if an earthquake 
would stumble on the whole lot, and rid me 
of the job.” In vain he tried to persuade 
himsell that the Capuchin was a Spaniard, 
and. consequently, amenable to military 
law. It would not do—his conscientious 
scruples set all his sophistry at defiance. 
He lighted his cigar and re-lighted it— 
swallowed brandy, glass after glass—swore 
at his men in a manner even to astonish 
them, and stamped about the room like a 


here to San-Luis?” madman—working himself into a fearful 
“Four leagues and better; but, really|state of excitement. 
Major ——” Before the middle of the day, however, 
“Silence!—Then the people ought to be| the tri-coloured flag of his own lancers was 
back here by the middle of the day to-mor-|seen at a distance in the plain, and, before 
row. Now. look ye here, Senor Alcalde;|the time appointed, the party halted at the 
I’m a man of few words: if they are not back| major’s quarters, bringing with them the 
by the evening bell, I shall look to you for a} Capuchin and the alcalde:—it was by the 
fine of three hundred dollars, and shall seize| merest luck in the world they had captured 
your cattle as security. Nowsee that you| the monk; for the alcalde had not spoken a 
get a safe guide.’ | word since their departure—he was un- 
“*Valgami Dios!” shrieked the poor little|) moved by entreaties and threats, and re- 
functionary; “but, Major, you surely——” |solved not to betray the Capuchin—he 
“What, dog of a Goth!” shouted the ma-| maintained an obstinate silence. ‘The monk, 
jor, with a furious elevation of voice—‘‘un-| knowing they had just cause of complaint 
mannerly vagabond! do you dare to inter-| against him, remained concealed at some 
rupt me? Very well, Sir! we'll cut this neighbouring farm, and not supposing but 
matter—you shall be the guide yourself, that he was safe when administering the 
and if, before twelve to-morrow, you don’t actual duties of his sacred offiee, he came 
bring me the monk, ’ll hang you on yonder) forth occasionally to administer consolation 
palm-tree to feed the gallinacio!—Now,/to his flock. As ill-luck would have it, 





then, to horse! to horse! and strap me this| Llanero’s party entered San-Luis as the 
will-o’-the-wisp to the saddle, lest the wind| Capuchin entered the church, and the cor- 


should carry him off.” 

The major had been accustomed to rather | 
a rough will of his own, and it was some- 
times dangerous to tamper with him. No- 
body, therefore, thought it prudent to ha- 
zard a remark; so that, in less than a quar- 
ter of an hour, the poor alcalde, well 
strapped and escorted, was on his route to 
Septuale. 

That night, thanks to the nature of his 
potation, the major slept well; but early in 
the morning, on rising, the contents of the 
despatch he had received over-night flashed 
across his mind. He looked at it, and read 
it over and over again—something stagger- 
ed him—it was not as to the actual purport 
of the order that he was at fault—of that he 
was quite certain; but there was a little 
sneaking weakness at his heart touching the 
sacred office of the minister of the church. 
The early impressions of his youth arose to 
his memory—his native village and the 
church, and the kind old padre who first 
taught him to read and to pray! but that 
was many yearsago. Had it been the dis- 
posal of prisoners—hanging afew contuma- 
cious civilians, or any thing else, indeed, in 
the plain way of business-—but the church! 
—that was a different aflair—itdid not come 
within his practice. 

“A thousand curses on the fiend that put 
this into the head of Bolivar!” he muttered, 
as he strode up and down his chamber, fill- 
ing it with smoke, which he puffed vehe- 


ral who commanded not being gifted, like 
1is superior, with any seruple at all, ar- 
rested him at the very altar. It was of no 
use to resist; but knowing in his own mind 
they dare not harm him, the monk vowed 
the bitter vengeance of Heaven against 
Llanero and all employed in so sacrilegious 
an outrage. 

Llanero had hitherto anxiously awaited 
the arrival of this Capuchin, but at that 
moment he cursed the fortune that had be- 
trayed him into their hands. Each moment 
he became more irresolute, and had al»ost 
determined to send him a prisoner to Boli- 
var, to deal with him as he pleased—when 
the Capuchin himself caused him to make 
up his mind quicker than he expected. Dis- 
mounting from his horse in a style not un- 
worthy of a professed equestrian, the monk 
strode haughtily up to the Independent of- 
ficer: ‘‘How long is it, Sir, since the bro- 
thers of the holy St. Francis have been 
amenable to military authority?” Llanero 
was a little taken aback; but the monk pro- 
ceeded in a higher tone than was discreet: 
—‘*Was there ever a man in the world, ex- 
cept a raseally bandit like you, who would 
dare put his devilish hand upon a priest at 
the altar?—but hark’ye, babe of hell! Pll 
make no compromise with your masters, 
until you are disgraced like a rascally rob- 
ber, as you are.” This was touching poor 
Llianero upon a tender subject, and no won- 
der that his amiable peculiarities should dis- 





mently from his cigar. “1 wish to God the 


play themselves. Still, however, with an 
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admirable resolution, he did not break out, ;absence of spurs by the point of his poniard, 
but his inflamed visage presaged a storm. |and faneying, in every gust of wind, he 

“As far as regards my chief,” said he, in| heard the shouts of his pursuers. 
reply to the monk’s tirade. | am quite easy:| Things would have gone rather untoward 
—*‘l act under the express order of the Li-| with our friend, had he presented himself 
berator.” before Bolivar at that juncture. The dis- 

“The Liberator!” shouted the monk,'¢race which he brought upon government, 
clenching his hand in defiance.—‘‘Say, ra-| would, in all probability, have been expiated 
ther, the libertine—the atheist—the ac-|by the gallant major being made to follow 
cursed of God!—Those are the titles that the monk. He, therefore, judged it prudent 
accord best with a traitor to his King and|to await a more favourable opportunity for 
the Holy Church. But I tell you, hell-dog'an audience; in which resolution he was 
as you are, neither he nor his will long quite confirmed, by learning from a com- 
blind the eyes of honest men. He shall not rade, that his interpretation of passing the 
escape this time as he did before—I swear Caroni was a species of wit not likely to be 
it—he shall hang like a dog, with you and/relished by the parties for whose especial 
every brigand that has helped him!” benefit it was intended. 

“Sangre de Dios! youshall not live tosee, Quite crest-fallen at his unfortunate mis- 
it—spawn of the Devil!” shouted Llanero, take, and the loss of his detachment, 
bursting into uncontrollable fury at this irre- Llanero took refuge among his ancient 
verent mention of Bolivar. All the fire of haunts, only corresponding with one of his 
the bandit gleamed from his fearfully ex-'old comrades at Angostura, who at last 
cited visage;—‘‘for this moment do | con- succeeded in appeasing the wrath of Boli- 
sign you to another world!” The Capu- var, and procuring an order for his return. 
chin, full of contidence at the protection of On the day appointed for Llanero’s appear- 
his cloth, treated his threat with contempt. ance, he presented himself at the palace at 

“Go! miserable wretch,” said he; ‘go! Angostura—a large building that occupies 
you are even beneath my pity. Incarnate one side of the great square, formerly the 
fiend as you are, with your hands red with residence of the Spanish governors—and 
innocent blood, and your soul steeped in un-|found the Liberator lolling, according to his 
mentionable crimes, you dare not cause a custom, in a large white hammock, whieh 
hair of my head to fall; reserve your ill-- was highly ornamented with lace, and 
timed pleasantries for your equals, and fall amusing himeelt' by conversing with some 
down on your vile knees, miserable! and of the favourites of his staff. On the ma- 
implore my mercy!” Llanero was abso- jor’s introduction, the Liberator made him 
lutely paralyzed with rage—though fury recount the whole transaction, the excessive 
was rending his very vitals. As the monk absurdity of which, added to the sang-froid 
finished, he burst into a loud hysteric laugh, recital, notwithstanding its tragicaldenoue- 
and, throwing up his right hand, cried ina ment, convulsed them all with laughter. 
voice scarcely human— Llanero, mistaking their mirth for approba- 

“Guard! lead forth the prisoner!” The tion, thought he might push his suceess a 
monk was roughly seized by each arm, and little further; so, retreating to a little dis- 
led into the court yard. tance, he drew his sword, and holding it by 

*‘Halt!—Prisoner, have you recommended the point, presented the handle to Bolivar, 
your soul to God?” The monk, full of an saying, with as much humility as his nature 
absurd confidence, shrugged his shoulders, | would allow, ““This, your Excellency, isthe 
and did not deign even to turn his head to-|humble instrument that served me to shave 
ward Llanero, who was immediately behind the poor Capuchin’s beard. May I beg to 
him. It was well he did not, it saved his be allowed to present to ——” 
heart a pang; for there he stood—his face! ‘‘Nom de Dieu!” exclaimed Bolivar, in 
livid as a corpse, his features convulsed, and|French; and, vaulting back trom his ham- 
in his right hand trembled his naked blade, mock some two or three yards, “‘is the fel- 
stained to the hilt in blood! ‘low drunk, or has he lost his wits, that ke 

“Father! look to your sandals.” Thejtakes me for a stabber, by giving me his 
monk, thinking some trick had been played /filthy blade?” 
him, bent his neck to see, when at that mo-| ‘‘Pardon, your Excellency!” returned the 
ment he rolled a headless and bloody corpse!;Major, rather abashed at the success of his 

The news of this barbarous execution|experiment; “‘but I merely meant to call 
spread like wildfire throughout the pro-|your attention to a curious circumstance 
vince, where the Capuchin was much re-jconnected with the aflair. This vagabond 
spected; and the excitement which it pro- monk, you must know, General, always 
duced against the government, with whom! wore a thick paddled collar about his neck, 
it was supposed to have originated, began|/as it was supposed, in consequence of some 
to assume an alarming appearance. Nu-jdisease. Now, what might your Excellency 
merous armed bodies rose in various parts, believe this collar was stuffed with? perhaps 
and fell upon the detachments belonging to|you will suppose some aromatic precaution 
Llanero’s corps, which were quartered |against infection from the sick! No; simply 
around, and Llanero himself narrowly es-| with twenty-five good doubloons of gold, 
caped heing torn to pieces—he only saved| which this saintly brigand had levied upon 
himeelf by being upon the bare back of a'charity. Now, General, what I wished to 
horse that happened to be pasturing near|say was, that this poor contemptible blade, 
his dwelling. Thus mounted, he galloped |for which no one would give halfa dollar, 
six leagues without halting—supplying the'made a clean sweep of neck, collar, dou- 
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bloons, and all; and see, sir, not a single;moderation has been mistaken for down- 
notch!” right impuisance, till our remonstrances 
It is said that Llanero became exceeding-|are treated with undisguised contumely 
ly quarrelsome and troublesome after this | and derision, «nd our once ail-potent political 
event, and the least allusion to the river |influence has dwindled aw: ‘y to an absolute 
Caroni was certain to excite in him thejnullity. Such are the re sults of that pair 
most violent anger; indeed, he very nearly |a tout prix system which has rendered us 
cut the throat of a Piedinontese officer, who, |the laughing-stock of all Europe, and en- 
not knowing the circumstance of his dis-/t tailed upont 1e nation, at the eleventh hour, 
grace, politely invited him to share in a/the stern necessity of a war;—for even sup- 
feast of maccaroni! posing that the efforts of diplomacy may 
yet adjourn for a time the advent ofa collii- 
sion between this country and Russia, soon- 
er or later come it must; and if war be in- 
From the Monthly Magazine. evitable,—il the vital interests of the country 
aussta AND TURKEY. inevitably call for an appeal to the sword, 
the longer we defer the moment, the less 
‘Nous prendrons d’abord Constantinople, et}probable will be our chances of success. 
nous nous Moquerons apres du reste de !'Eu-| We are well aware, that among a very nu- 
rope.—BaroneG Srroconorr. merous class of politicians in this country, 
itis blindly imagined that a mere demon- 
Anotuer year has rolled away, the last stration on the part of Great Britain will 
we fear of that long interval of peace which | scare the Russian from his prey—and their 
has prevailed ever since the star of Napo-|theory is based upon the popular fallacy 
leon sunk upon the “king making field” of |the ut by damming up the only two outlets 
Waterloo. At the earliest dawn of 1834,)Russia possesses for her commerce, we 
the aspect of our political horizon is marked| can at any time stir up discontent and re- 
by all those fiery portents which in the na-|volt in every one of her provinces. Never 
tural world are the harbingers of an ap-/did a nation foster a more fatal delusion 
proaching hurricane. The Turkish em-| than this—one to which even the Leviathan 
pire is at its last gasp—and though, on the |of the press only so lately as the last week 
score of humanity and morality, its down-|gave a place in its columns. If this were 
fall will excite no sympathy, yet its final/done with the laudable intention of prevent- 
dissolution at this moment, viewed as a po-|ing a panic in the money market, and that 
litical event, is pregnant with fearful conse-|consequent rapid decline in all our public 
quences; for the nations of western Europe securities that would inevitably follow the 
has more real danger to apprehend from it|certainty of an approaching war, it was 
than ever they had from that spirit of ¢ on-| worthy of that consummate skill and saga- 
quest and fiery energy that marked its me-|city Which so eminently distinguishes the 
ridian height. jadministration of that paper; but if, on the 
Months ago we proclaimed that, before jother hand, it were written with an inti- 
the Turkish question, every other of our |inate conviction of the correctness of such 
foreign policy sunk into absolute insignifi-|a view of the question, it betrays a gross ig- 
cance; threatening as it does to reconstruct |norance of the views and fe -elings of the Rus- 
the geography of the East upon a new ba- sian nation, and of its power and resources, 
sis, not “only fatal to the vital interests of |too}that we did not expect to find ina paper 
this country, but_to those of every other | that arrogates to itself the title of the ‘“‘lead- 
state in Europe, Russia excepted. In fact,| ing journalof Europe.” It is by timely fore- 
the ambitious designs of the cabinet of St. seeing an impending danger that its conse- 
Petersburgh, their gigantic views of terri-|quencesare to be averted. Let Ministers, 
torial agyrandize ment in the East, have therefore, be prepared for the worst; for i 
long been the Delenda est Carthago of our they think by a mere demonstration to over- 
foreign policy. And now, if coming events awe the cabinet of St. Petersburgh, they may 
do cast their shadows before them, it would |save the nation the expenee, and themselves 
appear from the note of warlike prepara-|the ridicule, of making it;—for as well might 
tion ringing through our arsenals a our|our Foreign Secretary attempt, to arrest 
dock-yards, that Ministers have at length|with the palm of his hand the descending 
awoke from their long trance; and viewing waters of Niagara, as to check the onward 
the impending danger in its true colours, roll of Russian ambition by the miserable 
and to its full extent, have at last resolved |tactique of a military de monstration. In 
to extend the protecting wgis of England !advancing this much, we seek not to mag- 
over the prostrate Ottoman. Happy would |nify the power and resources of the Rus- 
it have been for this country had this tardy sian empire—ne sither, on the other hand, 
resolution been taken twelve months ago:\are we disposed to underrate them: this 
for now, to retrieve the errors of our bung-| would be inculeating a fatal error. “Nee 
ling policy it may cost the nation torrents| T'%imere, nec Spernere isa salutary maxim 
of bleod—mil llions oftreasure. Exclusively both in war and in politics. 
occupied with those great measures of in-| By carrying into execution the designs 
ternal reform and social reorganization|of the great Catherine, it must be recollect- 
that have distinguished their administra-jed that her grandson Nicholas will not only 
tion, our foreign policy has been singularly |consult his own glory, but advance the in- 
neglected. Patient endurance has assum-|terests of his people; he will consummate a 
the character of abject pusillanimity;|policy which has come down recommended 
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to him by every great name that Russia the future historian shall review our policy 
has ever produced. From the White Sea towards Turkey from the ‘untoward event’ 
to the Black, from the shores of the Baltic!of Navarino down to the present moment— 
to those of the distaut Pacific, ‘here is upon|when, in a nation so proverbially alive to 
this point but one universal feeling among | her own interests, he beholds such a blind 
every class of his subjects. Constantine-|fatuity, such monstrous disregard of the 
ple to the Russian is the Land of Promise simplest suggestions of prudence, well may 
even in perspective; the conquest of the|he exclaim, 

aneieat yzantium gilds the ambitious Vi-| “Quam Jupiter vult perdere priusquam de- 
sions of the army, gratifies the pride of the! mentat:” 

noblesse, largely administers to the pious| aie 5 
aspirations of the clergy, lightens the chain|for never was there an occasion for so ap- 
of the serf, solaces the dreary existence of | propriate an application of the adage. How 
the Siberian exile—while to be buried on|miserably, in fact, does it contrast with that 
the road leading to it robs even the grimjof Russia, which, with consummate skill 


tyrant death of its terrors.* 

To propagate such a doctrine is, as we 
said before, to foster an illusion calculated 
to inspire an overweening confidence in the 
nation, and to lull it into a belied security 
—fatal to its best interests. No! when the 


and sagacity, has availed itself of every cir- 
cumstance that could accelerate her gigan- 
tic views of political aggrandizement! 

When the elder branch of the Bourbons 
|were hurled from the throne of France by 
jthe political earthquake in 1830, the cabinet 


reasonable moment for seizing Constanti-|of St Petersburgh immediately perceived 
nople shall have arrived, the Emperor|the favourable opportunity that event would 
Nicholas wil! not hesitate to unsheath the/attord her for consummating those designs 
sword, and tempt the untried chance of |of grasping ambition which have become 
war, the object of which will be to secure ajher hereditary policy. Hence her apparent 
position that will put it out of the power of |eagerness to rush into a crusade against the 
this or any other country to trouble the in-|liberals of the age. Not that it would mat- 
ternal tranquillity of his empire by dam-|ter a whit to Russia for what principles 
ming up the outlets of its commerce. It the sword were unsheathed, provided only 
will be needless here to review the past,|that the flames of war were once kindled. 
and to point out by what means Russiahas,|But a war of principles, above all others, 
during the course of the last century, been| would, just now, the best suit her purpose; 
advancing towards the consummation ofthe brunt of which, she well knows, would, 
her darling projects. When the victorious|{rom their positions, tall upon England and 
Potemkin, to flatter his imperial mistress,| France on one side, Austria and Prussia on 


. ert t Could she, therefore, -—= suc- 
the inscription, “This is the road to Con-|ceed in embroiling these powers—could she 
stantinople,” it sufficiently indicated those i 


placed over the western gate of Cherson|the other. 


jonly see them exhausting their energies 
ulterior views which the blind fatuity of the|and their resources in the defence of liberty 
other powers of Europe, and a concatena-|or of legitimacy, then, unopposed, she might 
tion of favourable cireumstances, have so|hope to consummate the conquest of Euro- 
accelerated in their developement, that|pean Turkey. But in embroiling Europe 
they have constantly advanced even when|she has not succeeded; it was therefore ne- 
appearing torecede. The once formidable|cessary to secure the co-operation of the 
Ottoman now lies prostrate at the feet of|only power whose hostility she feared. This 
her crafty rival, like a lion inthe toils of the | power was Austria; the one, above all others 
hunter. In his hour of need the unfortu-|in Europe, who has the greatest interest in 
nate sultan applied to this country for as-|the preservation of the Turkish empire, 
sistance; for, without ever having studied|and who, by her geographical position, 
Montesquieu, it required no great etlort of |could the most effectually oppose the de- 
intelleet to perceive the interest England|signs of Russia. To achieve this the crafty 
has in the preservation of his empire. His} Russian skilfully exercised the demon of 
application was refused, and what was the |liberalism, appealed at once to the fears, and 
consequence? Why, surrounded by igno-|calmed the jealousy of the stolid Austria. 
rant and corrupt councillors, deprived of |'Thus, Russian intrigue was at the bottom 


the advice of a single man of honesty or ta- 
dent, exposed to the deadly hatred of a peo- 
le with whose prejudices and customs he 
hee so wantonly sported, troubled by un- 
ceasing revolts, with a disorganized army, 
without a single principle of reorganization 
in its ranks, with a navy undeserving the 
name, with a victorious Egyptian army 
within sixty leagues of his capital, the Sul- 
tan Mahmoud, to preserve at once his 
throne and his life, had but one alternative 
left—that of throwing himeelf into the arms 
ef his hereditary foes, the Russians. When 


*A Roman general officer who died at Adria- 
nople left orders for his body to be buried on 
the road leading to Constantinople. 


of the emeute at Frankfort; Russian gold 
concocted the Piedmont conspiracy; Rus- 
sian agents may be found even in the ranks 
of La Giovane Italia; but etlectually terri- 
fied as is the Emperor Francis by the phan- 
tom of a republican propaganda, Nicholas 
still dreaded the machinations of the arch 
Metternich, who had, for some time past, 
been watching, with a foreboding eye, the 
Ruesian serpent gradually coiling round the 
eastern frontiers of his master’s empire. 
Metternich was to be gained, at all hazards; 
and this was the real motive of the inter- 
view which took place between the Russian 
and Austrian emperors in the course of 
last autumn. Has, then, the crafty ezar 
attained his object?—has Metternich again 
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become a pensioner of Russia?—have, dur-| Russians is an event for which we are pre- 
ing the morning drives of the two sove-|pared. If the Sultan Mahmoud, blind to 
reigns at Munchen-Gratz, the ambitious the history of the past, forgetful of the fate 
projects of the great Catherine and Joseph) of Poland, should still obstunately persist in 
the Second again been revived?—has the clinging to his treacherous ally, there will 
imbecile Francis, terrified by the phantom then only remain one course of policy for 
of liberalism, or lured by the miserable| England and France to pursue, viz.—to 
hound’s portion which his brother despot, support the Pacha of Egypt. This was the 
will throw to him on the partition of the course of policy we advocated months ago; 
Turkish empire, forgotten the words of his|to maintain the Sultan any longer on the 
sagacious uncle,—' Que ferons nous de Con-'throne, creature as he is now of Russia, 
stantinople’—W hat, to pursue our ques-| would only be to hasten the dissolution of 
tions still further, we would ask of this im-|the empire. Such was our prophecy, and 
perial dotard, is to become of the Danube,'one which the course of events hes too fa- 
that conducting artery of the Austrian em-| tally confirmed: the time has now gone by 
pire, when the Black Sea is a Russian lake for saving both the Sultan and the empire. 
and Constantinople a Russian city?—will In the event of a struggle,—and sucha con- 
his hold apon Italy be lightened when the'tingency appears to us inevitable,—the 
Russians are in Epirus? Is there no man Egyptian Viceroy will be a powerful ele- 
in his empire bold enough to ring in his ears! ment, to neglect which would be to court 
the words of Napoleon, on the Ocean rock) destruction. If regeneration be possible in 
of his exile,—*‘L’ Autriche est dans un peril| Turkey—if an etlectual barrier is to be op- 
le plus eminent, se laissant complaisament/posed to the designs of Russia—it is to Me- 
embrasser en front par un Collosse, quand: hemet Ali and his son Ibrahim that we 
elle n’avit pas a reculer d’un-pas; car sur) must look for one and the other. There is 
ses derireres et sur ses flancs elle n’avait also another point which ought not to be 
que des abimes.”—Prophetie words! tor how overlooked in their political combinations, 
long will she retain the allegiance of her and this is Greece—that Greece, delivered 
Sclavonian and Hungarian provinces, when over by our blundering policy to the des- 
brought into immediate contact with a na-|potic powers ot the Continent, and which 
tion, between whom and themselves there in the present state of the Ottoman empire 
is identity of origin, language and creed? = |assumes a new aspect. Connected as she 
Monstrous, then, as it may appear, that/ now is with the great interests of the ba- 
Russia has secured the co-operation of Aus-! lance of power, and at a moment when we 
tria in her views upon Turkey, rests on behold Russia assuming the protectorate, 
something more than mere conjecture.\and defying Europe, the importance of 
Since the conference at Munchen-Gratz,|Greece as a point d’ apput, is of the first 
the Russian armies in the southern pro-| magnitude, and one that we trust will not 
vinces of her empire have been strongly be lost sight of by two powers. In fact, if 
reinforced, notwithstanding the dreadful ta-|the governments of England and France 
mine by which they have been devastated. be only inspired with a straight-forward 
Since that period, the greatest activity has and manly confidence in each other’s good 
prevailed in the ports of the Black Sea./faith, and do but skilfully use the means, 
Since that period, she has haughtily refus- both military and political, they have at 
ed to modify that article, in her recent their disposal, let the storm burst when it 
treaty with the Porte, which closes the|)may, we have no fears for the result. 
Dardanelles to ships of war of every power Never, we admit, was the nation less pre- 
but her own; and now we hear of a mighty | pared for war than at the present moment; 
armament on the point of sailing from Se-|but never, on the other hand had the na- 
bastopol, on the object of which there can-|tion more just and powerful motive for 
not be two opinions. __ throwing away the scabbard than now. It 
But blinded as Austria is to her true in-| would be idle here to recapitulate the rea- 
terests, we are happy to perceive that the|sons which so ieperalively entail on this 
governments of England and of France are| country the necessity of bridling the ambi- 
at length aroused to a sense of the impend-|tious designs of Russia at any cost; to hesi- 
ing danger. ‘ itate any longer would be to disregard na- 
‘he preparations now making at our out- tional honour, national greatness, national 
ports, and likewise at Toulon, plainly indi-' existence. Constantinople is the palladium, 
eate that the best understanding subsists! not only of England, but of Europe. Were 
between the cabinets of the two countries. In this central position of the globe once in 
fact, from the magnitude cf the expedition possession of that ambitious power—were 
now fitting out at Toulon, and the number |those boundless resources, which have so 
of the land forces, it is ridiculous to sup-|long slumbered beneath Turkish sloth and 
pose it intended for the conquest of the bey-|ignorance, to be developed by Russian 
ship of Constantine—its real destination is! skill and industry—then faretel—a speedy 
the East—its object, to preserve the pre-| farewell to England’s greatness! The ocean 
sent political system of Europe from being queen may then bury her trident in the 
completely reorganized to the sole profit of deep bosom of the waves, the scene of her 
the Reneror Nicholas. former glory, and, from her proud station 


What direction affairs may ultimately }among the nations of the globe, must dwin- 
u 


take it is difficult to predict, but that the|dle into the rank ofa third-rate power. By 
combined squadrons will find the forts of|some we may be taxed for drawing too 
the Dardanelles in the possession of the gloomy a horoscope+by some the advents 








than we imagine. 























































farther adjournment of the question, but an 
adjournment it will only be. His plans one 
finally matured, the Emperor Nicholas 
will return as an answer to our elaborately 


drawn up protocols— 


Sic volo, sic Jubeo, 
Srr pro ratione voluntas, 
! 


> 


and march boldly en avant. Convinced as 
we are, then, that the Turkish question, 
however detined by the wiles of diplomacy, 
will ultimately disturb the peace of Europe, 
we hope that the nation will see the neces- 
sity of boldly seizing the initiative, and will 
come forward with a firm determination of 
supporting his Majesty’s Government, ina 
war that will be undertaken, certainly, on 
the soundest principles of national policy. 
Embarrassed as we , our resources are 
still immense, and patriotism, we 
should hope, as devoted as ever. Backed 
by her gallant. army and her invincible 
navy, England will eome forth like a vete- 
ran gladiator to the fight, with the stern 
determinationof not sheathing the sword till 
she has raised up an imposing and ettectual 
barrier against the all-devouring ambition 
of the Russian Autocrat. 


are 


From the same. 


NO SOUND CAN AWAKE HIM TO GLORY AGAIN! 


billows 

Assail the stern rocks while the wild tempests 
rave, 

The hero lies still 
lows, 

Like fond weeping mourners, bend o'er his 
grave: 

The sea-stérm may rage, and the hoarse thun- 
ders rattle. 


and the dew-dropping wil- 


He heeds not,—he hears not,—he’s free from all 
pain: 

He sleeps his last sleep, he has fought his last 
battl 


No sound can awake him to glory again! 


O! shade of the mighty, where now are the ke 
gions 

That rush’d but to conquer when thou led’st them 
on? 

Alas! they have perish’d, in far chilly regions, 


The trumpet may sound, and the cannon-peal 
rattle, 

They heed not, 
from all pain: 

They sleep their last sleep, they have fought 
their last batsle,— 

No sound can awake them to glory again! 


they hear not,—they’re free 


Yet spirit immortal! the tomb cannot bind thee— 

For like thine own eagles, that soar'd to the sun, 

Thou spring’st from thy bondage, and leavest 
behind thee 

Such fame as no mortal before thee had won! 

Though nations may combat, where war-thun- 

ders rattle, 
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' 
Ow that lone barren isle, where the loud roaring 


And all but the fame of their triumphs is gone! | 


; 





ofa collision may be deemed more remote} No more on thy steed shalt thou sweep o’er the 
é i As we said before, the , 
etforts of diplomacy may possibly effect the Thou sleep’st thy last sleep, thou hast fought thy 


plain, 


last battle— 


e No sound can awake thee to glory again! 


| 





| 
From the Dublin University Magazine. 
TRICMPHANT LOVE. 


“ ‘TI open not at the first—how durst I hope? 
With riches—rank—a homebred boy to cope! 
But after many days, methought a beam 

Of distant heaven entered like a dream. 

She'd gaze on vacancy, then glance at me. 

And meet my eyes, where they were sure to be; 
Then, as the crimson o’er her features passed, 
One blessed day she smiled—aye, smiled at last! 
And afterwards I met her musing lonely, 

And as I spoke not to her, gazing only, 

I saw the tlood repressed beneath her eye, 

I marked the bursting struggle not to sigh, 
And through her lips’ unwilling, quivering mo- 


tion, 

Methought there faintly dawned the heart's de- 
voluon; : 

And at that thought I sighed—and then she 
Ww pt- 


In short. the passion that so long had slept 

Now boiled, like A®tna, forth, and with a force 

That hurled distinction downward in its course, 

Hath raised me’——hold your squalling tongue, 
you fool you! 

Do close Georgina’s mouth, my sweetest Julia! 

Our story’s at a stand until you stop her!” 

“Yes, Henry, but she’s crying for her supper— 

A sixpence’—“Not one left’”—“’Twas what I 
dreaded— 

The loaf is done, and Raspall won't give credit!” 





' 
| 
|\Come away!—the child, whose flowers are 
springing 
Round his footsteps on the mountain slope, 
Hears a glad voice from the uplands singing, 
Like the sky-lark’s, with its tone of hope; 
“Come away!” 


From the same. 
coME away! 


SONG FOR MUSIC, BY MBS. HEMANS. 


! 


| 
| Bounding on, with sunny lands before him, 
All the wealth of glowing life outspread, 


-| Ere the shadow of a cloud comes o'er him, 


By that strain the youth is onward led; 
“Come away!” 
| Slowly, sadly, heavy change is falling 

O’er the sweetness of the voice within, 
Yet its tones, on restless manhood ealling, 
Urge the Hunter still to speed—to win; 


“Come away!” 


| 
Come away!—the heart, at last forsaken, 
Smile by smile hath prov’d each hope untrue; 
/Yet a breath can still those words awaken, 
Tho’ to other shores far hence they woo; 
“Come away 


| dd 

| 

|In the light wave, in the reed’s faint sighing, 
In the low sweet sounds of early Spring, 

Still their music wanders, till the dying 
Hear it pass, as on a spirit’s wing; 

“Come away!” 





| 











